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School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


The Method of Good Health 


HE multitude places a high value upon good 

T health, those who do not possess it valuing 
it sometimes even more highly than those 

who do. It seems to be one of the good things 
of life which is valued most in the seeking and 
not in the possession, although the wise who pos- 
sess it guard and husband it with great care. 
Being of such large and fundamental value, the 
method of its attainment and retention is of first 
importance. One’s physical capitalization, his 
vitality, his available energy, his life force, his 
degree of effective health depends upon two factors 
—his original capitalization, that is, his inheri- 
tance; and his subsequent realization, which is the 
legitimate answer to the wise use he has made of 
his original capitalization. The last half of the 
ten-talented man was thus the natural and legiti- 
mate answer of the wise use of the first half which 
was given him as original endowment. Every 
living thing is the answer to its own problem, 
which has in it these two factors. This is true of 
all plant and animal life, of all mental and spir- 
itual life. The cabbage is such an answer; the 
philosopher is such an answer; skill in any de- 
partment of life is such an answer. While very 
few ever approximate or fully realize upon their 
potential inheritance, it is certainly true that no 
one ever exceeds it. The grain of corn, if it pro- 
duces at all, is doomed to produce corn, and it 
may produce very inferior corn. The acorn, if 
it produces at all, is doomed to produce an oak; 
and the conditions under which it realizes its pur- 
pose may be such that it’ will indeed be a very 
sinall oak, The poorly endowed sometimes realize 
upon this endowment to a large degree, and live 
long; the well endowed sometimes live under con- 
ditions that are not conducive to a high degree 
of realization and die young. What has come to 
be a classical illustration of the inequivalency be- 
tween original endowment and future realization 
is that of the physical vigor and good health of 
ex-President Roosevelt. Asa child he was frail 
and was obliged early in life to learn the tine art 
of conserving and developing his energies. Even 
at the time when he graduated from Harvard he 
was slight and had not more than average strength 
and endurance: but the methods of conservation 
and development adopted in his boyhood were 
faithfully and consistently followed during his 
years of ranch life and the later years of strenuous 
public official life, and today, ata little more than 
fifty, he possesses exceptional strength and vigor ; 
he is the embudiment of good health, and is the 
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pride if not indeed the envy of thousands of self- 
respecting young men the world round who have 
the abundant physical life as their ideal. 

The methods of good health are the various 
processes of physical and mental nutrition —food, 
exercise, fresh air, sunshine, sleep and vast varie- 
ties of mental activities. The physiological 
value of these things is well known, and I need 
here only to emphasize the fact that they are un- 
surpassed in importance as facts in mental hy- 
giene. A large percentage of the physical and 
mental ailments can be traced to insufficient nu- 
trition in one or more of these directions—too 
little or illy prepared and illy adapted food; too 
little exercise; a scarcity of fresh air and sun- 
shine; too little sleep, or sleep under conditions 
conducive to disease und death rather than to 
health and the abundant life; little real novel and 
stimulating mental activity, but rather an indul- 
gence of the mind in things low, groveling and 
mean which have the chill of death settled upon 
them. From such abnormal nutritive processes, 
of course, nothing but disease and human poverty 
can result. Redemption of such a one to a life 
of good health, vigor, and efficiency can only be 
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©o-Day 


With every rising of the sun 

Gbink of your life as just begun: 
Ghe past has shrived and buried deep 
TALL yesterdays; there let them sleep. 








Nor sech to summon back one ghost 
Of that innumerable host. 

Concern yourself with but to-day, 
Woo it, and teach it to obey 


Your will and wish. Since time began 
Go-day has been the friend of man; 
But in bis blindness and bis sorrow, 
He looks to yesterday and to-morrow. 


You and to-day! a soul sublime 
TAnd the great, pregnant hour of time. 
With God himself to bind the twain, 
Go forth, J say, attain, attain. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcex. 




















accomplished by proper nutrition — wholesome 
food stuffs, plenty of exercise—in work and play 
in the open where there is no premium on fresh 
air and sunshine; rest and sleep in God’s out-of- 
doors: and mental exercise in fields that are good, 
true, and beautiful rather than in mental sewers, 
quagmires and cesspools. 

But even a good thing can be overdone—one 
can laugh himself sad. These nutritive processes 
overworked mean deterioration, and finally death. 
The answer to overwork is fatigue, which con- 
tinued, spells out death; the answer to overeating 
is indigestion, which continued spells out disease 
and finally death; too much sleep means physical 
and mental stagnation and stupor. An excess of 
pleasure sickens and becomes positively repulsive. 
One may meditate himself into imbecility and in- 
trospect himself into the madhouse. Although 
there is no road to human health but the road of 
nutrition along these lines, there is no more certain 
road to death than an excessive use of them. Let 
the motto be “nutrition full and free”’ along all 
of these lines, but let us be temperate, thus avoid- 
ing excesses which are more fatal than under- 
nutrition. 

One whose ideal is the abundant physical life 
needs epecially to guard against excess on high 
levels. Physical depression follows just as cer- 
tainly upon physical exaltation as spiritual de- 
pression follows upon spiritual exaltation. The 
three great temptations came to the Master im- 
mediately after the exaltation of the vision in- 
cident to His baptism. What was true of Him 
here is typical of the spiritual experiences of men 
everywhere, and no less true of their physical ex- 
periences. And one needs to be ever on his guard 
against an over-emphasis of his strong’ point. 
The strong man dies in feats of strength, the run- 
ner dies running, the swimmer swimming. It is 
probably true that the greatest weakness that over- 
takes a human being is the weakness in thus put- 
ting an over-emphasis upon his strong point. 

Good health is positive, not negative. It can 
be attained and retained only as one goes faith- 
fully forward toward the realization of one’s own 
ideal, which in this instance I am insisting must 
be the abundant physical life, which can be real- 
ized only by following the program of a carefully 
thought out and practiced plan—a rational meth- 
od—by being obedient to the various nutritive 
processes, and by completely surrendering one’s 
self to his ideal and attaining the fine art of per- 
sonal abandon. 
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From a Superintendent’s Note Book 


By Mrs. J. 


CHOOL Dist. No. —. White schoolhouse 
S at top of hill. Tables filled with magazines 

and children’s books. Specialty, literature. 
‘Teacher built home for herself in the district and 
remained several years. Salary increased fre- 
quently. Influence of teacher’s personality on 
the homes of the district incalculable. 

School Dist. No. —. Superficial. Everybody 
happy, patrons, school directors, pupils and teach- 
ers. Program of the day carried out but nothing 
clinched. Discipline careless. Principal reported 
everything first class. Evidently his standard 
was rather low or his eyesight poor. 

School Dist. No. —. Teacher slow, school rest- 
less. Methods in class good for forty-five minute 
periods but not for the short class periods of coun- 
try schools. Teacher may wake up by the close 
of the year. 

School Dist. No. Teacher asleep, never to 
wake up. Classes of two pupils each. One had 
the lesson, the other had not. Teacher asked in 
a lifeless way, **What would you do to secure ex- 
pression in reading?’ Answered mentally, **Get 
a move on.”” Outwardly sweetly ventured a few 
suggestions and asked if she did not hear Miss 
B's talk on reading at the last institute. 

School Dist. No. —. Teacher full of shallow 
enthusiasm. Specialty, singing. Eight grades 
and forty pupils. ‘Teacher felt that work could 
not be done well under these conditions, there- 
fore, why try. Pupils took advantage of this 
attitude. Result, shiftlessness. 

School Dist. No. —. Waste paper piled in a 
corner because the boys persisted in breaking the 
waste paper baskets. No love for childhood, no 
conception of a teacher’s privilege. But she had 
waved a first grade certificate in the face of the 
director and had been hired on the spot. 

Schoo! Dist. No. —. Teacher bright and in- 
teresting. Spoke in conversational tones and 
inspired good work. Very thorough, but not tire- 
some. No wasted energy, no nagging. 

School Dist. No. —. Exceptionally well con- 
ducted classes but an under current of dissatis- 
faction present. Heard a boy on the playground 
refer to teacher as **Old Lady Rowlins.”’ She was 
not old by any means but had an unfortunate 
manner with the boys, bless “em. 

School Dist. No. —. Stood outside and lis- 
tened to singing. It was loud and tuneless and 
interspersed with cat calls and whistling. En- 
tered and did not notice any appreciable difference 
in behavior. Had expected to inspire a little 
wholesome awe. Board wanted a change of 
teachers and visitor sympathized with their desire. 

School Dist. No. —. Ten miles from a rail- 
road. Children alert and interested in the un- 
usual presence of a visitor. ‘Teacher doing con- 
scientious work and filled with a rare humility at 
the result. 

School Dist. No. —. Big boys out of school 
planting potatoes. School composed of girls and 
small boys. Compulsory school law a dead letter. 

School Dist. No. —. Schoolhouse perched on 
a cliff with the river and the railroad beneath. 
‘Lrains only once a month on Saturday removed 
the terror of accident from the teacher’s mind. 
Three pupils well employed from nine o’clock 
uniil four. 

School Dist. No. —. Prim, precise and proper. 
Had thought the species extinct. Pupils _re- 
sponded nobly but looked tired. Drew a deep 
breath, used some well chosen slang and a little 
ungrammatical language on returning home, just 
to come in touch with the world again. 

School Dist. No. —. Blank, stolid indifference. 
Pupils needed some one to arouse them to the 
beauty of life, the splendor of the surrounding 
hills. ‘Teacher soaliel a pin stuck in her. 

Schou! Dist. No. —. Nine pupils, Full curri- 
culum. Music, drawing, manual training, nature 
study. Sometimes teacher did not close school 
until four thirty in order to hear all the recitations. 
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School Dist. No. —. Happy golucky. Ring 
the bell when you feel like it. Each teacher for 
herselt. Principal looked on good naturedly. 
Couducted a reading class by reading a stanza 
and asking each pupil to read it in the same man- 
ner. Rendition of Paul Revere’s ride fierce, fiery 
and funny. 

School Dist. No. —. Teacher at schoolhouse 
by eight o’clock. Blackboard work neat, lessons 
carefully planned, time for a little personal talk 
with the early arrivals about their work or their 
homes or what they did last night. 


Eighth Grade Brilliants. 


Here are some literary efforts of eighth grade 
students which are truly remarkable. 


Benjamin Franklin’s reputation for wisdom well 
sustained by the following quotation purported 
to be original with ** Benge Man’’, as spelled by 
the applicant for an eighth grade diploma. 

‘*A little drop of powder, 
A little drop of paint, 

Makes a lady’s freckles 
Look as if they aint.’’ 

These quotations are claimed by eighth grade 
students to be from the Bible: 

“If you want a thing done, do it yourself.”” 

**You shall never steal.”’ 

**Silently one by one in the infinite meadows of 
Heaven blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.”’ 


‘*Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


‘*Boys fiying kites haul in their white winged 
birds. 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words.”’ 


Why are answers to questions in physiology 
always so funny? 

1. The abdomens are little things in the air 
and everywhere. 

2. The abdomen is the kidneys, the stomach, 
the lungs, the liver and all the other vessels be- 
tween the diaphragm and the thigh. 

3. Molars are things that grow on the body. 

4. The capillaries are things put into the waste 
matter and empties into the gastric juice. 

5. Recreation is when a man dies and is born 
again either in heaven or on earth. It is neces- 
sary because if any one has sinned he must be 
created or born again.”’ 

Poor youngster! Words are not always the signs 
of ideas. 


Here is an extract from an essay on Roosevelt: 
**T call him a powerful honest man and we sin- 
cerely hope he will not be assassinated by the 
tigers in Africa.” 

**Accent is a certain distress placed on a sylla- 
ble of a word.” 

**One rule for spelling is to be sure to spell all 
the words right.”” 

‘*A volcano is a mountain throwing forth 
saliva.”” 

** Fertilizer makes the soil nice and palatable.”’ 


Reflections on the above:— 

The guessing habit seems to be quite prevalent 
in eighth grade classes. 

Are any of these absurd blunders due to indis- 
tinct articulation on the part of the teacher? 

Teaching should be more definite. Teachers 
should make sure that pupils understand. 

The world of words has many paths for the 
youthful explorer. New ideas crowd thick and 
fast. Let us guide the little minds carefully, 
thoroughly, patiently. 

We were children once. 

How shall we be careful and thorough and also 
interesting ? 

Is it true that we are teaching, or trying to 
teach, too many things? 
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Are You Discouraged ? 
By E. M. J. 


Does it sometimes come over our consciousness 
when we hear of certain teachers doing most ex- 
cellent work along certain lines, or exerting won- 
derful influence over pupils in specific directions 
—I say, does it ever come over us like a dark wave 
smothering even a healthy and normal self-appre- 
ciation—""Is this true of me?’’? Perhaps some 
self'-questioning is judicious, perhaps it is stimu- 
lating, but possibly this thought, though not ori- 
ginal, newly stated, may tend to detract from an 
undue discouragement of over sensitive teachers 
due to the devitalizing tendency of near-sighted 
introspection. 

Our superintendents and supervisors, let us say, 
and we may say it, are, for the most part, and in 
the large,—high-minded men and women. That 
some of them are also broad-minded aud gentle- 
minded as the Methodists say, **Oh, be joyful!” 
But a person is hardly an individual, who does 
not, —even because of his persunality, his environ- 
ment, his heredity, the demands of his profession, 
all combined with his natural tastes, —who does 
not adopt one specialty, one ideal, one groove, 
toward which, if he be possessed of his idea, he 
would sway all who come under his command or, 
leadership. So we find one supervisor with strong 
literary tendencies, another, intensely practical, a 
third philanthropic, still another aesthetic and so 
on indefinitely. Our literary leader surveys from 
his point of vantage the many teachers in his cir- 
cle and, longing for a higher literary flavor, 

reaches, and consistently too, the Gospel of the 

Shild’s Salvation by means of reading. 

He cummends those teachers who exhibit most 
marked distinction along this line and lo! some 
hear him, who are not especially literary. They 
arraign themselves and smite their breasts, crying, 
**Woe is me! My pupils are not brought under 
this lovely spell.”’ 

Another, the practical one, tells us we are deal- 
ing with public school children and we must pre- 

re them for practical life in practical ways. 

e, nor they, are dreamers. This is the **Gospel 
of Labor.”’: And a gentle-eyed girl who has not 
inexhaustible energy, but has other glowing qual- 
ities, sighs in self-abasement, saying—** Am I be- 
traying my trust ?”’ 

and so it is that no one possesses a large share 
of all these shining possessions. 

Now, granted, that one to be a good teacher, 
should own a measure of all these gifts,--culture, 
energy, charity, refinement, magnetism and many 
other subtle and indefinable characteristics—a 
measure, I say, of all. But no one can have the 
full measure of all. 

Is this necessarily to be deplored? Let us look 
among our friends. In our companionships, one 
may contribute to our supply of energy by the 
contagion of his own; another may move us 
toward aesthetic ideals by his own appreciation 
of them—and so on to the end. Is each friend in 
himself less valuable, because he may supply only 
one need? May we not, if we are teachable, ac- 
cept what each can give and not under-rate any? 

ow the child, during the successive years of. 
his school life, comes in contact with these various 
types of woman. All have the gifts in some de- 
ree: all one or more in large degree: no one, all, 
In great degree. 

One year he has a finely literary mind who 
weaves into all his tasks her ideal and tries to 
make it his. The next year, a busy, alert, in- 
tense woman, who fills the time full with work — 

es work—undisguised but not therefore, un- 
lessed. ‘The next year, he comes into contact 
with the tender-souled dreamer. 

Tell me—is not this good? Can he not drink 
with profit, and even refreshment, from each well ? 

Forbid ourselves then, that we should be cauy|it 
in the meshes of the weighted net of distour- 
agement. 

Should we not ‘take heart’ and without undue 
self-complacency but with due self-respect s:y. 
**These children can and do get, some share, soie 
growth, from me, me as I am,”’ 
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country school teacher must labor and the 
question of discipline is one which perhaps 
seems the greatest. Without order we can accom- 
plish little and to have order in a schoolroom 
means not only careful judgment upon the part of 
the teacher, but co-operation, as well, on the part 
of the pupils. gat 
In the country schools we find nearly every grade 
and age represented, and right here lies the great- 
est problem of government. The method em- 
loyed for primary ones will in many cases not 
adapt itself to older pupils. In the case of kin- 
dergartners very little is needed in the way of 
punishment or serious discipline of any kind. 
As long as little ones are kept busy, their atten- 


Mi coun are the disadvantages. under which a 


tion held, and their attention is easily acquired in - 


most cases, they are not likely to have time for 
wrong-doing. ' And their little minds are so easily 
influenced it takes but a word from the teacher to 
set them going in the right path. Little Johnny 
has committed a misdemeanor. | I say, *‘I am very 
sorry that one of my little boys has disobeyed me 
and forgotten to keep the rules.’’ By my earnest- 
ness and tone I am sure to touch the right spot 
and nearly every time can pick out the guilty one 
by his crestfallen look. ‘‘But I am sure he is 
sorry and wont do it any more.”’ I pause and let 
them think a few moments then ask, *‘How many 
of you. think so too?’ Every hand is raised, 
Johnny’s among them. No more is said, but the 
same offense is not likely to be committed again. 
If these constituted our whole school the question 
of government would, to my mind, not need as 
serious consideration as it now does, and this arti- 
cle would not be written. 

But it is with the country school discipline we 
are grappling. Here come children from six to 
sixteen and even eighteen. They are seated before 
us—we are expected to govern and instruct them at 
the same time. Now little Sarah and Johnny and 
all the other little tots must be kept interested in 
something, while our attention is given to the work 
of the older classes; now the advanced work must 
be planned and given out so that the older 
brothers and sisters may not find time to whisper, 
write notes, eat apples and do numerous other 
tricks so well known to pupils as well as teacher. 
Right here let me emphasize the great necessity of 
thoroughly outlining the work of all classes pre- 
viously, for I believe therein lies the key to success 
in getting and preserving order. Busy pupils are 
orderly, for their minds are occupied with some- 
thing worth while; idle boys and girls are sure 
to get into mischief. And can we blame them? 
If fifteen-year-old George has absolutely nothing 
to do, or has met with a complicated problem 
which he can not figure out, while his teacher is 
hearing a cluss recite, is he so much to blame if 
he disturbs us by idly rolling his pencil down 
his desk, or displays a new knife to his seat-mate, 
or something of the sort? Boys are not men, and 
even if they were I’m very much afraid they would 
not and could not do all we sometimes expect of 
young folks. 

In planning the work of the day it is always 
best to have the primary recitations near the be- 
ginning of the session. Little ones need less time 
to prepare their lessons, therefore can be called 
upon to recite sooner than the more advanced 
pupils. We hear them recite, instruct them in 
the preparation of the next lesson and that with 
other busy work suggested by the lesson will afford 
them profitable employment for soine time. ‘lhey 
will need just a word of encouragement or help 
now and then, but a teacher can always find time 


for that between classes. I always allow about 


five minutes for this purpose. I also use this time 
for helping all pupils. This obviates the ans- 
wering of questions during the recitations, which 
1s a great hindrance. 

Do not keep 
Teach. 


imary ones inside too long at a 


time. ata certain hour to lay aside 
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By Alhambra F. Noyes 


their work so quietly they need not disturb the 
rest and to pass out of the room for a short play 
out-of-doors. They may be called in shortly and 
you will find will work enough better to pay for 
the time thus spent. I have even tried this with 
the second reader class and done so with profit. 
Do not make these intermissions long, however. 
A few minutes is all they need to liven up their 
spirits and give them a fresh supply of oxygen. 

Now let us turn our attention to the older boys 
and girls. The first step in governing these pupils 
is to gain their confidence. Let them know from 
the first that you are there for work and that you 
expect their co-operation and help. Make them 
feel that it is their school, not yours; that what- 
ever is accomplished during the term depends 
mainly upon them. Have a definite plan of the 
term’s work, and give this to them at the begin- 
ning, as plainly as possible, explaining at times 
just how they may assist in carrying out your 
plans. 

Girls, as a rule, give less trouble than boys, 
though when a girl does set out to be unruly the 
case is much harder to manage than when a boy 
is concerned. But the boys! Usually during the 
early fall, in the rural schools, we find only the 
sinadler boys, those whose services are not then 
needed on the farm. But along in November and 
December, when the seats begin to fill with sturdy 

oung. men of sixteen and eighteen years, a difhi- 
cult problem faces the teacher. ‘To be sure she 
can not use corporal punishment. That would 
be out of the question, comparing her physical 
stature with theirs, even if there were no other ob- 
jections to that method. I have found it entirely 
unsuited to this class of pupils. One boy is 
whipped. Immediately the whole crowd is up in 
arms against the teacher. And the boy in ques- 
tion is not conquered, in nine cases out of ten. 
A spirit of revenge arises in him which is likely 
to remain throughout the term. 

Boys can. be led easier than driven. Every 
boy has a heart and a great amount of pride in 
himself and we can surely get good results if we 
but ‘‘pull the right string.”” Make them feel 
that you trust and respect them, that you have a 
deep-felt interest in their school work, their play, 
and in their home life as well. Meet them as 
frequently as possible outside of school hours. 
Get acquainted with their circumstances and know 
what to expect from each individual. A great 
many errors can be made in not being familiar 
with a pupil’s home and his family, and ascer- 
taining his parents’ attitude toward his work and 
toward the school. A boy who has praise and 
encouragement given him at home is sure to 
achieve more than one whose parents never give 
him a thought. Parents have been known to re- 
mark, **Don’t expect us to help you, that’s what 
we hire a teacher for.’’ Poor ignorant people! 
I can not help but feel pity for such. When 
parents awake to their duty to their children and 
feel the responsibility they should, our schools 
will be brought to a much higher standard. 

Another obstacle, perhaps not as objectionable 
as the refusal to render aid to pupils, is the in- 
different ‘*Don’t care’’ feeling manifested often- 
times by patrons of the school. They seem to 
think their responsibility all ceases as suon as a 
teacher is hired. They rejoice in the fact that 
their boys and girls have some place to go when 
school begins, so they will not be bothered with 
them. Lack of enthusiasm upon the part of 

arents is a great handicap to an otherwise sucess- 
Ful teacher. To be sure we always find a few 
families in each district whose attitude toward the 
school is what it should be, and their interest 
shown in a practical way, and I am sure our 
teacher who has had any experience in this wor 
will agree with me that the children of these par- 
ents are more easily governed and capable of a 
greater work than those whose parents don’t care 
as long as they are not at home to be looked after, 
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nor running the streets. Of course these are ex- 
isting conditions and as we cannot change them 
all at once we must adjust ourselves to things as 
they are, and live in Lbs of some day seeing a 
transformation. 

In nearly every country school there is one 
*‘worst’? boy; a ringleader, one who leads ihe 
rest in sport and mischief. ‘To get the good will 
of this boy should be the teacher’s first aim. He 
is not all bad you will find. There is a tender 
spot away down in his heart that can usually be 
reached by kindness. Having worked your way 
into this heart you have secured a friend who will 
ever be ready to help you in your work. Speak- 
ing from experience | have found that every bad 
boy thus described is really the best boy when you 
get to the true ‘‘boy’’ in his make-up. Having 
the power and ability to lead the rest in bad things 
he also has the faculty of being an example to 
them in the doing of better things. Naturally 
they will follow in his footsteps as they have been 
accustomed to do. I have gone into communities 
to teach where this leader among the boys has 
been pointed out to me and a detailed account of 
all his former misdemeanors given me by those 
persons who are ever ready to give unasked advice 
to anew teacher. I have resolved then and there, 
that I would set that boy going in the right path, 
and having done that should feel I had done a 
great work. Having had some very hard schools 
and some very rough boys tu deal with I know 
whereof I speak. I have met some extremely bold 
and daring boys, and yet I have tried the method 
described in dealing with them and always with 
pleasing results. 

The method of seating two pupils together is 
very objectionable, yet it is still done in many 
country school houses. A teacher must use tact 
in seating her pupils. Do not'let them chose their 
own seats. I have often allowed them that privi- 
lege at the opening of a term, but have invari- 
ably found that changes had to be made and this 
gives rise to discontent. It is almost out of the 
question to get individual work from pupils when 
they sit together. The hours being long in rural 
schouls children will get restless. Of course nearly 
every school has a fifteen minutes’ intermission 
twice a day. In summer this is best spent out-of- 
doors. When the weather is cold or stormy it is 
a good plan to arrange some kind of amusement 
inside, although it is best to insist upon all going 
out for a run in the open air. Many pleasant 
and profitable games may be employed, teacher 
joining inthem. These help to bring pupil and 
teacher nearer to each other, and any wide-awake 
teacher can always have something planned for 
such days. 

We cannot get the best results by requiring too 
much of boys and girls. They must have time to 
play and develop physically. Remembering the 
time-worn maxim that **All work and no play 
make Jack a dull boy,’’ we can achieve more than 
by making school life a continual grind. Let us 
hope for a better condition of affairs, when par- 
ents and school boards unite their best efforts with 
those of a teacher to educate and mould the minds 
of the boys and girls, so they may become honor- 
able and intelligent citizens whose minds and 
morals show they have been inspired by the no- 
blest and best there is in life. 


‘*For young minds and hearts are before us, 
To move and to mould as we may ; 

Their hopes and ambitions are rising, 
Life seems to them brighter each day. 


Then let us help and not hinder 
The workings of each youthful mind; 
For the world’s greatest need, now and ever 
Is men who have left wrong behind.’’ 





Energy will do anything that can be done in 
this world; and no talents, no circumstances, no 
opportunities will make a two-legged animal a 
man without it.—Goethe. 
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DIAGRAM TOR MAKING AND DECORATING AN ENVELOPE 


Public School Drawing 


terest of the drawing classes naturally cen- 

ters about Nature. which furnishes at this 
time an abundance of suggestive material for the 
study of form, color and design. 

In drawing plant forms, have good studies and 
enough of them. If the studies are small, each 
pupii should have one upon hisdesk. The flower 
should be placed upon a sheet of paper of the 
same size and color as the drawing paper and 
upon the left side of the desk. Arrange the study 
carefully and repeat that arrangement in the draw- 
ing. If the studies are large, they can be ar- 
ranged in bottles or jars upon boards placed across 
the aisles, or they can be pinned against boards 

laced in an upright position. Avoid the use of 
fais headed tacks or pins. Arrange the study in 
a natural position against a background of the 
same color and proportions as the drawing paper. 
Use much care in the arrangement of the studies, 
as the pupils will thus gain an idea of composi- 
tion. Be sure that the background spaces are 
not too large. Place the studies so that each 
pupil will have a good view of one of them. Do 
not arrange a study between the pupil and a win- 
dow. Do not expect pupils to draw what they 
cannot see. Choose simple studies, arrange them 
well, then insist upon definite form study accord- 
ing to the experience of the pupil. No matter 
what the medium, the study of form is the essen- 
tial thing. 

For color lessons, each pupil should have a color 
box, brush, dish for water, and a 7 <ce of soft old 
cloth. The materials upon the pupil’s desk 
should be arranged so that he can easily see his 
study while he works, and so that his sleeves will 
not come in contact with his colors. 

Primary Grades:—Show the little beginners 
how to take care of the color box, how to moisten 
each cake of paint thoroughly instead of putting 
only one drop in the middle, how to take up color 
on the brush, how to keep the brush pointed, 
how to clean cakes and box at the end of the les- 


[) tent the early autumn months the in- 


By Lillian Fliege 


“rt Supervisor, Davenport, Iowa 


son. ‘Tea. them that the bristles of the brush 
must not be squeezed with the fingers, nor pushed 
roughly against cloth or paper. Rinse it in water 
and it on the rim of the dish, not wiping 
it. If a child’s first lessons emphasize neatness 
and care of materials, the time is well spent. 
When the beginners have made the acquaintance 
of their color boxes, let them paint the yellow 
moon, using no outline, but working in mass from 
the center outward, keeping the form in mind. 
Paint one of the red kindergarten balls. Paint 
a blue sky. Show the pupils how to make green 
by taking yellow and blue upon the brush, and 
painting a grassy field. Teach orange and violet 


when they are needed. After a few such exercises, 


the pupils may paint grasses, flowers, and fruit. 
In studying plants. look for the growth; for in- 
stance, the curve of the main stem, the position 
of the flowers or leaves, and how they grow from 
the main stem. 

Let the pupils arrange borders and surface 
patterns of leaves, seeds, flowers, and flower petals. 
Make collections of objects suitable for the mak- 
ing of these designs. Paced leaves may be used 
for laying borders and surface pattrens, although 
of course we would not paint from them. Choose 
simple leaves, as the poplar, or single leaflets of 
the horse chestnut, rather than oak, maple, or 
other leaves with, sharp outlines. Let the pu ils 
cut units of paper, squares, oblongs, Pr 
leaves, and flowers, and arrange them in designs. 
In making these designs, keep rhythm in mind. 


Compare the arrangement of units with the . 


rhythm in the puplis’ songs, with the time they 
keep in marching, with the drum beat. Pupils 
of the third and fourth grades will be interested 
in representing the beat of the drum in their 
borders. Let some one play the drum while they 
listen, then have them arrange their borders, 
grouping their units in twos or threes when nec- 
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essary. After the pupils have had a little practice 
in the arranging of borders and surface patterns, 
let them paint similar designs, using no guiding 
lines, but training the eye to judge the — 
Paint each unit very simply, a mere spot of color 
being all that is necessary, but try to keep the 
spots alike. 

Cut out of paper dolls handkerchiefs, collars, 
and towels, and decorate them with borders. 

Let the small children do much work in illus- 
tration, using charcoal, colored crayons, and water 
colors, and be careful of the criticisms you make. 
If the figures show action, the drawing should be 
commended, no matter what faults exist. But if 
the drawing of boys playing tag, for instance, 
shows the little figures standing stiffly with both 
feet upon the ground, call the pupil’s attention to 
the fact that they are not running. Have a 
i run back and forth across the room, and 
et the others see what he does with his body, 
arms, and legs when he runs, then draw again. 
If the pupils draw on a small scale, and crowd 
their papers with details, show them Millet’s 
Sower, the Gleaners, or whatever pictures of good 
simple composition are at hand. Let them notice 
how few things the artist has represented in telling 
his story, and how large the tigures are. Then 
try again. 

An interesting thing for the smallest children, 
and something which they can do at their desks 
without much supervision is to string large seeds, 
beads, and similar things, alternating with straws 
cut in inch pieces. Use a blunt needle with a 
large eye, and string or carpet warp. Show the 
ee how to thread their own needles. Com- 

inations according to color and number may be 
made, correlating with number lessons. Let the 
pupils collect things suitable for stringing. Let 
them cut units for these chains similar to those cut 
for design making. Whenever possible, stimulate 
the inventive faculties of the pupils by allowing 
them to make or find their own materials for 
working. These chains may be put to immediate 
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use as neck chains, making sash curtains for the 
windows, or joining all of them in long garlands 
for decorating the room. Tacks may be used 
driven in suitable places about the walls, and left 
in place, so that it is the work of only a moment 
to hang such decorations prettily, or to remove 
them. 

Weaving on the small looms, using slats, car- 
pet rags, or yarn, is a most interesting form of 
constructive work for primary grades. Slats, or 
splints, are useful as a first exercise in weaving. 
Many different patterns may be made by using 
different number combinations in weaving under 
and over. The slats may be quickly removed to 
be used again. Carpet rags are desirable for 
weaving as the pupils can furnish this material 
themselves, and the finished rug is more closely 
related to ‘*real’’ carpets than a yarn rug would 
be. Borders or stripes may be introduced, and 
the oldest of the primaries will be glad to try a 
design involving a border on all four sides, or 
something similar. First, arrange the design 
upon ee then weave it. 

Perhaps the most interestings of all forms of 
constructive work for the lower grades is to make 
and furnish a doll’s house. One need not have 
an elaborate house of many rooms. Why cannot 
our dolls begin with one or two rooms as pioneers 
do, building on another and perhaps another as 
circumstances permit? <A living room to begin 
with may be. easily contrived by the pupils out of 
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a wooden or even a pasteboard box. Windows 
and doors may be cut. The wall papers may be 
tinted, and borders painted or stencilled by even 
the smallest pupils. Woven slats make good 
window shades. Soft curtains may be made for 
the windows, perhaps woven. A rag rug may be 
woven for the floor. This is a good beginning. 
Next let the pupils decide on the most necessary 
furniture, and contrive ways and means of mak- 
ing it. Spools of different sizes are suggestive 
for doil furniture. Have pieces of thin wood, 
chalk boxes, etc., to combine with them, and the 
house will soon be furnished. Have pictures of 
well furnished rooms and catalogs of furniture of 
good lines and simple construction within the 
ae reach, 

his is a good time to make an envelope or 
portfolio to hold drawings. Even the lowest 
grade may make some such envelope as this. 
Provide each pupil with a piece of stout manilla 
paper about 10x15 inches in size. Fold a lap of 
about one inch at one side, creasing at AB. 
(Figure 1.) In folding stiff paper, it is a good 
plan to place a rule with its edge upon the line of 
the fold, then double the paper gently over the 
edge of the rule. Fold the opposite edge CD over 
AB, creasing at EF. Fold a lap of about one 
inch at the bottom, creasing at GH. This lap 
is folded while the paper is double as a fifteen 
inch fold is too long for a small child to make. 
Unfold. Cut out K and L. Slant the corners of 











the lap M. Paste the laps M and L in place. 
Paint a border across the top on each side of the 
envelope, or arrange a posted border of cut units 
in some harmonious color, (Figure 2. ) 

An envelope for intermediate grades has a flap. 
Each pupil has a piece of manilla paper 12x19% 
inches in size. Measure and draw AB seven 
inches away from CD. (Fig. 3) Fold on AB. 
Upon this folded paper measure and draw EF 
and GH, one inch away from the edges. (Fig. 
4). Fold K over Lat CD. Unfold and cut out 
M, N, O and P so that it looks like Figure 5. 
Fold the laps RS and TV. On WX, measure 
1¥% inches from each corner, on WR and XT, 
measure 4 inches from W and X. Draw lines 
connecting these points, and cut them. Fold 
and paste Y over the laps RS and TV. Fold the 
upper flap in place, and the envelop is finished. 
To decorate, draw a light pencil line about one- 
half inch from each edge of the face of the en- 
velope. Cut several 134 inch squares of paper. 
Cut each on one of its diagonals. Fold each of 
these triangles in the middle, and cut a simple 
design. When a good pattern is cut, unfold, and 
trace it in the four corners of the pencil oblong 
on the face of the envelope. Draw four more 
lines to connect the corners, and color the whole, 
using some color in harmony with the tint of the 
paper. (Figure 6.) These envelopes will hold 
6x9 inch drawings. 

Grammar Grades :—In using water colors, work 
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in a simple, direct way; in other words, use as 
few strokes of the brush as possible, and make 
every stroke count. Practise representing long 
blades of grass with single brush strokes, narrow- 
ing stroke to show the edge view of the twisting 
blade, and widening it where the blade of' grass 
shows its broad side. Inthe same way, represent 
leaves of various shapes, and flowers, using a 
single stroke for each petal. Study and paint 
grasses, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. When 
more than one color is used in painting a leaf or 
flower, paint the lightest color first, then before 
it is dry, brush in lightly the darker colors. The 
colors should ‘‘run”’ a little. When pupils per- 
sist in leaving hard abrupt edges between colors, 
have them observe closely the apple, the nastur- 
tium blossom, o: whatever the study 1s. Is it not 
true that thse colors mix or ‘run?’ Then if 
you want y:ur drawing to truly represent the 
study, you must let your colors ‘‘run.”’ Study 
the growth carefully. No matter how beautiful 
the color nor how excellent the technique, the 
drawing is poor unless it represents the growth 
truthfully. Make large drawings, considering 
the entire sheet of paper as the space to be filled, 
and repeating upon it the same arrangement that 
the study forms upon its background. In gen- 
eral, do not make drawings smaller than the object 
is. If the study is large, as a cornstalk, repre- 
sent only a part of it. 

Precede pencil lessons with a few minute’s prac- 
tice in making curved and straight lines. Few 
pupils know the possibilities of their pencils 
Represent as many grays as possible in your pen- 
cil lines, also as many different widths of line as 
you can. Draw leaves in different positions for 
form study. Choose leaves of simple outline. 
Let the pupil hold his leaf so that he can see 

art of the upper, and part of the lower sides. 

lave him make a ais sketch of the leaf while 
he holds it. Draw it in another position. After 
the leaves have been touched with frost and more 
or less curled up and withered, they make good 
studies. The appearance of the leaf is so different 
from the pupil’s idea of it when fresh and green 
that he is led to observe it closely, and is not so 
apt to draw from memory or imagination. Then 
jt is extremely interesting to him to see whether 
he can reproduce the curled and withered look. 
Find and sketch lightly the long lines, first among 
them the midrib, studying carefully the propor- 
tion of length and breadth. Introduce very little 
detail. Last of all, give a few strong accents on 
the nearest edges and the most clearly defined 
parts. After most of the leaves have fallen, 
secure some branches of grape, or some other 
plant having large joints, and study and represent 
the form carefully with pencil. 

For the same purposes, study of growth and 
form, let the pupils represent in accented outline 
part of a corn stalk, a stem of hollyhock, or some 
other large characteristic growth. Choose some 
large plant study showing light and dark colors, 
and represent it in values in pencil. To represent 
color in values is to use gray instead of color, a 
light gray for a light color, and a dark gray for 
a dark color. When representing a large study 
in pencil values, use a broad stroke. 

With a flower, bud, or seedpod to study, find 
interesting motives for design. Make pencil 
drawings of these motives, and keep them for 
future use. Use one of the motives in a border. 

Let the pupils make collections of natural ob- 
jects showing beautiful color, as, pebbles, shells, 
mosses, leaves, seeds and seedpods, bark of trees, 
feathers, insects, and so on. Examine these things 
closely so that their beautiful colors will be seen 
and appreciated. Compare these colors with 
those in the color box. The pupils will quickly 
see that they are usually not so pure in color nor 
so intense. Choose color combinations from these 
objects for dresses and ribbons, for carpets and 
cushions, for walls, and so on. Compare these 
grayed colors with those of full intensity. Ex- 

veriment in mixing these colors. The pupils 
will find that the red and green in the oak leaf 
are made by adding red to the green, and green 
to tne red. We can harmonize our colors by us- 
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ing the same method that Mother Nature does. 


adding the one to the other. We have thre 
colors, red, yellow, and blue. We can gray eithe 
of them by adding the other two. 
regular arrangement of units around a center. 
What rosettes are to be found in Nature? Ma 
drawings of rosettes suggested by flowers or fru 


Tint them in flat tones, using the natural colays 
.grayed. Outline with a brush line of dat. £ 
Make an envelope for the Monthly Report Cad, § 


-Bitth: 


or a portfolio to hold drawings. For suggestio 
as to patterns, see envelopes given for primary 
grades. 

Encourage the pupils to work simply, and to 
make large drawings. Give the pupils some idea 
of how to place their drawings well, usually about 
half way between the two sides, and slightly 
nearer the top of the — than the bottom. 

Accustum yourself to drawing before the pupils. 
It takes only two or three minutes to make a sketch 
illustrating some method of working, and you 
can do more for the pupils in that way than in 
any amount of telling. You need not always 
draw or point the same thing that the pupils are 
to do. If you do, you will find that they imitate 
your work from memory instead of observing for 
themselves. 





Home Study 
By Maud Hawkins 
Should home study by pupils be reqeuired? It 


all depends on the environments of the child. If 
rego help him in the right way, by showing 

im how to help himself, it would not be a detri- 
ment to him, but if the parent merely learns the 
lesson for the child as far as possible, it should 
be discouraged. A teacher may by a little tact 
ascertain the preparation on the part of the pupil. 
He should be required tu do his work without his 
paper, then if it is the parent’s work it is soon 
detected. 

With a dull pupil some help at home is very 
great help, for the teacher who has so little time 
cannot give the pupil the individual attention that 
a parent can, who often spends hours in helping 
and explaining the lesson, and sometimes the puar- 
ent understands the pupil better than the teacher 
and can explain in such a way that he will grasp 
it quicker. But where an unusually bright child 
gets his lessons at home that he may have time 
for mischief, it should be discouraged. When a 
pupil comes in the morning all animated, his eyes 
glistening with triumph, and expecting to receive 
a as he exclaims, *‘Miss—, 1 have all my 
essons learned,’’ who can have the heart to say, 
**Well Johnnie you must not do itagain. I don’t 
allow it. You must get all your lessons under m 
supervision’’, and Johnnie, crest-fallen takes his 
seat, inwardly vowing that he will ‘‘never get 
another lesson for her.’? On the other hand it 
should not be demanded below the fifth grade. 





The Bad Boy in School 


What haven’t we heard and read about the 
mischievous antics and wilful maliciousness com- 
mitted at school by the boys? But don’t you 
know, all such tales must be taken with a grain 
of salt, especially if everything comes out in favor 
of the bad boy and the teacher always suffers. In 
fact the majority of these tales are told after the 
*“bad boys’? have grown to be “big blustering 
men.’”” 

But, of course, there are bad boys, too many of 
them. Occasionally, we even find incorrigible 


boys—and girls too—but they don’t often get the’ 


upper hand with the teacher more than once, 
thank goodness, before the reform school claims 
them. : 

But, let us consider just what to do with the 
boys who are continually trying our patience and 
our nerves. 

First: Keep him indoors at recesses, especially 
on pleasant days, when he can hear the other. boys 
playing. If he repeats the offense, you should 

ouble the punishment. If you are firm in this 
method of treatment you will soon find it effective 
in producing good results. 





A rosette is a” 
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Second: It is a good plan to prevent mischiev- 
us ve from enjoyiny any of the liberties of 
school-room until they have a satisfactory 
conduct.gecord. 
‘hirdj Administer all punishments quictly 
Brngy. Do not allow yourself to become 












tij: Seldom give punishments before the 
‘sqhool, but after the others have been 





Keep alert. Watch the mischievous 
“carefully. If sees are caught in the act 
ery tinge a wrong deed is committed, they will 
b of it.—W. Clement Moore. 








Pungent Paragraphs 
Compiled by y M. E. K. 


Seems sometimes as if folks like that—ree] 
good-hearted folks, too, that wouldn’t hurt a 
fly—git solid comfort out of the feelin’ that 
everybody that don’t agree with ’em is bound to 
everlastin’ torment. I don’t know but it’s wicked 
to say it, but honest, it seems as if them kind 
would "bout as soon give up the hopes of Heaven 
for themselves as they would the satisfaction. of 
knowin’ *twas t’other place for the other feller. 
—Joseph C. Lincoln in Cap’n Eri. 


**It always seemed to Haydock that men and 
women in becoming parents somehow or other 
managed to forfeit a great deal of intelligence. 
He intended some day to ask a psychologist, with 
children, if this was a provision or perversion of 
nature.—Charles M. Flandran in ‘* Harvard 
Episodes.” 


Th’ magazines ought to be compelled to mark 
all lithrachoor plainly so that th’ reader can’t be 
deceived. ‘They ought to put two stars on th’ 
end iv it or mark it ‘Reading Matther”’ or print 
a line at th’ bottom: **Persons answerin’ this 
pome are requested to mention Nobody’s.’’ A's 
it is now many iv these artickles will fool nine 
men out iv ten. Ye pick up a magazine an’ ye 
see something that looks like an’ advertisement. 
It is almost as well printed an’ illusthrated. On’y 
an expert cud tell th’ diff’rence at th’ first glance. 
But whin ye get to th’ end ye find to ye’er dis- 
gust that ye’ve been wastin’ ye’re time, readin’ 
a wurruk iv fiction. Its very annoyin’.—F. P. 
Dunne in The American Magazine. 


I shorely does hate to borrow, for I don’t 
know anythin’ dat makes me so tired as to have 
to work for money dat [ has done already spent. 
Hit’s lak buyin’ things on de installment plan, 
which gives you mo’ w’ar an’ t’ar on yo’ nerves 
for de price dan anythin’ else in dis world.— 
Elizabeth M. Gilmer in ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


The bonds of love and good will that hold us 
to our fellow men are the strong ties that make 
civilization and progress possible.”? The ‘* Hoo- 
sier.”” 


The completest joy and the profoundest sorrow 
are both silent.—Phillips Brooks. 


Let a foolish, heavy breakfast sour and stew in . 


a man’s insides, and every mole-hill seems a 
mountain high. Tell him the funniest story that 
ever was, and he won’t laugh. Hecan’t. How 
ean he realize his intellectual well-being through 
the latest sense of all to come—the sense of humor 
—when the primal sense of all, that which lies 
under the waist-band, denies his physical well- 
being >—Eugene Wood in ** Success.”’ 

Let us pretend that you and I 

Have no real cause to cry 

At the stones that bruise us so 

In the pathway we are treading— 

Tired, tired feet are treading— 

We are dancing as we go, 

Like we used to long ago, 

Let's pretend. 


—Selected. 


If a man has no regard for the time of other 
men, why should he have for their money? What 
is the difference between taking a man’s hour and 
taking his five dollars. There are many men -to 
whom each hour of the business day is worth more 
than five dollars.—Horace Greeley. 
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- FISTORIES are more than the chronicles of 
H deeds of men, more than a mass of facts 
chronologically arranged. They are the 
registers of a nation’s growth. It is true that 
the Greeks established colonies along the Medi- 
terranean shores. It is true that Russia hus made 
rapid strides toward the east. It is true that 
England has waged war on every continent. The 
fact, however, is not as important as the cause 
and effect. ‘These are the factors worth while. 
There was a cause for each of the epochs, and 
each epoch brought an important result. Every 
great event in history has been the result of focus- 
ing certain influences. The result has compelled 
a change in people’s mode of living, location, 
government, etc. 

The numerical growth of a people together with 
their intellectual and moral growth has been the 
principal agent in making modern history. Early 
history records a series of conquests for love of 
conquest only; conquest in which only the fitt- 
est survived; conquest in which the weaker were 
exterminated, driven out, or assimilated by the 
stronger. The last has produced some of our 
strongest nations, England, France and Germany. 

The teaching of history should cause pupils to 
see the relation of the agent and the result. His- 
tory is a disciplinary as well as a cultural study. 
It should train for business, as well as for love of 
country. It is the aim of the school to produce 
comprehensive, logical thinkers. History fur- 
nishes valuable material to attain thisend. Just 
as valuable material, if rightly used, as does 
arithmetic or manual work. 

History helps a man to enjoy daily life, toap- 
preciate the daily newspaper, and to deduce con- 
clusions with considerable accuracy. History 
presents in fiction-like vividness the lives of those 
gallant defenders who have given their lives and 
all except their integrity in defense the flag of 
their country. History develops a love for his- 
torical rcading and research which in turn causes 
the heart in man to burn ** As home his footsteps 
he has turned from wandering on a foreign stand.”” 

There is no better subject in the curriculum to 
train a boy or girl in good, clean, honest states- 
manship, making him abhor the vice, corruption 
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‘Value and Method of History Study 


By L. V. Arnold 


and debauchery of some of our legislatures. His- 
tory, however, is no place to moralize. ‘The 1905 
New York Staite Elementary Syllabus says, ** His- 
tury rightly taught is its own preacher. Moral- 
lizing about history is like painting a lily.”” The 
great value of history lies in its disciplinary 
wer to the individual who studies causes and 
raws conclusions, who traces the relations and 
sees the effects one upon the other of both subse- 
quent and contemporaneous movements or events. 

History and geography are inseparable, the one 
depends upon the other. History has made geog- 
raphy, and likewise geography has made history. 
Nearly two hundred years ago the celebrated Ger- 
man philospher, Johann von Herder wrote, ** His 
tory is nothing but the geography of times and 
people set in motion. Whoever studies one with- 
out the other, understands neither, and whoever 
despises both, should live like a mole, not on, but 
under the earth.”” While our modern conception 
of history differs from the philosopher’s, we can- 
not but recognize the truth of the fundamental 
principle. History isa growth, a development 
which is influenced by other nations, and which 
also influences them. 

The teaching of history requires the exercise of 
the imaginative powers to appreciate the motives 
and feelings of the early actors in the historical 
arena. The imagination may be quickened and 
interest awakened by the reading of historical 
novels, many of which are ** jeweis’’ necessarily 
mingling fact with fiction but furnishing the color 
of the period in homes, customs, manners and 
ambitions. 

Each movement requires an analysis to reach 
the “‘why.”? It is not always necessary nor wise 
to allow the investigations to extend too deep, 
but the basal cause should be found and perhaps 
garnished with a few interesting incidents to keep 
it fresh in the memory. In many ways history 
repeats itself. It is interesting and instructive to 
cause comparisons wherever possible of the past 
and present in mode of living, government, etc. 
In many parts of the country it is omen for 
classes to visit battlefields or other places of his- 
toric interest, and there feel the throb and beat 
of the atmosphere which haunts those sacred spots. 
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The recitation will seem much more real if 
illustrated daily by maps locating the sections or 
places under consideration. Pictural history is 
fascinating. It helps to lighten the burden of 
both teacher and pupil by reducing the memory 
work. Map work lends itself admirably to topi- 
cal recitation in both history and geography. 
This method of recitation probably finds favor 
among the majority of successful teachers. 

If the subject matter is presented logically a 
sequence of events is established with which cun- 
temporaneous history may be associated. The 
text book may or may not be used as a guide. If 
it is used, the pupil should be the master, not the 
slave. He should have access to, and be encour- 
aged in the use of supplementary history. A few 
histories of other nations whose relations with us 
have been closest is a benefit for obtaining the 
adversary’s point of view. It allows the pupils 
to exercise their aa and to reach as nearly 
as possible an unbiased conclusion. 

There are many devices in use to aid, encourage, 
and improve the study of history. Perhaps 
the most important and valuable laboratory 
aid are maps, pictures, newspapers, historical 
novels, and possible the notebook when rightly 
used. As generally used however, the notebook 
becomes a device of Satan and discourages the 
best study and good teaching. . 

Topical recitation, special topics, debates and 
questions and answers furnish variety and pun- 
gency to the recitation and study periods, While 
reference will be made to the histories of other 
countries, they will be treated only to the extent 
that they affect the land which gave birth to free- 
dom; the country which has risen to the heights 
toasted by Benjamin Franklin at a dinner in 
honor of the Paris Treaty closing the Revolution- 
ary War. 

The English ambassador toasted, ‘* England, 
the glorious sun at midday that illumines the 
world.”? The French minister, ‘* France, the full 
moon rising in its splendor to drive away the 
shades of night.”” The American representative, 
Franklin, *“The United States, the Joshua who 
commanded the sun and the moon to stand still, 
and they obeyed him.” 


Women in American History III.---Lydia Darrah 


HE story of Lydia Darrah has often been 
fi related to students of American history. 
It never grows old and so we deem it worthy 

a es ong these sketches. 

n the city of Philadelphia lived a Quaker and 
his wife, William and Lydia Darrah. In the 
winter of 1777 the British under General Howe 
had full possession of the Quaker City. The 
home of Wiiliam Darrah was a place often chosen 
by the superior officers of the royal army, as a 
place of private conference. 

Upon the afternoon of December 2, 1777 an 
officer of high rank knocked at the door of this 
home. He was met by the mistress of the house. 
He requested her to prepare the back room up- 
stairs for the reception of himself and friends 
who would remain in the house until a late hour. 
He ordered that she and her family retire to bed 
earily, adding that he would himself knock at 
her bedroom door when he was ready to be ushered 
from the house. 

Lydia began at once to prepare the room for 
the coming of the guests. She lighted the fire and 
made everything as cheery and comfortable as one 
who is a capable housewife knows so well how to 
do. Soon all was in readiness. She bude all her 
family retire as bidden, and she laid her own 
head upon her pillow. Anxiety, however, pos- 


By Annette Howard 


sessed her soul and sleep would not come at her 
bidding. She was a loyal patriot and a forebod- 
ing of mischief to her loved country disturbed her 
heart. She knew that within that back room of 
her own house plans were being made to injure 
the American cause. She became possessed with 
a desire to circumvent these plans, so rising from 
her bed she crept in her wocdine feet to the door 
of the room where the British officers were assem- 
bled and putting her ear to the key hole—listened. 

She heard the sound of a voice reading. It was 
an order for the troops to quit the city on the 
night of the fourth of December, and to attack 
the American army then encamped at White 
Marsh. This was enough for Lydia, she crept 
back to her bed, her heart beating wildly. She 
was so paralyzed with the weighty secret that 
when the officer came knocking at her door, she 
could not at once move. He repeated his knocks 
and she opened the door in a dazed manner as of 
one only half awake. 

She did not sleep at all that night, but lay upon 
her bed revolving plans by which she could save 
her countrymen. 

She dared not tell her husband lest she should 
endanger his life. At last her resolution was 
taken, she awoke her husband and told him that 
she was in need of flour and that she must go to 


Frankfort to procure it. Taking a bag for the 
flour; she started forth through the snow. On 
the way she stopped at the headquarters of Gen. 
Howe to obtain a pass through the British lines, 
Frankfort was four miles distant, and after toil- 
ing slowly on, she at length reached the mill, de- 
posited her bag and then started forth on the 
really dangerous part of her journey. She was 
resovled to carry her tidings to Gen. Washington. 

On her way. she fortunately met an officer whom 
she knew weil—one who had been sent out to ob- 
tain information concerning the movements of the 
enemy. ‘To this man she divulged her secret and 
returning to Frankfort repaired to the mill and 
with her bag of flour pursued her toilsome walk 
back to Philadelphia. 

The British troops marched out as ordered, but 
instead of catching Washington napping they 
found him ready and waiting for them, so in deep 
chagrin they marched back again. 

The British officer next day sought the home of 
the Darrahs. ‘*Lydia,”’ said he *‘are you quite sure 
your faimly were all asleep the night I entertained 
my friends in your house. Somebody had told 
the Americans and we marched back just as we 
came. I am sure you were asleep tor I could 
hardly wake you to open the door and when you 
did come you were more asleep than awake.”’ 












Autumn: A Description 
IM: to increase the pupil’s valuation of 
A vividness, 
Means: A model description; namely, a 
letter.written by Robert.Louis Stevenson. 
Method: **Today we shali try to discover how 
the successful author paints vivid pictures, 
**Read aloud the letter written on the black- 
board, Mary.”’ 


FROM “*LETTERS OF STEVENSON” 
Sunday 1) :20 A. M._ I wonder what 


you are doing now? in church likely, at 
the Te Deum. 

Everything here is utterly silent. 1 
can hear men’s footfalls streets away; 
the whole life of Edinburgh has been 
sucked into sundry pious edifices; the 
gardens below my windows are steeped 
in a diffused sunlight, and every tree 
seems standing on tiptoes, strained and 
silent, as though to get its head above 
its neighbor’s and listen. You know 
what I mean, don’t youf 

How trees do seem silently to assert 
themselves on an occasion! 

* * * * * * x 

I wish I could make you feel the hush 
that is over everything, only made the 
more perfect by rare interruptions; and 
the rich, placid light, and the still au- 
tumnal foliage. Houses, you know, stand 
all about our gardens: solid,steady blocks 
of houses; all look empty and asleep. 

**Who is the author of the letter? Where was 
Stevenson when he wrote this letter? What season 
of the year was it? Put ‘‘sundry pious edifices”’ 
into your own words. Why is the life of Edin- 
burgh ** sucked”’ into the churches on the Sabbath ? 
(Refer here to the long-established habit of de- 
vout attendance upon religious services for which 
Scotland is noted.) Why is sucked especially <4 
propriate? How is the picture helped by spea 
ing of the trees as if they were people? Why do 
the houses **all look empty and asleep?” 


**Read the letter again silently. Close your 
eyes and fancy the whole scene. What did you 
see? Add to his (pupil’s) picture. What have 


these pupils omitted from Stevenson’s descrip- 
tion? Have they supplied something that was 
not in the original? Have they altered anything? 
Which part of this description seems most vivid 
to you? Which part do you prefer? 

Find the one sentence that gives the keynote 
of the whole picture. Yes, everything here is 
utterly silent. What is the relation of the rest 
of the letter to that sentence? Yes, all the other 
sentences are merely used to show in what differ- 
ent ways Stevenson’s neighborhood was utterly 
silent on Sabbath during church time. Read the 
letter aloud once more, Edith. 

**You may now fancy an opposite kind of scene. 
Recall the busiest street corner you have seen. 
What sounds did you hear? Write a paragraph 
picturing that street corner; do not forget to 7 
interesting. 
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**Read aloud what you wrote. Are there any 
corrections? What did you find interesting in 
that paragraph? You may each read aloud what 
you wrote. 

“These have been well done (?) but a descrip- 
tion of this kind can be written best if the writer 
has the scene before him. Thomas Gray said 
Half a word on the spot is worth a whole cart- 
load of recollections. That is true. The next 
time you have opportunity, go to a busy street 
corner. Observe it closely. Fit words to what 
you see, hear and feel. As soon after as possible, 
write what you experienced, always, of course, 
leaving yourself out of the picture. Then com- 
pare what you produced with the paragraph you 
wrote here today. Notice the difference in vivid- 
ness. One reason why Stevenson’s picture is so 
delightful and so clear to us is that he wrote it 


while these thoughts were fresh and interesting to 


him.”’ 


Good Resolutions 

A bird’s eye view of the year’s work shows 
several phases of English to be followed. First 
and foremost, let every teacher resolve to perfect 
her own oral speech,—her enunciation, pronun- 
ciation, tone, and diction. The greatest inspira- 
tion comes to pupils from the teacher whose own 
love for the mother tongue prompts her to refine 
and strengthen her use of it. 

With a progressing teacher as the starting point, 
any class can enter upon the year’s work assured 
that it will terminate with success. If you are 
that teacher, so much the better tor you. 

Begin with zest. Select lessons you thoroughly 
enjoy, and let your class revel in a few recitations 
saturated with enthusiasm and pleasure. Keep as 
much of that spirit during the year as you possi- 
bly can, and add to it each week. 

Specifically, plan to make your pupils realize 
their dependence upon the dictionary. Show 
them how to take satisfaction in its use, by lead- 
ing them daily to new words skilfully employed. 
Scant vocabularies are the bete noir of language 
work. Persistent study of the dictionary is the 
real remedy. 

Do not overlook the fact that one of your 
greatest allies is the author whose work reads 
aloud with profit. Daily devote considerable 
time to reading aioud to your pupils. Much 
that they could not read unaided, they can 
enjoy with your voice as interpreter. Aiways 
have a volume of poetry at hand, and fill in your 
spare minutes—if there are still such in the twen- 
tieth century school—by reading a little from it; 
in this way your class will not only gain in infor- 
mation and inspiration, bui they will also gain in 
the art of listening. So many good collections 
of verse are at present on the market, that there 
is no dearth of material in this subject. 

Closely allied to the habit of reading aloud to 
pupils is the practice of memorizing prose and 
poetry. Dont forget the prose. The molding 
power of this work is strong; and you cannot 
afford to do without it. Sometimes let pupils 
select their own passages to be learned by heart, 


- always being sure that the selection is worth the 
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effort. Often have children come out in front of 
the class and repeat these treasures, and so give 
all the encouragement possible to this exercise 
that means so much in the life of your class. 

Resolve to give your pupils a taste for great 
biographies. It is difficult to find a more inspir- 
ing field for young people. Select those biogra- 
phies most closely related to your regular work, 
and let your class get the mental nourishment 
that comes from feeding upon great thoughts 
translated into great actions. Aside from the 
ethical gain, there is the advantage to the pupils 
from the language side; for here you can teach 
all the technical points in both oral and written 
speech. Especially serviceable is this subject of 
biography in paragraph writing. 

Make up your mind that this year you will give 
careful attention to the enunciation of pupils. 
Do not let your class slip from you next June 
carrying with them slovenly habits of speech. See 
none of your pupils elide vowels in such common 
words as library, arithmetic, geography. Through 
drill, fix the habit of correctly carving the words 
oftenest used in the schoolroom and in the home. 
Beautify speech. With older pupils, the nomen- 
clature of the various school subjects should be 
accurately given. Do you pupils subtract a 
syllable from nominative, participle, singular? 
Se do if left to their own devices. Find the 
difficulty, and then drill for correctness. In this 
way an atmosphere for better things will be 
created, and when that time comes, the battle is 
half fought. 

Shall I add an attack on such crudities as aint? 
We all eradicate such from our pupils’ affections, 
do we not? The main point is to arouse a feeling 
for good things in language; that feeling will be 
the chief lubricator in helping the machinery to 
run as it ought in all your English lessons. 

Above all, train your pupils to think definitely, 
clearly, accurately and continuously. ‘lhe Eng- 
lish period can do much toward establishing right 
habits of thinking. I need not add other features 
for you to emphasize this year. If you have read 
thus far, you will already be adding points that 


especially fit your class or your individual taste. © 


Have something definite to accomplish this year. 
Do not be satisfied with closely following your 
text book, however good it may be. Put your 
own individuality into the work, and if you are 
sincere and industrious, you will succeed. 


Reproduction: Verbal or Manual 


Indiscriminate treatment of passages of litera- 
ture is responsible for considerable havoc in the 
courses in English. Some bits of literature are 
to be memorized, some to be dissected, some passed 
over lightly, and some used as staple material in 
a variety uf ways. To assume that every kind of 
passage is suitable for reproduction is a grave 
mistake. ‘The greater number of narratives ere 


the most appropriate basis upon which to build 
the reproduction exercises; and yek, some narra- 
tives should be left untouched by rehearsals. 
Conspicuous among the stories that have suf- 
fered most from the *‘tell-it-in-your-own-words” 
method is **Hiawatha.”’ 


Primary classes. gain 
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most by hearing the poem ¥ 211 read by the teach- 

er; listening attentivelv to its charming rhythm; 
memorizing favorite bits of it; and most of all 
dramatizing and otherwise giving bodily expres- 
sion to their enjoyment of the verse. 

Instead of spending time in the oral reproduc- 
tion of the story, let pupils make the various arti- 
cles mentioned in the poem; let them paint or 
draw the story; let them act it. We >ffer the 
accompanying piece of child’s wark in s:ipport of 
this theory; not that this brush work ‘3 correct 
in perspective, nor a finished production; but 
that it is for this type of literature something bet- 
ter than oral reproduction. This kind of work 
is more profitable in training the imagination than 
is a verbal rehearsal of the story. 

Adhere to the practice of scrutinizing the liter- 
ature you give children with a view to determin- 
ing how each piece can best be treated. j 

Have you a baby at home? Do you ever sing 
baby to sleep? What do you sing? 

Let us all ag **Rock-a-bye-baby.’’ Do you 
ever sing ‘‘By Baby Bunting?’ You may sing 
that little lullaby for.us, Edith. What did I call 
Edith’s song? What isa lullaby? What other 
lullabies do you know? 

Some such introduction as the foregoing will 
serve to launch the series of lessons on lullabies. 
These lessons can easily extend over three or four 
weeks, — each day in interest and profitable 
knowledge. For it will be profitable, the infor- 
mation thus gained. . Each lullaby will carry the 
young people away to other countries and other 
times. 

Aseach poem is presented, make the background 
as realistic as possible. You 
will perhaps want to start with 
Tennyson’s *‘Sweet and Low.” 
Let the children enjoy the poem 
asa whole; then have them copy 
and memorize a stanza each day. 
Preserve these copies, for later 
you will have each pupil’s work 
bound into a picturesque little 
booklet to be taken home to 
mother. The art lessons can 
easily be reinforced by decora- 
tions for these booklets—I say 
reinforced, because children in 
this utilitarian age want to see 
some use for their efforts. 

Include Eugene Field’s **Wyn- 
ken, Blynken and Nod’’ in your 
series, and those matchless lu'!a- 
bies from Shakespeare. 

To these add the German 
Cradle song, **Sleep, Baby Sleep’’ 
and the Gaelic lullaby, which 
is given here because you may 
not be able to find it so easily as 
you car the more familiar ones 
named above. 


Hush! The waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam ; 
Father toils amid the din; 
But baby sleeps at home. ( 


Hush! the wind roars hoarse and 
deep,— 7 
On they come, on they come! 
Brother seeks the wandering sheep, 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the rain sweeps o’er the 
knowes, 
Where they roam, where they roam ; 
Sister goes to seek the cows, 
But baby sleeps at home. 


If your pupils have read or 
heard Kipling’s ‘*White Seal,” 
from “The Jungle Book,’’ do 
not omit from this series of les- 
sons his delightful **Lullaby for 
a Baby Seal,’’ for the rhythm is 
so charming. 

Of all the poems given in this 
collection, our pupils enjoyed 
most Sir Walter Scott’s ‘*Lulla- 
by of an Infant Chief.’’ Per- 
haps their preference could be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
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stanzas were pictorially presented, that is, a very 
vivid background was painted by using black- 
board illustrations of the castle, the knight, et 
cetera; these were supplemented by lively word- 
pictures of the olden time in Scotland. 


LULLABY OF AN INFANT CHIEF 


Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady both lovely and bright; 

The woods and the glens from the tower which we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 


Oh, fear not the bugle, though loud!y it blows, 

It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades would be 
red, 

Ere the step of a foeman draws near to thy bed. 


Oh, hush thee, my babie, the time will soon come, 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum ; 
Then hush thee, my darling, take re:t while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood and «aking with day. 
Let pupils find the old-fashioned expressions in 
the poem and give their familiar equivalents. 
When the ideas are clearly perceived, let the class 
read the verses in concert. Are you afraid that 
concert work will be sing-song, mechanical repeti- 
tionf Not if you have reached the children’s 
emotional nature in the development of the 
thought before you attempt to get any vocal in- 
terpretation. If all cannot attempt the simul- 
taneous repetition, try one or two rows at a time, 
being sure that each pupil puts the appropriate 
feeling into his words. Such. questions as the 
following will arouse a sypmathetic attitude tow- 
ard the lullaby: ‘‘Whosaid that? How do you 
feel when you are singing a dear baby to sleep? 
Where was this infant chief’s father? Who 
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guards this baby? Close your eyes, and fancy 
the soldiers protecting this babe from harm. 
Now read the part that tells about the baby’s 
safety.”” 

The great advantage of this series of lessons at 
the beginning of the school year is that it unites 
the classroom work with the home. For young 
children this is important; you will notice that 
your work will be strengthened in proportion as 
you bridge over the chasm between the formality 
of the school and sociability, of the home. ‘There 
is certainly a most cosy atmosphere created by 
lessons of the type we have just considered. 

After you get fairly into the subject you will 
find that its charm increases. You will perhaps 
discover some really good cradle songs in current 
magazines, and your tuste for such things wili be- 
come more critically refined. Here is a dainty bit 
of verse that you will perhaps enjoy. 

CRADLE SONG 
Ere the moon begins to rise 
Or a star to shine, 
All the bluebells close <i2ir eyes, 
So close thine, 
Thine, dear, thine. 
Birds are sleeping in the ~1es’ 
On the swaying bough, 
Thus against the mother breast— 
So sleep thou, 
Sleep, sleep thou. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Illustrative Lesson in Literature 
KUBLA KHAN 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Thru caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled 
round ; 
And here were gardens bright with 
sinuous rills, 
Where biossomed many an incense- 
bearing tree, 
And here were forests ancient as the 
hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The world is full of beauty: 
beauty of color, sound, form and 
motion. Have you felt the leve- 
liness of the rainbow, of the 
brook’s song, of the graceful 
elm, or of the swallow’s flight? 
The world is so full of beauty 
that it is no wonder that people 
dream of it. 
While sitting in his arm chair 
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one day, the poet Coleridge 
dreamed a lovely poem, which he 
wrote as soon as he awoke. 

















Xanadu is a dream country, 
you may make it as beautiful as 
you choose, 








What pleases you most in 
Xanadu? Name all the things 
that add to the beauty of the 








place. 





Optimism 















































SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


Live in the active voice, intent 
on what you can do rather than 
on what happens to you; in the 
indicative mood, concerned with 
facts as they are rather than as 








they might be; in the present 
tense, concentrated on the duty 
in hand, without regret for the 
past or worry ubout the future; 
in the first person, critising your- 
self rather than condemning 
others; in the singular number, 
seeking the approval of your 
own conscience rather than pop- 
ularity with the snsey. <oc Uta 
DeWitt Hyde. 


Knowledge in itself has no 
beauty, no value; it is only as 
it leads to service that its worth 
is manifest.—Rev. L. 4. Banks, 
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Legendary Literature---Indian Legends I. 


By Inez N. McFee 


YTHS, legends and traditions form a con- 
M siderable part of the virgin literature of 

every land. They are relics of the ancient 
simple, imaginative people who willed the earth, 
sea and sky with personified elements. There 
were mermaids in the sea, dryads in the trees, good 
and bad spirits in the air, and all sorts of greater 
and lesser gods who managed the affairs of the 
world. They were explanations of Nature’s mys- 
teries by a people who knew nothing of studying 
and reasoning in a scientific way. Each people 
saw these things differently and accounted for 
them in their own way, therefore each country 
has its own peculiar legends and tradtions. It 
will be our pleasure to study them throughout the 
fear, 

The myths and legends from the lore of the 
Red men are relics of our own country’s once vir- 
gin soil, when man lived hand in hand with Na- 
ture and read her secrets like an open book. 
What wonderful things she told him:— 

‘*In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyry of the eagle! 

All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
In the melancholy marshes ; 


Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Malhing, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah 

' And the grouse, the Mushodasa !”’ 


As soon as the little papoose *‘in his linden 
cradle bedded soft in moss and rushes’’ grew old 
enough to listen, his dusky-eyed mother began to 
teach him Nature’s ways. He dared not cry for 
fear the naked bear would hear him and for long 
hours at a time he sat listening to the whispering 
of the pine trees, the chatter of the sqirrels and 
the wood notes of the birds. As he grew older 
the very shadows dancing on the water had a 
charm and a hidden meaning for him. He learned 
the names and secrets of all the woodland 
creatures: 

‘*How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, etc.’’ 


Whenever he found himself puzzled, there was 
always a good-natured grandmother in the corner 
of the big tepee, or a wise old chief smoking and 
dreaming beside the bright camp fire, who was 
willing toexplain things tohim. And sometimes 
these explanations were wonderful indeed! You 
remember when the little Hiawatha sought old 
Nokomis and inquired wonderingly what the flecks 
and shadows on the moon were, she replied: 


‘*Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw her; 
*Tis her body that you see there.’’ 


And again when the little chap saw the rain- 
bow in the eastern heavens and asked its meaning: 


‘‘*Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.’’ 


No doubt the little black-eyed aborigine often 
sat spellbound under the wonderful tales of legend 
and tradition and always thirsted for more. 
Leastwise that is the way the tales affect his little 
blue-eyed successor and his older white brothers 
who never can hope to read Nature’s ways like 
those who lived in close communion with her, de- 
pendent upon her for their daily bread, clothing 
and amusement. 

Indian lore has attracted many students and 
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INDIAN CHIEF WITH WAR BONNET 


some of them have given us delightful bits of 
myth and legend from this wonderland of tradi- 
tion. No people has a richer, more imaginative 
folk lore. Longfellow loved to delve in it and 
he has made certain Indian tales and customs im- 
mortal. Hiawatha, with its odors of the forest, 
the dew and damp of meadows, and the curling 
smoke of wigwams twined about the traditions of 
the Ojibways and the Dacotahs, never loses in 
interest, and we “‘who love the haunts of Nature, 
love the sunshine of the meadow, love the shadow 
of the forest, love the wind among the branches, 
and the rain-shower and the snow-storm, and the 
rushing of great rivers through their palisades of 
pine trees, and the thunder in the mountains,”’ 
always find in it something new to interest and 
admire. a 

The real Hiawatha, whose name the poet used, 
was the mysterious son of Wenonah and the false 
West-wind, Mud jekeewis, a grandson to the fair 
Nokomis who dropped from the moon. He was 
sent by the Great Spirit to clear the rivers, forests 
and fishing grounds, and to teach the Red men 
the art of peace. His coming was proclaimed to 
all the tribes at a great gathering of the Indians 
at Red-Pipe-Stone Quarry, when the Great Spirit 
broke from the precipice piece of the pipe-stone, 
rolled it into pipe, and smoked over-them to the 
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North, South, East and West, bidding them to go 
hence, smoke the pipe of peace, and prepare to 
live as brothers under the guidance of the prophet 
he would send. Hiawatha was known among all 
the Indian nations, though each had. different 
names for him, calling him Chiabo, Tarenya- 
wagon, Michabaou, etc. No doubt his adventures 
were even more interesting than the poet makes 
them and as we read them over once more, from 
the time he decided to.set out and see the West 
Wind at the portals of the Sunset, through the 
trials of fasting and training for strength and en- 
durance, the preparation for sailing, and the ad- 
ventures which followed, until at last he sailed 
away forever to the Islands uf the Blessed in the 
Land of the Hereafter, we marvel more and 
more and feel exceeding glad that Longfellow 
was inspired to paint these rich pictures for us. 
Someway they give us a different conception of 
the American Indian; we feel that he was consid- 
erably more than Campbell paints him :— 


‘*As monumental bronze unchanged his look: 
A soul, that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 
Train’d, from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook. 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.’ 


The Indians, like all the early peoples scattered 
over the broad earth, looked for a force, like them- 
selves only more powerful, in everything. Where 
the Greeks saw gods wrestling for good and evil, 
the Indians saw spirits. Everything that lived 
or moved or gave any sign of life was peopled 
with spirits and creatures of marvelous power and 
understanding, which, on being wantonly des- 
troyed, would turn to ghosts and baleful shadows. 
Thus some of the Red men politely apologized to 
the spirit of the bear before slaying him, carefully 
put the fish’s bones back into the sea, and was at 
great pains always to keep peace with the spirit 
world, Ghosts ever hovered near them and parti- 
cularly haunted the couches of the sick. The 
Dakotahs believed that cedar smoke had great 
power to dispel spirits of all kinds; therefore a 
cedar fire was always kindled at night before the 
wigwams of the suffering. All the tribes firmly 
believed in the Great Spirit and the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds of the Hereafter. Among some 
tribes it was the custom when a brave died to bury 
his bow and arrows with him and to kill his war 
horse upon his grave, that the animal’s spirit 
might travel with him and roam with him forever 
over the Happy Hunting Grounds. Read Long- 
fellow’s lines from the Burial of the Minnisink : 


‘* Before a dark-haired virgin train 
Chanted the death dirge of the slain: 
Behind, the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts, and eyes of grief, 
Leading the war-horse of their chief. 


‘*Stripped of his proud and martial dress, 
Uncurbed, unreined and riderless, 

With darting eye, and nostril spread, 
And heavy and impatient tread, 

He came ; and oft that eye so proud 
Asked for his rider in the crowd. 


‘‘They buried the dark chief; they freed 
Beside the grave his battle steep; 

And swift an arrow cleaved its way 

To his stern heart! One piercing neigh 
Arose, and, on the dead man’s plain, 
The rider grasps his steed again.’’ 


Always the best horse possible was killed; else 
the shade of the brave would haunt the tents of 
his brothers seeking a better mount! The funeral 
dirge of some tribes had nothing of sorruw about 
it. The song was sung in a joyous happy tone, 
for it was meant to cheer the dead man as he went 
forth from his friends into the Valley of tke 
Shadows. Outward sorrow was shown by the 
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singers’ arms which were slit loop-fashion to allow 
the stem of a willow branch to be thrust through; 
their blood dripped upon the green willow leaves 
and fell to the ground, a mute and terrible symbol 
of their personal loss in the death of their brother. 
The Indian believed that spirits were privileged 
to return to earth as they pleased. There were 
two classes—good and bad. The latter brought 
evil dreams, cruel winters and starvation. The 
good spirits brought sunshine, peace, plentiful 
harvests and ‘good luck in the hunt. Sometimes 
the Great Spirit, the ruler of all, permitted a spirit 
to return to the earth in some other form and take 
up its abode. Thus the willows were thought to 
be maiders who had been disappointed in love. 
According to an old Algonquin Indian legend, 
the first robin was the brave son of a noble chief. 
And the story of his coming runs in this way. 
The chief shut his boy up in the trial-lodge, 
where youths like him were forced to do without 
water, food, and rest, undergoing all sorts of tor- 
tures in order to test their manhood. It was sup- 
posed to teach them endurance and strength of 
purpose. For seven days the poor lad never tasted 
foud, and for seven nights he never slept. Then 
weak and weary and worn with pain, he faltered 
out: **O father, spare me, I am faint.*’ But the 
yreat chief hid his pity in his pride and counseled 
the boy to hold out till morning. ** You shall be 
a hunter bold,’’ he cried, ‘‘never knowing lack 
ot food. You shall be a warrior great, 
wise as fox and strong as bear, and many 
scalps your belt shall wear, if you will 
only hold till morning and finish your 
task patiently to the end.”’? The boy per- 
force agreed. Next morning when the 
old chief hurried to the lodge with food, 
lo! the poor lad was dead. Stricken with 
rief, the chief caused a grave to be made, 
and laid the boy’s bow, pipe, knife and 
wampum belt beside him. Then, as the 
mourners paused in their chant of the 
funeral hymn, the notes of a bird, 
speaking in almost human tones, were 
heard and the Indians turned around in 
speechless wonder. There on the lodge- 
top was a beautiful bird, with smooth red 
vest and coat of brownish-gray, which no 
one had ever seen before. “Mourn me 
not,’ it said or sung, “I, a bird, am 
still your son, and happier than if I were 
a fleet hunter laying scalps before your 
feet. I shall bea friend of man. Every 
spring I will bring him news of the melt- 
ing snow and swelling buds, and always 
will I hover near his lodge and corn 
land, his heart to cheer.’? Whittier has 
woven this legend into a beautiful poem, 
and, in closing, adds: 
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‘If my young friends doubt that this 
Is the robin’s genesis, 

Not in vain is still the myth 

If a truth be found therewith: 

Unto gentleness belong 

Gifts unknown to pride and wrong; 
Happier far than hate is praise, — 

He who sings than he who slays.’’ 


Many other birds were accounted for in like 
manner, but perhaps none so happily. For in- 
stance, when an owl hooted, the Indians would 
sav sadly, “‘It is the ghost of some unfortunate 
one. For some wrong his shadow has become an 
owl, and he must suffer long, afraid of the Sun, 
mournfully crying at night, before he can at last 
join the shadows of his people who have gone to 
the blessed Hereafter.”” The whip-poor-will and 
the phoebe were also sinners condemned to go 
through the world lamenting forever and ever, 
the one, perhaps, for giving undeserved punish- 
ment to Boor Will” and the other for trampling 
the affections of a beautiful maiden called Phcebe. 
The red-headed woodpecker, you remember, got 
his red feathers which distinguish him from the 
other members of his family, for the words of 
advice and wisdom which showed Hiawatha how 
to kill ‘the great Pearl Feather, the mightiest of 
magicians. The red man often showed his love 
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for this woodpecker by himself wearing a tuft of 
red feathers. 

_ It was the sea-gulls which freed Hiawatha when 
the sturgeon, the great King of Fishes, opened 
his jaws and swallowed not only Hiawatha but 
his canoe also. You remember, Hiawatha caught 
the wicked creature by the heart and killed him; 
then when the great fish had floated upon the 
sands the gulls fell to work upon him, and gazed 
in wonder when they saw their brother Hiawatha 
through the rifts which they soon made between 
the creature’s ribs. How they clamored and toiled 
with beak and claws to free him, and when at last 
Hiawatha laughingly emerged and thanked them, 
he called them ‘*Noble Scratchers,’’ a name'which 
has since clung to them. 

Oftimes the Indian worshipped animals. The 
Sacs and Foxes held the wolf sacred, and none of 
them would have dared to lift their hands against 
one even in self defense. It seems that once when 
they were at war with another nation, and pushed 
to their utmost extremity, with Death staring them 
in the face, a wolf suddenly appeared and a voice 
from heaven told them to follow it. They did 
so, and it led them through devious pathways and 
unknown gorges to a haven of security. These 
tribes reverenced the dog also. He was sacrificed 
as incense and eaten at their feast, not because 
they liked him but froma sense of duty, Dog was 
served at the feast following the corn planting, 
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because it was thought to insure a bountiful har- 
vest, and again when the harvest gathered another 
fast was spread as a sort of thanksgiving for the 
mercies and bounties of the season. 

The Ojibways and Algonquins had a beautiful 
legend about the maize or Indian corn. They 
called it Mondamin, or spirit berry, and the story 
runs that ~ certain young Indian chief, while 
observing «he fast of his arriving at man’s estate, 
prayed a er | that he might be blest in the 
chase and hunt and especially that his fields might 
be exceedingly fruitful. The Great Spirit heard 
his cry, and sent direct from heaven a beautiful 
green stalk with shining brown tassels. This 
took root, grew and brought forth a fruit which 
was a joy and delight to the Indians. They 
carefully saved the seeds, and as the years went 
by each family got into the habit of raising its 
own corn. The women took it upon themselves 
as their own especial privilege. They loved to 
waich the green shoots, and, too, there was a gen- 
eral feeling that the fields were more fruitful 
when tended by the women. Their footsteps were 


supposed to frighten away insects, and it was the 
custom for the most beautiful woman of the house- 
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hold to encircle the fields scantily clothed the first 
dark night after the planting. You remember 
how Hiawatha said to his wife Minnehaha: — 


‘*You shall bless tonight the cornfields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagemin, the thief of cornfields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize ear! 
In the night, when all is silence, 

In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 

So that not an eye can see you, 

Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garment wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of the cornfields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither biight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle.’’ 


Gathering the maize when ripe and ready was a 
delightful task and the young men and women 
enjoyed the occasion heartily. They 
chattered, laughed, and sang, putting the 
very birds to shame with their Joyousness. 
When some maiden found a red ear, her 
comrades called out **Nushka! Nushka!’* 
And the favored brave felt that his suit 
was won, for Nushka meant “*you shall 
have a brave and handsome husband!’’ 
You know the Indian always says as 
much as possible in the least words. 
Therefore, when a crooked or blighted 
ear was found, and someone called out 
**Wagemin!”’ it brought to the minds 
of the whole company the picture of a 
little, stooping, weazened old man, the 
wicked corn thief spirit, who had uncon- 
sciouly left a reminder of his visit in the 
shape of an uglv crooked ear. The cry 
was also the signal for the wildest antics 
of mimicry; some crept, some limped, 
others stooped about bent nearly double, 
stealing and hiding the corn in imitation 
of the wretched Wagemin. 

Besides the spirits which lurked in 
plants and animals, there were powerful 
forces in the winds, the clouds, the stars, 
the moon, and the sun, and wonderful 
tales were told concerning them. Winter 
was brought about by the Cold-Maker, 
the dreaded North Wind, who dwelt 
among icebergs and everlasting snow- 
drifts in the far North. He painted the 
leaves with scarlet, red, and yellow in 
the Autumn; he froze the ponds, lakes, and rivers, 
and drove the birds to the southward; he scurried 
about hither and thither, with his hair all snow- 
besprinkled and streaming behind him like a 
river, heaping snow drifts all about, flapping the 
lodge curtains and whistling down the smoke flues. 
He was greatly dreaded and the people were 
always happy when the warm South Wind, thé 
Summer-Maker, came and wrestled with him and 
drove him back into the North-land. 

The Indians often spoke of the North Wind as 
the **Storm Fool.’’ When the snowflakes whirled 
in eddies round the lodges and the wind whistled 
in gusty tumults down the smoke-flue pipes, some 
one would cry, *“There comes the storm fool, Pau- 
Puk-Keewis! He is dancing through the village, 
gathering in his harvest.’? Perhaps you remem- 
ber reading in Hiawatha about how Pau-Puk- 
Keewis often roamed the earth in human guise. 
He it was who danced the **Beggar Dance’”’ at 
Hiawatha’s wedding. At times he was very crafty 
and mischievous, and once when he called at 
Hiawatha’s lodge and found the family absent he 
tore things up in great shape, then went out into 


(Continued on page 34) 
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HE required readings named in the Regents’ 
Syllabus, for the first year high school pu- 
nls of New York State include eleven poems 
from Robert Browning, any one of which is to be 
read by the pupi!s. Many teachers read with the 
pupils not one poem, but all, or nearly all, of the 
poems named in the Syllabus. In my experience 
with teachers, I have found them very desirous of 
help in the teaching of Browning’s poetry. An 
idea prevails that Browning cannot be understood 
without much effort. Possibly this is true if some 
of the poems are read by untrained, unlettered 
people. Much of Browning’s poetry does presup- 
pose a background of information in the reader’s 
mind, such as only a liberal education can fur- 
nish. Much, however, of his poetry—its aim, its 
spirit, its trueness to life can be easily understood 
by young, unbiased minds. Right here let it be 
said that possibly the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing Browning lies in the fact that readers 
“try too hard” to grasp the thought intellectually. 
His poetry needs to be read with a lightsome 
touch, not slowly and ponderously, lest the airy, 
beautiful spirit escape one entirely. Readers of 
Browning often forget that in nearly all his poems 
somebody is talking—-a rude huntsman, a daisy 
lady, a faultless artist, a haughty duke, an Arab, 
a bishop—talking always naturally, true to life— 
as the speaker is and as he sees life—with inter- 
ruptions, elisions, side observations, a running off 
on tangents. ‘I'he great secret in the successful 
interpretation of Browning is for the reader to 
forget himself—to be the person speaking. 

First of all, perhaps, the pupils should be in- 
terested in the literary form of which Browning 
is a master and in which nearly all his poems are 
written—that of the monologue. It is an inter- 
esting exercise to read to the pupils the first parts 
of many of the poems, or sufficient of them, for 
the pupils to determine simply who is speaking; 
to observe also how the speaker not only tells his 
story but reveals himself. 

Believing that a little assistance in the teaching 
of each of the eleven poems by Browning, named 
in the Syllabus, would be acceptable to the teacher 
of first year English, the following is submitted: 

HINTS FOR STUDY 

The poem, **Incident of the French Camp,”’ is 
one whose spirit can be enjoyed by any sympa- 
thetic reader. The devotion and sacrifice of the 
young soldier can be understood whether one 
knows anything about the life of Napoleon or not. 
A familiaritv, however, with the character of the 
great General and with the events of his life, will 
give a deeper meaning and an added value of in- 
terest to the poem. 

If the pupils are not good readers and therefore 
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not quick to catch the meaning of the English as 
they read for themselves, the spirit of the poem 
should not be sarificed to their poor reading. The 
poem should be read aloud the first time only by 
a good reader. 

If it seems practicable and advisable, before 
reading the poem, the teacher may assign these 
topics for study: Napoleon; Lanner; Ratisbon; 
the flags of France—the tri-color, the eagle, the 
imperial standard of Napoleon (flag-bird. ) 

Raguies the pupils to tind out the meaning of 
the following words: prone; oppressive; anon; 
vans; Sire. 

Read aloud in the best manner possible the poem 
from beginning to end, without pausing for any 
comment, that the pupils may feel the meaning 
and beauty of the poem as a whole. 

Analyze then its structure in such a manner that 
there may be a still deeper appreciation of the 
poem. 

Read slowly the first stanza and require the 
pupils to see the picture that the lines reveal—not 
to try to remember the words, but to see—and 
then describe the picture. Is the picture charac- 
teristic of Napoleon? What is meant by the 
**prone brow ?” 

Read slowly the first four lines of the second 


stanza. What do these lines add to the first 
picture? Read the last four lines of the second 
stanza. Describe the picture. Notice the action. 


Require the pupils to read silently and deter- 
mine the lines or stanzas that reveal a third pic- 
ture --that of the boy standing before the emperor, 
the two conversing. 

Find the lines that reveal a fourth picture. 

Is somebody telling to one or more persons, in 
an easy, conversational manner, the story told in 
the poem? Is this poem, then, a monologue? 
In hath line do you Jearn who the speaker is? 
Does the speaker of this monologue reveal as much 
of his character as do the speakers in many of 
Browning’s monologues? Do you catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the speaker ? 

Who are the principal characters in the poem? 
Are they sharply drawn? Who is the secondary 
character? Was Lannes likely to waver? 

Where did the incident occur? Are there any 
words in the poem that might indicate the anti- 
quity of the city? 

The incident occurred in 1809. What does this 
date mean in the life of Napoleon—the passage of 
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how many years of brilliant victories and the fac- 
ing of what defeats? Are Napoleon’s thoughts 
loomy or cheerful as he stands on the mound? 

Re-tell the story, combining the four pictures 
in one written description. Where does the in- 
terest of’ the story won 4 its height? 

Explain the metaphor, **flag-bird flap its vans. ° 
Why did the boy say your flag-bird ?”’ What other 
reference to the eagle in the poem? . Explain the 
fitness of the eagle simile. 

The author, knowing well the character of Na- 
poleon, with a few swift strokes revealed some of 
his traits. Repeat the lines that show his thought- 
fulness; his doubt and tendency to melancholy; 
his quickness in recovery—the change from gloom 
to joy; his ambition; his understanding of and. 
sympathy with his men. Sad sa 

In contrast, determine the traits of the boy— 
his smiling joy; bravery in battle; devotion. to 
another, —the Emperor; victory over sufferng; 
willingness, like that-of Pheidippides, to fight, to 
tell the news, and then to die. 4 
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You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day ; ; 

With neck out-thrust, you tancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused ‘‘ My plans 
That soar, to eartlr may fall, 

’ Let once my army leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall’’— ; 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Uniil he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘*Well,’’ cried he, ‘‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshall’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart's desire, 

Perched him!’’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheaths 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 

**You’re wounded !’’ ‘‘Nay,’’ the soldier's pride, 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

**I’m killed, Sire!’’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 
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Arithmetic 
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tions ago who could do sums of surprising 

length and set them down in artistic form 

was regarded as a good Arithmetician. The 

scholar who could work the largest number of 

problems in the briefest period was the winner of 

rizes. and so long as he obtained the correct re- 

sult the extent to which he understood the pro- 
cess was a matter of small concern. 

Textbooks were filled with rules in the mechani 
cal memorization and —_.. of which all 
mathematics consisted. To facilitate the mem- 
orizing of a vast number of rules, the rules ap- 
peared in rhyme. The following rules from 
Hunt’s Arithmetic of 1633 are illustrative of the 
practice :— 


W* are told that the teacher of two genera- 


‘‘We are taught in numeration, number writing and 
notation.’’ 


‘*Add thou upright, reserving every ten, 
And write the digets down with all thy pen.’’ 


‘‘Subtract the lesser from the greater, noting the rest, 
Or ten to borrow you are ever press't, 

To pay what borrowed was think it no paine, 

But honesty redounding to your gaine.”’ 

The standard of scholarship of former years is 
being rapidly abandoned but it is still the stand- 
ard of too many teachers. *“‘The pictures of a 
Goldsmith and Scott, of an Irving and a Dickens 
present a type of schoolmasters not vet wholly 
extinct.”? For too long a time the “‘how’’ has 
been emphasized in Arithmetic to the exclusion 
of the **why.’’ We have been too prone to trace 
the pupil’s progress—page by page, —content only 
that he master the **how.”’ 

Today we regard the pupil who can solve nu- 
merous problems by rules arbitrarily stated by 
textbook or teacher not as the superior or even the 
equal of the pupil who solves only half as many 
problems but who understands the principles in- 
volved and works intelligently. Weare breaking 
away from the rules of Arithmetic and are direct- 
ing our attention to the principles that underlie 
the rules. As Myers says, “the major and the 
richer part of Arithmetic is thinking,’’ and this 
must not be allowed to become mechanical. No 
number of arbitrary rules committed to memory 
can make a pupil a thinker. 

Arithmetic is the first branch of mathematics to 
which the pupil is introduced and it is very desir- 
able that he should be taught to think for him- 
self; to understand, as far as is possible, the rea- 
soning underlying the various arithmetical pro. 
cesses, and that he should not be required simply 
to memurize and to apply in a mechanical way a 
set of rules without understanding the principles 
upon which the rules are based. 

It is so much easier for us to say to the pupil, 
—learn this rule and work this list of problems 
by the rule than it is to develop with him the 
thought process which is of such importance. The 
mechanical teacher will take the path of least re- 
sistance and teach Arithmetic in a mechanical 
way. It is by the evasion of difficulties in Arith- 
metic and in other subjects that many pupils ‘are 
helped into helplessness.’? McMurry says ‘The 
most discouraging thing in grammar grade arith- 
metic today is the flabby helplessness of many 
fully grown children in attacking difficulties.” 
Too many pupils are short-circuited and are 
taught results only. They do not experience the 
feeling of power or resource in self. 

There is a proverb to the effect that he who talks 
by rule never talks well; it might be said with 
equal truth that he who works only by rule does 
not work most effectively. In too many schools 
pupils are allowed to combine the numbers in such 
a way as to get the answer and no more seems to 
be expected or required. They are not required 
to tell why they do this or that, but “‘did you get 
the answer?’’ is the question. No one seriously 
questions the desirability of getting correct re- 
sults and it is a goal to be striven for in the arith- 





metic of the public schools, but when “getting the 
answer’’ is considered as of prime importance and 
the principles underlying the processes are re- 
garded as insignificant, we are developing the art 
of ciphering at the expense of the reasoning 
faculty. To simply do in mathematics; to get 
the correct answer, is not the only desirable thing 
even when one does right and gets correct results. 
To know how it is done and why it is done are of 
more importance. 

In the Arithmetic of the business college me- 
chanical skill in the various processes is of great 
importance; the **why’’ is nek thought of and 
not frequently referred to. It is proper that busi- 
ness college arithmetic should be so presented but 
our public schools are not and should not be busi- 
ness colleges. In the public schools, above the 
first four or five pol the ‘‘why”’ should be 
given emphasis. If the principles underlying the 
various processes are understood and a fair mas- 
tery of the fundamental operations was acquired 
in the first five grades the answer will in most 
cases take care of itself. The *‘Seek ye first”’ of the 
scriptures embodies a fundamental principle of 
education progress. When the higher purposes 
are served the others are unsually taken care of. 
Instead of requiring our pupils to learn arbitrary 
rules let us explain each step of the various process- 
es to them, showing how each step was derived from 
those that preceeded and how it is to be used in 
those that follow. These are the things that are 
worth while. This is emhasizing **the major and 
the richer part of Arithmetic.’? Such work makes 
Arithmetic a live subject. A well recognized 
authority on the teaching of Arithmetic asserts 
that nine-tenths of those who dislike Arithmetic 
or who at least feel that they have no natural 
aptitude for mathematics, owe this misfortune to 
poor teaching in the lower g: ‘des; to methods 
which thwart the natural movement of the mind 
by the substitution of mechanical rules and for- 
mulae, leading neither to acquired knowledge nor 
development of power. 

Dr. Morgan, one of the great English mathe- 
maticians, once said:—Merely showing a student 
a rule by which he can solve a problem and ask- 
ing him to check his results by comparison with 
the answers in the book, is no more teaching him 
Arithmetic than presenting him with a grammar 
and a dictionary would be teaching him Latin. 
The pupil who knows no Arithmetic except the 
rule he has memorized from the text will usually 
find difticulty every time a problem presents a 
point for which there is no ‘*cut and dried” rule, 
but.the principle-taught pupil can solve a new 
problem almost as quickly as an old one. 

Some reader may ask :—Have rules no place in 
the Arithmetic of the public schools? Should 
they never be used? Rules serve a very important 
function in Arithmetic but they should be reached 
and formulated by the pupil himself under the 
guidance and direction of the teacher. It is true 
that in developing rules and principles the teacher 
must, at times, reach out the helping hand, or, 
upon rarer occasions, lift the pupil oP the step, 
but when the development is finally effected the 
rules are not dogmatic statements, they are rather, 
as Young expresses it ‘‘forms of statement con- 
venient for remembering what the pupil himself 
has discovered.’’ ‘“*Lead the child to see that 
with respect to the topic in hand a rule is a sum- 
mary at the close of the work; for the future it 
is a tool to be used whenever needed.”’ 

If the principles underlying the rules are to be 
developed the power of analysis must be acquired. 
It is undoubtedly true that in some schools analy- 
sis receives tou yreat attention, but this does not 
condemn the value of a reasonable amount of 
analysis. Just as excess of compu‘ation may lead 
to ‘atrophy of thought,’’ so excess of analysis 
may lead to inability to work effe¢tively with 
number combinations. No thoughtful teacher 


would require the pupil to analyze every problem. 
Insistence upon detailed analysis must be with 
moderation. When a pupil is required to analyze 
a problem he will probably not reach the result 
by the shortest route, but he will make progress 
by relying upon himself and will tend to become 
independent of both text and teacher. In his 
excellent bock on “‘The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, ’’ (a book that every teacher of Arithmetic 
should read, ) Young says **When a child is learn- 
ing to walk he totters across the room, perhaps 
stumbles and falls and must be helped to rise, 
but when he has crossed the room he has done it 
himself and he has made more progress towards 
walking than if he had been carried across the 
room or across a hundred rooms.”’ ‘The analogy 
to the pupil acquiring the ability to analyze 
problenis is too evident to need comment. One 
problem fully analyzed and criticised by the class 
is worth many problems the difficulties of which 
are seen but obscurely. 

An analysis is an orderly statement of the facts. 
If the facts are understood the analysis can be 
made. An analysis should be such that if a ste 
is omitted the pupil is up against a stone wall. 
Analysis should not become mechanical. There 
should be as much freedom of expression as the 
conditions of the problem permit. 

The story is told that in a certain school a 
pupil was called upon to analyze a problem. He 
arose to his feet, but was silent. ‘The teacher 
said to the pupil, *‘Don’t you know? that’s the 
kind that begins with ‘since.’ *’ This suggestion 
enabled the pupil to go through with the analysis 
of the problem. Such work should not be called 
analysis. It is only the repeating of previously 
learned type forms. It is of very little import- 
ance how the analysis begins or how it ra or 
whether a certain number of “‘sinces’’ and **there- 
fores”” have been used, but it is very important 
that the analysis should be clear,-—concise and 
logical. Too many analyses are not good because 
the thought is obscured by the multiplicity of 
words. Let us insist that all work done in analy- 
sis by our pupils shall be brief, simple and free 
from vain repetitions. 

The teacher who presents Arithmetic in a 
mechanical way; who emphasizes the “‘how’’ to 
the exclusion of the ‘‘why,”’ finds that her pupils 
do not perceive the unity of the subject. To hee 
pupils, and perhaps to her, Arithmetic is com- 
posed of page after page of isolated rules and de- 
finitions. At the successive stages of the work 
the pupil fancies that he is dealing with some new 
principles or process when it is very probable that 
he has simply encuuntered a new phase of some 
thing with which he is already familiar. The 
time necessary to secure efficiency in the develop- 
ment of the principles of Arithmetic is repaid 
many fold by the results. ‘*Application is the 
price of mental acquisition and it is just as absurd 
to expect one without the other as to expect a 
harvest where we have not sown the seed.”’ Let 
us not allow our pupils in Arithmetic to be mental 
tramps,—calculating without capital. 

Emerson said, ““What we most need in this 
world is somebody to make us do what we can 
do.’ We as teachers must be careful lest we get 
into the ruts of mechanical routine in our teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. It is our duty to make the 
pupils conscious of their own powers. We should 
seek to cultivate in them a quicker and more ac- 
curate perception; we should teach them to think 
and to do. In a series of articles that are to 
appear in this magazine during this school year 
the writer will attempt to illustrate in a practical 
way the views that have been set forth in this 
discussion. “*The good teacher will always be 
open-minded, he will test impartially whatever 
gives fair promise of helping to give the child a 
closer grasp of number relations, and proving all 
things, he will hold fast to that which is good.” 
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Life in the Philippines 


By Josephine Leach 





driven in ground, and fastened together. 

Roof is most important part. Framework is 
made of bamboo stalks, then thatched with 
rice straw. 

Roof is made separate from house. Is car- 
ried and placed on it. Roofs are so well 
built, that often the old roof is carried on 
and placed on the new house. 

Furniture all made of bamboo because it is 
so light, and yet so strong and durable. 

One tribe of Filipinos called Moros. 

Build their houses in water near the shore. 

House made of bamboo, and built on long 
poles that reach up out of the water. 

Houses reached by ladders. 

Many months during year, natives abandon 
their homes, and sleep under the trees. 

Dress. 
METHOD OF JOINING SPLINTS Very light clothing is worn because of the 
tropical climate. 
[: PREPARING these outlines for study, I Occupations. 


























have attempted to make an intelligent out- Agriculture is chief occupation. 
line, that is, one that will give to the teacher Soil is very fertile, and land well watered. 
facts that she can use in working out the material Rice, sugar cane, hemp, cacao, tobacco and 
for the class. corn are the chief crops. 
Life in the Philippines presents a very good Rice Culture. 
study for third and fourth grade pupils. First, Rice takes a great deal of labor. 
because of the industries of the Islands, the sugar Plants sprouted first in small bed, then trans- 
industry, the growing of rice, and the growing of planted to large rice fields. 
tobacco and hemp. Second, the life of the Fili- Field is flooded with water. 
pinos is so very different from the life of the Workers wade in and set the plants deep in 
people of our own land, that it not only makes the mud. 
an instructive study, but an interesting one as All 
well. Ave AN 
The Philippine Islands. Ko 


In possession of United States. 

Over one thousand in number. 

Only twelve, however, are of such a size as 

to be important. 

Location. 

In Pacific Ocean, southeast from China. 
Size. ‘ 
Almost three times as large as Ohio. 

And contains twice as many people. 
Physical Features. 

Land very fertile. 
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Traversed by many small mountain ranges. PALM TREE FOR SAND-TABLE 
Many extinct volcanoes. 
Land well watered by many short rivers. Fields flooded again and again. 
Climate. Rice fields must be weeded. 
Tropical. Disagreeable work in the deep mud. 
Weather is very hot for a few months. Rice looks very much like rye or oats when 
Three seasons—Temperate and dry from it is ripe. 
November to February. Hot and dry Stalks cut with short curved sickle. 
from March to May. Temperate and wet Stalks then bound into sheaves. 
from June to October. Sheaved, stacked and dried in the sun. 
Hottest summer comes during our earliest Husks must now be pounded off. 
spring. End of log hollowed out. Rice placed in 
People. 


More than thirty 
races found in the 
Island. 

Each tribe has_ its 
own dialect. 

People small in stat- 
ure. 

Coppery brown skin, 
yal than the 
mulatto. 

Industrious and hard- 
working. ' ; : Be 

Homes. OAT EA UR DS : af 

Houses generally very 1 HII | ih y a 

low, | bat AL H| F | AMIE 


low, but having mt 
idee MULEL 1 1] 


Upper floors used by — atm A 
family. ee, il 


Lower part used as 



































TWO WAYS OF MAKING ROOF 


this hollow, and pounded with long wooden 
clubs. 

Rice straw used fur mats, for brooms, for 
roofs of houses, and raincoats. 

Rice has to be pounded so hard to remove 
husks, that is must be polished before being 
sent to the market. This is done by 
throwing the grains back and forth against 
a stretched sheep skin, until the roughness 
is worn away. 

Implements very crude. 

Water buffalo used to draw plow. 

Plow made of two pieces of wood. One 
piece sharpened at end. 

Sugar Industry. 

Sugar cane field looks much like a corn field, 

except that cane stalks are much taller. 

Crop is not cut until last of October. 

In Pullipnines, juice pressed from cane by 
means of mill turned by blindfolded water 
buffalo. 

This juice boiled down until brown sugar is 
obtained. 

This brown sugar is called raw sugar,—and 
must be refined before it is sold. 

Most of sugar is sold as raw sugar from 
Philippine Islands. It is refined after it 
is brought into the United States. 

Tobacco Industry. 

Tobacco plant sprouted in small beds under 
cover. 

Plants then set out in large fields. 

“Tobacco plants must be carefully tended all 
ieee summer. 

When leaves become yellow, the plants are cut 

Then hung on long 
oles to dry. 


When dry, the Fili-- 


pinos make it into 
cigars. 

On the Islands many 
women work in the 
cigar factories. 

The Cocoanut Palm. 

Many cocoanut palm 
groves are found on 
the Islands. 

Natives make many 
uses of the cocoa- 
nut. 

Drink the milk, use 
the meat for .food 





a and the great thick 
4 hulls for food. 
Domestic animals. 


shelter for pigs and a , actr i No full-grown horses 
chickens. idtinaniians are seen. 

House made of long if Few ponies are to be 
bamboo poles, ‘ FILIPINO HOUSE found. 
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Beast of burden is the water buffalc or 
caraboa. 

Almost every family owns a few pigs and 
chickens, which are sheltered on the first 
floor of the Filipino house. 

Schools. 

Many native schools, but all very inferior. 

All private,—generally taught by some Fil- 
ipino woman. 

Children gather in her home, while she cooks 
or smokes, they recite lessons to her. 

Very easy to find school, because it is so 
noisy. Children all recite aloud at once 
at top of their voices. 

Now schools with American teachers. 

Schools better in every way. 

Customs. 
Women wash clothes at river. 


Correlated 


Fifth Grade Reading :— 
CULTIVATION OF RICE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
(From Report of Philippine Commission) 


Rice is supposed to be of Asiatic origin and is 
the plant concerning whose cultivation the most 
ancient documents exist. It was found growing 
in the Philippine Islands when they were first dis- 
covered. Morisqueta, or rice boiled in water 
without salt, is looked upon by the natives much 
as we look upon bread. 

Rice is the principal crop upon which the natives 
depend for food, All the other crops together 
would not be sufficient to cover the loss of this 
one, for it is the one great staple food of the poor 
people. 

here are at least one hundred and twenty vari- 
eties of this grain raised in the Philippines. It 
is cultivated on both dry and irrigated lands, and 
whatever else the people of the Islands may neg- 
lect, the cultivation of the rice is pursued with 
care. 

For the cultivation of the lowland rice, the 
ground is divided into little ig generally 
rectangular, and having a slight inclination. 
These parcels of land are surrounded by little 
dikes which serve to retain the water. 

The rice is sown by hand in little beds of moist 
earth. 

While these teds are sprouting the flooded lands 
are worked by means of crude ploughs and _har- 
rows, drawn by the water buffalo. (carabao). 


In this way the soil is worked into a soft mud. 

























DRYING HEMP ON THE ISLAND OF CEBU 
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Rub back and forth with hands. 

Then laid on smooth stones and pounded with 
long wooden paddle. 

Clothes then hung on bushes to dry. 

Queer buffalo cart made by natives. 

Wheels made of solid block of wood with no 
spokes. 

Very clumsy. 

Most baggage carried on backs of natives. 


Filipino Life on the Sandtable 


Sprout rice plants in a window-box. Flood the 
sandtable and transplant the rice to the field. 

Make a wooden plew. Model the buffalu from 
clay, and harness to the plow. Model figures of 
Filipinos from clay. 

A fine Filipino house may be made with splints. 
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Fasten the splints together with strands of raffia. 
Make a section long enough to form four walls 
of house. Roof may be made in same way; or 
first make foundation of splints, then bind straw 
on top, to resemble Filipino roofs thatched with 
rice straw. Pigs and chickens may be modeled 
from clay and placed under the house. If sand- 
table can be flooded, erect a Moro house on long 
poles out in the water. 

A washing scene may be worked out along the 
shore. Filipino women may be made from clay, 
and may be seen washing their clothes in the 
water and pounding them with the wooden paddle, 
made by the children. 

Palm trees for the island are made by cutting 
a series of long leaves from green tissue paper, 
and wrapping the strip of leaves at the top of a 
straight smooth twig. 


Work on the Philippine Islands 


By Alice Cook Fuller 


When the rice has reached the height of about 
eight inches, it is pulled from the beds, formed 
into bundles, and taken to the place where it is to 
be transplanted. 

Regular lines of little holes are made in the 
softened earth, in each of which is placed a little 
bunch of six or seven rice stalks. Men, women 
and children work at this transplanting. The 
soil is not fertilized nor is any other care given to 
the crop. 

The harvest time is usually in August. When 
harvest time comes, or from that time on, accord- 
ing to the kind of rice and the character of the 
suil, the plants are cut one by one by means of a 
little hand sickle, or by the yatap. The lutter 
instrument consists of a little blade of steel or 
tin, semi-circular in form, fixed into a little 
handle. 

The palay as it is called, is then placed in 
heaps, then threshed to separate the grain from 
the straw. The water buffalo aid in this part of 
the work, also. 

Sometimes, however, the grain is separated by 
beating the bundle of palay against a stone, and 
sometimes by being pounded in a large wooden 
mortar. 

The wind aids in separating the chaff from the 
grain. 

It is finally separated from the husk by pound- 
ing it two or three times in a wooden mortar, or 
by the use of a kind of handmill. 

In the highlands it is necessary to go over the 
ground several times in preparing it for the rice, 
to break up the clods. The seed js sown by hand 


| after the first heavy rains, and without other care 


the rice is finally collected. 


Arithmetic— 


1. Of 150 acres of marsh land eighty-three per 
cent was suiiable for planting rice. How many 
acres were available for the rice crops? How 
many unavailable? 

2. In an upland rice field 1200 bushels of rice 
were raised. Ninety per cent of this was sold, 
and the remainder saved for seed. How many 
bushels were sold? How many bushels saved for 
seed ? 

3. A Philippino owned 800 acres of land suit- 
able for rice cultivation. Twenty-four per cent 
of this was in the upland, and the remainder was 
swamp. How many acres of upland did he own? 
How many acres of swamp land? 

4. If the upland in the above problem produced 
nine bushels of rice per acre, and the swamp land 
eleven bushels per acre, what was the total yield 
of the 800 acres? 

5. From a $1500 crop cf rice $150 worth was 
raised on the uplands and the remainder in the 
lowlands. What per cent of the whole was raised 
on the uplands? What per cent on the lowlands? 
What is the value of the lowland crop? 


Language— 

Essays on Philippine Customs; The Water 
Buffalo; Philippino warfare. 

Geography— 

Give a lesson on the Philppine Islands, using 
the outline given below. Encourage the children 
to gather their information from as varied sources 
as is possible. 

Location—( Position with regard te other coun- 
tries, as well as latitude and longitude. ) 

Form. 

Area—(comparative, and the number of square 
miles). 

Population. 

Physical features—(lakes, rivers, mountains, 
volcanoes, bays, harbors, etc. ) 

Government. 

People—(race, origin, customs, and religion. ) 

Principal cities. 

History— 

A study of the Battle of Manila Bay. 
Spelling-—(Give definitions, also.) 

Upland, lowland, highland, cultivation, par- 
cels, rectangular, surrounded, dikes, flooded, 
transplanted, character, 





A recent graduate from the gridiron of his 
university, and of a pleasant record there as a 
youngster of parts—four parts, it was said; bones, 
blood, banjos and beer.”’—Roy Rolfe Gilson in 
** Katrina.” 
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A Good Start 
T ine month many young teachers are going 


into the schoolroom for their first year’s 

work in teaching. Their preparation has 
been varied, according to circumstances. Some 
are filled with self-confidence and expect to do 
great things at once. Others are inwardly trem- 
bling and tearful of the outcome. Few realize 
the importance of a good beginning. During 
their school days they may have acquired the idea 
that the first week amounts to little outside of 
classification and organization of classes. Yet 
upon the first few days really depends, tu a great 
extent, a teacher’s success or failure in discipline 
and school management. The first day the pupils 
begin to take the measure of their new teacher. 
In some cases one day suffices for this estimate. 
A few days at most decides the question in the 
minds of children as to who is going to rule. 

And these boys and girls are pretty shrewd in 
their judgments. It therefore behoves the 
teacher to make a good impression. Changes in 
the program or method of presenting subject 
matter are more easily made than any change from 
a weak method of discipline. It is almost im- 
vossible to recover ground lost in this way. The 
injunction of one superintendent, **Better to err 
on the side of sternness than leniency,’’ is good 
advice for any teacher to follow in the beginning. 
She can relax aflerwards if she thinks best, but it 
is hard indeed to draw the rein after she has been 
too lax. Does this sound formidable—as though 
the children were watching an opportunity to mis- 
behave? It must not be taken in that way, for 
children are usually ready to be led, and if it be 
wise leadership, they will foilow like sheep. The 
question is, who is to be the leader—the teacher 
or one of their own number? 

I hear some eager young teacher ask just how 
she should bear herself to get the right start in 
discipline. This is a hard thing to state, yet a 
few suggestions may help. , 

A teacher must have dignity. Not the stiff- 
backed sort which repels all with whom she comes 
in contact, but the kind which calls for respect, 
and which checks undue familiarity. Sympathy 
and friendliness should go with it, creating a feel- 
ing of comradeship. The person who does not 
really enjoy being with children should not at- 
tempt to teach. 

Self -possession and self-confidence are necessary. 
If you fied this at first, put on a brave face and 
assume it, or you are forever lost as far as that 
class is concerned. ‘This does not mean an obsti- 
nate, know-it-all manner, but a quiet decision 
and a fair amount of resourcefulness in emergency. 
All the foregoing will be helped by a careful pre- 

aration beforehand for the whole day’s work. 
™ fact, that is the key to the whole situation, 
know, when you enter your schoolroom, what you 
are going to do every period of the day, and have 
a reserve for emergency. A well-planned pro- 
gram, even if not one item planned is executed, 
gives you a self-confidence and the pupils confi- 
dence in you. Also, if children are besa busy, as 
they are apt to be with the work all planned 
beforehand, there will be no time for mischief. 

The tasks for the first few days should be es- 

cially pleasurable and above all, worth while. 
The youngest child recognizes mere ** busy work’’. 

Edgar, aged six, started to school on the first 
day with eager anticipation. Mother had told 
him of the joys of knowing how to read, so he 
could read his own story books, and of the hap- 
piness of being able to write, in order that he 
might write little letters to grandma. He came 
home the first afternoon saying, *‘We didn’t do 
any work today. Miss K— had so many children 
in her room it took all day to get us sorted out 
and our names written. We just played with 
some sticks while she was busy.”’ 

The next day upon his return he was very 
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silent. When questioned he smiled and said: 
“Well, we didn’t do anything but play with the 
sticks, but I guess Miss K—was too busy to teach 
us anything.” 

The next day it was the same tale, only the 
smile was pretty feeble. ‘*We drew some lines 
on the blackboard, too. I don’t know what that 
was for. And she had us all say m-m-m with 
her. I wish’t she’d teach us to read.”’ 

Thursday he reported more sticks, more sounds 
and more marks on the board; and related in 
high glee how John Gibson had chewed up paper 
and threw it at the black-board when Miss K— 
wasn’t looking, and how Murray Flint had teased 
Marjorie Zane by taking her sticks and pulling 
her hair. “‘I stuck all my old sticks in a crack 
in the floor,’’ he said, ‘‘and Miss K—scolded me 
and said she had thought I was a good boy. She 
makes us Jay the sticks in a row on our desks.”’ 

His mother told him to do just as the teacher 
said, and assured him that the sounds and marks 
were all right, though she didn’t know just what 
they were for. ‘‘But what's the use of laying 
sticks in a row, mamma?’* She couldn’t say, 
but told him to have patience. Friday noon he 
announced, ‘‘Mamma, I’m not going to school 
this afternoon. I’d rather play with my wagon 
than those little sticks. I’m sick and tired of 
them. I don’t believe she’s going to teach us to 
read, anyway.’’ He was persuaded to go hack, 
and later, when the work was under way, he grew 
to like his school. Yet he never evinced the 
same enthusiasm as at first and there were many 
times when his behavior was not above reproach. 
He had many tales to tell of others more re- 
factory than himself. 

That teacher did not make a good start. She 
might have saved herself endless trouble by 
giving her pupils, at once, something which 
seemed to them worth while to do and explain- 
ing to them why they were ‘‘making sounds”’ 
and ‘*drawing lines’’. 

Have your pupils go home each day satisfied 
that they have accomplished something. This 
goes a long way toward instilling the right spirit 
of work, and does away with that idle dawdling 
which is prevalent in many schools. 

“Work while you work, and play while you 
play,’ is a good motto to keep in mind when 
training children. 

Another great help in discipline is a good 


voice. If yours is quiet, yet distinct, you are 
fortunate. If not, make it so. A loud voice in 


a teacher will make a noisy restless school; a low 
one may also do this, if it does not carry to every 
pupil. A good disciplinarian usually speaks 
quietly, but so that she can be heard in every 
part of the room. Begin by speaking in this 
way, and you will probably have a quiet school 
from the first. 

My last suggestion is to refrain from worry. 
That will never help, and is a positive hindrance 
to success. Make up your mind to succeed and 
then do the best that you can, keeping the good 
se? pe pupils foremost in your thoughts. 

ave an ideal and work toward it. Make the 
best start that you can, giving thought before- 
hand to what you would like to do, and remem- 
bering every hour in the day to do it. 


PHONICS 


Before beginning to teach the sounds, it would 
be well to answer the question, ‘*What is my 
object in teaching phonics?’ Many teachers 
have entered into this branch of school work with 
the idea that it is anend in itself. The only 


explanation is that they blindly accepted it as 
something required in the course of study, and 
gave no thuught to its utility. Had they asked 
themselves the above question, they would have 
discovered only one possible answer—that all 
phonic work is merely a means of gaining inde- 
pendent reading. It is therefore chiefly a sub- 
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ject for primary grades to be supplemented later 

y such drill in diacritical marks as will enable 
children to use the dictionary intelligently. 

With the utility idea constantly in mind, a — 
teacher who knows the sounds herself will be able 
to give her pupils something which will be of 
great use to them. Children will be able to 
make out new words for themselves, giving them 
an independence in reading which they could 
acquire In no other way. 

his work should begin as soon as the child 
enters school. It should not, however, be given 
in connection with the reading at first. Intro- 
duce it as a separate exercise until a number of 
sounds are learned and their real use understood. 

Single sounds may be introduced in exercises 
at first. Sing one at a time to the scale, or to 
a line of music from dictation. When several 
are learned, sing one to each line of some simple 
tune, as Yankee Doodle. Use them in rhythm 
work, as: alternate a and e, beating time with 
the hands. 

When several consonants and the short sounds 
of one or more vowels are learned, begin to 
make words. Put them together in short words, 
one ‘“‘family’’ at a time, as: mat, fat, sat. Be 
careful to use easily blended sounds at first in 
order that the children may get the idea. For 
instance, m-a-t blends better than c-a-t. 

Explain that every word we utter is made up 
of sounds, and illustrate by having children say 
familiar phonetic words slowly until they see 
this for themselves. 

Combine sounds into phonograms and _ teach 
them in that way as wall as separately. Tell 
pupils that they are learning the sounds to enable 
them to find out words with them. When they 
can do that, they will be able to read without 
being told each new word. Tilustrate this by 
writing short sentences in which occur new words 
containing familiar sounds, and let them read 
independently’ thus driving home the idea that 
learning sounds will help them to read. Sug- 
gest that they hunt for words they can sound in 
books and papers at home. Take time occasion- 
ally for reports on this. 

Require children to make out each phonetic 
word in which they know all the sounds, as it 
occurs in their lessons. Work for independence 
and keep that idea before the children. Ina 
first geaile room where the teacher carried out this 
plan, two little tots sat side by side. Suddenly 
a loud whisper came from their direction. 

‘‘Marjory,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘you and Dora 
can’t sit together if you talk.” 

*!Why, Miss James,”’ said Marjory, ‘she asked 
me should she tell me that word, and I just said 
‘It’s better to sound your own words’.”’ 

That child had the right idea. She preferred 
to discover things for herself, 

As soon as both long and short sounds of 
vowels are learned, it is good to teach two rules. 
They should be evulved from the children’s 
experience, however; not taught by rote. In 
fact, they need never be framed in any set 
language. These rule are as follows: 

1. When a word ends in e, the other vowel 
generally has the long sound, and the a is silent, 
as: mate, lake, note. 

2. When two vowels come together in a word, 
the first generally has the long sound and the 
second is silent, as: read, loan, beat. 

These two rules will be a great help to pupils 
if they understand them. Ant te will be under- 
stood if taught correctly. As progress is made, 
there are many devices in the bien of games and 
class exercises that are helpful as drills. The 
following are suggestive, and the teacher will 
doubtless think of many others. 

For drill on sounds, phonograms, or phonetic 
words: 

Draw a group of circles on the board in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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SEPTEMBER 

How calm and peaceful the landscape now lies 
Caressed by tiie light of the sunny skies! 
Old earth seems wrapped in a fairy spell ;— 
The fields, brooks and woods witching beauties tell. 
September brings, in her fair, golden hours, 
The beauteous train of autumnal flowers; 
Asters, gentians and golden rods bright, 
With radiance mellow the greensward now light. 
Sweet, too, is the music of low-run rills, 
The bees’ soft hum and the birds’ rare trills: 
Nature's tokens so gently row hold sway, 
For ’tis halcyon, charmtul Autumn day! 

—Lmma C. Loehle. 


EPTEMBER, from the Latin septem, seven, 
S was the seventh month of the Roman year, 

which began with March. It, however, be- 
came the ninth when the Emperor Numa added 
January and February to the calender. Among 
the early Anglo-Saxons, September was known 
as the Gerst-monath (barley month.) The French 
of old revolutionary days termed it Fructidor 
(fruit-month) and in other parts of Europe it is 
still referred to as the harvest month. 


THE Watts oF INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR Rooms 


PicTuRES FOR 


It has been said that a beautiful picture is a 
silent teacher. It is very important, then, that 
we choose for the schoolroom walls only such sub- 
jects as will exert wholesome influences; the kind 
that will impress themselves on the pupils” minds 
by inspiring them to attain all of those qualities 
which are the requisites of a noble character. 

We give below a list of four pictures, which 
if neatly framed, will prove dsbciont for the 
walls of any intermediate or grammar room. 

Hofman’s *‘Boy Christ’ is the finest subject 
that can be recommended. The sweet, innocent, 
yet strong face of the Savior speaks of candor, 
humility, kindness, truthfulness, unselfishness, — 
traits well worthy of emulation. 

Millets’ “The Angelus” is a sketch which will 
add grace and refinement to any school. The 
serene aspect of the landscape and the peaceful 
countenances of the two devout peasants as they 
reverently bow to the sound of the Angelus, make 
this great work of art a most pleasing subject to 
contemplate. 

Trumbull’s “Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence”’ is a picture well worthy of space on 
the walls of a schoolroom. This subject carries 
with it strong suggestions of loyalty, patriotism 
and brotherhood,—the essentials of true and 
noble citizenship. 

LeRolle’s *‘Shepherdness”’ is such a ‘‘restful- 
appearing”’ subject that it may serve to soothe 
some weary, nard-working pupils who may happen 
to glance at it. It also suggests lessons of kind- 
ness which may inspire pupils to treat well the 
dumb creatures about them. 

SEPTEMBER Events 

The September records give a list of events 
which may be studied or reviewed by pupils. To 
make it more interesting, the topics may be dis- 
cussed on the appropriate anniversary days: 

September 3, 1783—The Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain signed 
at Paris. 

Septernber 6, 1620—The Pilgrims sailed from 
Engiand in the Mayflower. 

September 6, 1898—Wilhelmina crowned queen 
of the Netherlands. 

September 8, 70—Jerusalem taken by Titus. 

September 9, 1850—Calitornia entered the 
union. 

September 17, 1787—‘Ihe United States Con- 
stitution adopted. 

September 20, 1792—France declared a re- 
public. 

SEPTEMBER BirTHDAYS 


September 6, 1757—Marquis de Lafayette, 


the noble Frenchman who served our country so 
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In the Bright September Days 


By Emma C. Loehle 


well during the revolutionary war, was born at 
Auvergne, France. 

September 12, 1829—records the birth of the 
einkudiior and author, Charles Dudley Warner. 

September 14, 1769,—the celebrated naturalist, 
traveler and author, Alexander Von Huimnboldt, 
was born at Berlin. 

September 18, 1827—John Townsend Trow- 
bridge, American author of numbers of poems 
which prove favorites with boys and girls, was 
born near Ogden, New York. Pupils may study 
his **Farm Yard Song” and **The Name in the 
Bark.’? ‘*The Vagabonds’’ is a pathetic, yet 
somewhat humorous poem, with a moral illustrat- 
ing how intemperance may ruin a life. 

September 19, 1796—Hartley Coleridge, Eng- 
lish author, was born at Clevedon. Two of his 
yroductions, **An Egotist’’ and** A Prayer of St. 
iene,” are excellent little poems for pupils to 
memorize. 

September 24, 1837—Marcus Hanna, promi- 
nent in affairs of state during William Mc- 
Kinley’s administration, was born at New Lisbon, 
Ohio. 

September 28, 1839—was the birthday of one 
of the noblest of American woman—Frances E. 
Willard. Her inuflence as a worker in the cause 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
has made itself felt throughout the land. 

The chronicles of the summer months show the 
birthdays of three world-renowned artists; Corot 
and Rembrandt were born in July and Burne- 
Jones in August. A study of several of these 
artists’ productions such as Rembrandt’s **The 
Mill,’’? Carot’s **Dance of the Nymphs’’ and 
Burne-Jones’ ** Autumn,”’ is suggested. (Normal 
Instructor of March 1910 contains an interesting 
story of the life and works of Rembrandt. ) 

A ‘*Birtupay GaME”’ 


At the close of the month, after pupils have 
become familiar with the stories of the lives of 
the above-named people, a profitable little game 
may be played in the following way: A pupil 
give a nuinber of short sentences about the char- 
acter he has in mind. The one who is first tu 
guess who is meant may state the next riddle, and 
so on. 

Thus: 

**T am thinking of a French general. 
He assisted Washington during the revolution.”’ 
(De Lafayette. ) 
SerremBer Nature STUDY 

The following questions may lead pupils to 
observe different phases of nature throughout the 
month: 

What is meant by the term ‘‘autumnal equi- 
nox?’’ Give date when day and night are equal 
this month. What causes this? For how long a 
time do the days decrease in length ? 

Have you noticed any haziness in the at- 
mosphere ? 

What are many of the trees and plants doing? 
(Ripening their fruits, forming their seed, etc. ) 

Have you observed that very many little insects 
gather nectar from the golden-rod? What ones 
have you seen ? 

Describe some of the queer shapes of seed ves- 
sels, such as the acorn, poppy, wild rose, milkweed 
and others you have examined. Do you find any 
seed of trees? 

‘ Do both parts of the milkweed seed bring forth 
the plant? 

Why do birds songs grow rarer now? 
ones do you miss? 

Do the birds that arrive late, depart earlier 
than others? 

Tell where the following plants are found :— 
(in field, woods or garden) aster, gentian, golden- 
rod, cardinal flower, pansy, thistle, morning 
glory, dandelion, milkweed, mullein, huiry-cap 


moss, radish, turnip, grape, apple. 
Have you heard the Katy. id’s call? When 


What 
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does it sing? Why is it difficult to discover this 
little insect? (He is the same color as green tree 
leaves, where he may be found.) 

Is the sap still flowing in the trees? Does it 
assist the new tree-buds in the growth? 

What is the work of the farmer, gardner and 
fruit-grower during this month? 


SEPTEMBER Picture StTupies 


Septem ber—Zuber. 

Harvesters’ Return—Seifert. 

A September Evening—Louis Japy. 
Autumn—Langee. 

The Vintagers—Adolphe Brenton. 


SepreMBeER LITERATURE 


September—Alice Cary. Albert Laighton. 
Longfellow the ** Poet’s Calender.”’ 

Sweet September—George Arnold. 

To the Fringed Gentian—Bryant. 

Golden-Rod and Aster—Flora Cooke. 

The Curdinal Flower—Sarah J. Day. 


SEPTEMBER SuBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION 
Nature in September. 
The New Tree Buds. 
How Seeds are Scattered. 
Labor Day. 
My first Day at School 
How I Spent the Summer Vacation. 





Character Building-Happiness 
By Catherine Payer 


E have come back from our vacation bright 

W in health and refreshed in spirit. Could 

we but take into the schoolroom those 

balms of summer days, those delights we have ex- 

periencd in the woods, those pleasures we have 

obtained by communion with the wood fairies! 

We have been receiving much that is beautiful 

and are now ready to give, for after all, what is 
not worth giving is not worth keeping. 

Pale asters and beautiful golden-rod gently 
hint to us of the beginning of the year’s work. 

‘*Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two and then comes night, 
Greatly begin! Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that snblime—’’ 

Just as the golden weather fills our souls with 
the poetry of life we begin our work. How lavish 
in her kindness do we find nature! Let us trans- 
fer this spirit to the schoolroom. The spirit of 
kindness is contagious. It is impossible to be 
unhappy with a spirit of kindness and helpfulness 
about us. 

“Little self-denials, little honesties, little puss- 
ing words of sympathy, little nameless acts of 
kindness, little silent victories over favorite temp- 
tation, these are the silent threads of gold, which 
when woven together, gleam out most brightly in 
the pattern of life.” ; 

aw the children tell of some kind act they 
have done the dav before, either to animals or 
people. Lead them to see that to be kind one 
must forget self and think of others. Ask the 
children how they feel when they are kind. Teach 
these quotations: 

And they who think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live! 
— Phoebe Cary. 

Politeness promotes beauty in him who possesses 
it and happiness in those about him.—Beecher. 


Have children see that kindness is politeness. 
When we are kind, we are polite. Also, when 
we show the world our best nature, others. show 
the beautiful and best part of themselves. 


Study and memorize: 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; ._ 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


(Continued on page yy) 
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- on us for their comfort and happiness. 


’ goad purpose. 


- neighbors. 


‘ what they could to relieve them. 





He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
—Coleridge. 
To Teachers: 


It is a good thing to do what we can in the interests 
of dumb animals, many of whom are so dependent up- 
Let us try to 
show the children that in this big world of ours there 
are very few things that are not of use to mankind. 
Because we do not happen to know what they do for 
us, we should not assume that they are a nuisance. 
They probably have as much right as we, if nota bet- 
ter, to consideration from all. 

To create an interest in finding out all.they can 
about the living things around them will lead in itself 
to a greater kindness. The children who have watched 
the wonderful metamorphosis of a caterpillar are usually 
ready to liberate the butterfly, and take delight in see- 
ing it fly away; whereas many had heretofore chased 
every butterfly they saw and shut up any chance cap- 
tives until they died. 

It does not require much trouble to get children to 
feel that all* living things have rights that sliould be 
recognized, and-that only a coward takes advantage of 
anything. weaker.tlian himself. The thing to avoid is 
preaching and sentimental gush. Neither will make 
any lasting impression upon children. It is an appeal 
to their sense of justice that will do the most. So in- 
cidental suggestions will go further many times than 
set lessons. Talks about domestic animals and pets, if 
skilfully directed, will help; Let the children them- 
selves tell how to care for tliem. 

The best work in this line, however, -is through the 
medium of stories. This page will therefore contain 
suggestive stories and anecdotes as well as bits of in- 
formation for the purpose of interesting boys and girls 
to a greater kindness aud thoughtfulness toward all 
living things. 


A Letter to the Girls and Boys: 


Dear Girls and Boys—Al\ over our country children 
large and small are organizing little clubs for a very 
Here is the pledge they adopt and at- 
teiapt to live up to: 

‘‘T will try to be kind to all living creatures, and 
will try to protect them from cruel usage.’’ 

These clubs are called Bands of Mercy and may have 
as many or as few members as desired. I know one 
that has only one member, This is a boy whose home 
is in the country, some distance from even the nearest 
He read about the Bands of Mercy, and 
decided to have one of his own. So he printed his 
pledge on a large card, signed it and hung it on the 
wall to remind him should he forget. I think the 
animals on his father’s farm are glad that be organized 
his club, for they certainly get more consideration 
than before, although he was always kind. The mem- 
bers of these Bands of Mercy do not attempt great 
deeds, for few would have the opportunity. There are 
many little things that come in their way daily, and 
those are what tliey do. 

To remember to feed a pet regularly and otherwise 
provide for its comfort is no small thing from the 
standpoint of the pet. To give some thirsty animal a 
drink of water is sometimes an opportunity that comes 
to us. It does not take but a minute to replace the 
blanket that has slipped from a horse’s back, yet if it 
were a cold day that would mean a great deal to the 
horse. Picking up broken crockery or nails lying 
where horses might step on them may keep some hiorse 
out of trouble. Care in disposing of banana skins 
might save some one from a fall. To refrain from 
teasing ‘cats or dogs by pulling their tails or ears will 
add to their happiness. There are many other thougiit- 
less things that people do to pets which they would 
not do if they realized the discomfort they cause. The 
tun a boy gets from shooting a bird can hardly balance 
the suffering he inay cause a nestful of young ones if 
the dead bird happens to be their mother. We have no 


_ tight to take the life of anything merely for sport. 


One member was walking along the street, and saw 
a horse with a nosebag hanging to his neck. It had 
slipped back in such a way that the horse could not 
get his oats. It took our boy but a minute to fix it, 
then giving the horse a kindly pat, he went on his 
way. Louisa M. Alcott’s story of the thirsty sheep 
shows how two little girls tried to help tie helpless. 
A carload of sheep stood on the track near a rippling 
stream. They could hear the rush of the water over 
the stones, and it almost maddened them. 

Two little girls who were picking berries ran to the 
car, and, seeing how thirsty the poor sheep were, did 
One emptied the 
berries from her pail to her apron and carried water in 
it from the brook, giving one after another of the eager 
animals a drink. The other girl had only a small 
cup, not large enough for tlie sheep to drink from. 
So she poured water from it over their faces, and fed 
them bunches of grass. 

They worked hard every moment while the train 
stood there, atid ‘when it moved off there was a chorus 
of grateful ‘‘Baa’s’’ from the sheep. 


Few people mean to treat animals badly. They 
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Our Animal Friends 
By Eva Mayne 


simply do not realize when they are unkind. We all 
need to be more thoughtful, and maybe the little pledge 
will help us. How many of my readers will edopt it? 
Yours Sincerely, 
A FRIEND OF THE HELPLESS. 


A LESSON OF MERCY 
Adapted from Phoebe Cary 


Walking along the road one day, Peter saw a 
large toad sitting in the middle of the road asleep. 
Away he ran for John, and told him of the toad. 

“Come,” he cried, “‘let us stone him to death.”’ 

This idea pleased John, so both boys ran back 
crying, “"O, won’t we have fun?’ As they neured 
the spot, they saw a donkey hitched to a heavy 
cart, slowly plodding along. He was so tired 
that his head hung until his nose almost touched 
the ground. He saw the sleeping toad and _ stop- 
ped, unwilling to tread on him. After looking 
at him a moment, he touched the sleeper with his 
nose, awakening him. At this the toad hopped 
off, and the donkey started on his way. 

Peter and John saw the kind deed and thinking 
of what they were about to do, felt much ashamed. 
**The donkey is better than we uare;”’ they said. 
**Let us help him up this hill.” 

So they went to work with a will, pushing at 
the back of the cart. ‘The donkey, feeling his 
load lightened, held up his head and walked 
bravely along, and they were soon at the top. 
Then the boys turned back, agreeing that they 
had never had better fun. 


SOME HUMBLE HELPERS. 


One morning in April Minnie Lee was trudg- 
ing slowly to school. It had rained the night 
before, but the pavement was partially dried off. 
As she walked along she noticed streaks running 
in every direction on the cement walk. 

**T wonder’’, she thought, ‘*what made 
marks. I’m going to ask Miss Elliott.” 

According to Minnie, Miss Elliott her teacher, 
knew everything. So after the morning exercises 
were over, she asked about what she had seen. 

**IT wondered,’’ said her teacher, “‘if anyone 
would notice that.” 

Several others had seen them and one boy said 
they were there after every rain, but no one knew 
what made them. 

‘Those are the tracks,’’ said Miss Elliot, ‘of 
some very good friends uf ours. We do not like 
the rain and sometimes grumble about it, but 
these little friends love a rainy day. In fact 
they are seldom seen out when the sun shines, 
excepting early in the morning while everything 
is still wet with the dew.” 

**They are very small and insignificant looking. 

Many people think they are repulsive and not 
knowing how useful they are, kill everyone they 
see. Their work is really very important, for it 
has to do with all growing things, and as we 
have discovered, that affects people who tive in 
the city as well as those who live in the country. 
Their business is to plow up the ground under- 
neath the surface, break it up fine, and enrich it 
with decayed ieaves. This helps everything to 
grow much better. They do not confine them- 
selves to fields that men have already cultivated, 
but work in every woodland and pasture.”’ 

‘*Miss Elliott, I know what they are. My 
father said that fishing worms did that;’’ said 
one of the boys. 

“Yes, John is right; fishing worms, or earth- 
worms, are the little creatures that are so helpful 
to farmers and gardners, and thus indirectly to 
every one of us,”” 

**Ugh!”” said a little girl, “I hate worms.”’ 

**That is the way many people feel about 
them,”’ replied Miss Elliott; “‘I shouldn't care 
to handle them myself, for they feel slimy and 
disagreeable. Yet I know that they are my 
friends, and cannot harm me, so I never kill 
one.”” . 


* 


those 


—-, 





‘**How can they do so much?’’ asked Minnie. 
‘*They are so little and weak!”’ 
**Itis because of their great numbers ;’ 
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said the 
teacher. ‘‘One alone does very little. Yet the 
small effort of thousands put together amcunts 
to a great deal. It is interesting to know how 
they work. They dig deep tunnels under the 
ground, using there tiny feet which are so small 
that they can scarcely be seen. They fill their 
bodies with this dirt and thus carry it to the 
surface, where they empty it on the ground. 
They cannot dig in dry dirt and that is why 
they stay under ground so much of the time. 
When it rains, the earthworms creep out and 
stay until the rain is over. They like the feeling 
of water on their bodies. As soon as the sun 
comes out, back they go into their tunnels, for 
the hot sunshine would shrivel them up. The 
tracks on the walk are the streaks their bodies 
made as they crept along. 

This continual digging of tunnels loosens the 
earth in every direction, giving roots a chance to 
spread and causing the air to move through the 
soil. The earth which they carry to the surface 
is rich and helps all growing things. 

Earthworms have covered bare stony fields with 
fertile soil, changing them into productive land. 
Then the dead leaves they carry into their tunnels 
for food are not always eaten, They mix with 
the soil and enrich it. The dead bodies of the 
worms also fertilize the ground. So you see they 
do a great deal for everyone.” 

The children all declared that tiey would 
never kill another earthworm. The next rainy 
day found an interested group of children 
eagerly looking for the worms and their **tracks’’. 


A TRUE HORSE STORY 


On Madison Street one day I[ paused to pat the 
nose of a beautiful horse which stood by the curb, 
and to commiserate his misfortune; for this beau- 
tiful animal, though sleek of coat and shapely in 
body and limb, was apparently suffering most 
excruciating torture. His head had been checked 
inhumanely high, and the cruel bit drawing 
tightly in his mouth disfigured his face. I was 
just fancying that the horse had begun to under- 
stand my words of sympathy when the lady who 
sat in the carriage holding the reins fumbled in 
her pocket, produced a lump of sugar, and asked 
me to give it to the horse. 

**He is very fond of sugar.’’ she explained; 
**And I have quite won his heart by feeding it to 
him. I always carry sugar in my pocket while 
out driving, and give him a lump at every oppor- 
tunity. I never knew a horse to be so fond of it. 
Will you please give him another lump?” 

**Certainly,”’ L replied. ‘‘I see that you are 

uite as fond of the horse as he is of sweets.’” 

Yes, I think everything of him.” 

**Then why do you torture him ?”’ 

‘Torture my Prince ?”’ 

**Yes, that 1s just what you are doing: Do you 
know that the poor animal suffers agony because 
his head is checked so unnaturally high? His 
neck is drawn but straight, producing a most un- 
graceful angle; he holds his head awkwardly. 
The bit is hurting his mouth and that graceful 
curvature of neck and carriage of head which are 
his by nature are now entirely lost. Why do 
you check him so high?’? She didn’t know. She 
was not aware that high checking was a source of 
pain to horses, gor that it destroyed their natural 
beauty. She was amazed at the discovery. 

**May I trouble you to loosen his check? she 
asked. 

When the strap was unsnapped the horse im- 
mediately lowered his head, straightened the 
cramps out of his handsome neck, shook himself 
to make sure he had actually been released from 
bondage, and then looked round with such a grate- 
ful delighted expression in his intelligent eyes 
that his mistress declared no more checxiag straps 
should be used. 
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ELLOW teachers, as we are members of the 
F same family, there is no reason why we 
should not “*get close’? and speak our minds 
plainly, therefore, I shall plead my right of 
relationship and, in this paper, show some of the 
conditions which exist in places where better things 
should be expected. 

Wien I consider the many years which I have 
spent in the schoolroom and the age of the ma- 
jority of the readers of this journal, I feel like 
an elder brother, and as I have taught all the sub- 
jects of the ordinary public schoul curriculum, 
although at the present writing my specialty is 
MEOH I understand and duly consider your 

imited time, the multiplicity of duties, the many 

annoyances and happenings incident to school 
life which tend to disturb the routine of school 
conduct. 

We school tea ners constitute one of a number 
of vast civic machines. Each teacher may be said 
to represent one wheel of this machine and each 
wheel has a certain duty to perform, Each sub- 
ject to be taught may be said to represent a cog 
of the wheel and, in order to have the entire 
mechanism work smoothly and harmoniously, it 
is necessary that each cog have the proper stress 
placed upon it. When this is done, each subject 
receiving its relative value of time, attention and 
energy in the presentation on the part of the 
teacher, the product of the machine, invariably, 
is marked **A 1.’’ On the contrary, 1f any sub- 
ject be slighted, no matter which subject it may 
be, the education received must be effected in the 
proportion which the subject slighted sustains to 
the other subjects. 

To be explicit, we may have a teacher who is 
an expert instructor of arithmetic and she may, 
in her enthusiasm, permit her number lesson each 
day to extend from ten to fifteen minutes beyond 
the time set apart for it. 

It is evident that from fifty to seventy-five min- 
utes have been stolen, each week, front the other 
subjects, which will give us a loss of from thirty 
to fifty hours each year. 

Possibly it is the language, or the geography, 
or the history, which happens to be this teacher’s 
**hobby,’” and therefore is given an undue 
amount of time,—no matter which subject,—the 
result must be the same; there must be some sub- 
ect, or some subjects, which will be neglected ; 
consequently, the product of the machine because 
of the weak spot will be graded **seconds.”’ 

Now, it appears that these ‘thobby”’ teachers 
labor under the mistaken impression that, if they 
have consumed too much time in their other sub- 
jects, the penmanship drills may be ignored. 
They reason, *‘Have we not written a spelling 
lesson, or a grammar test and it makes no differ- 
ence what we write, just so we write.”’ 

I have had teachers say to me, “‘We have so 
much to do that we had no time left for the regu- 
lar writing lesson and I just told the children that 
they should make their spelling lesson a writing 
lesson too.’” What nonsense. With equal pro- 

riety they could make a singing lesson a spelling 
send (I have seen it done, spelling in concert, 
when the superintendent was not in the building. ) 
When we write a dictated spelling lesson we have 
not time to think of muscle correlation, nor is the 
mind engaged in an effort to gain control of the 
motor muscles. Judging from the spelling of the 
pupils of today one would conclude that they 
have all they can do to properly arrange the let- 
ters in words, without, at the same time, thinking 
of the shapes of the letters and the movements to 
be employed in formng them. 

The teacher who imagines that she conserves 
her time by omitting regular writing drills defeats 
her own aims. Penmanship drills should not be 

iven with the sole idea of making pretty pages. 
f this should be your aim, discard all writing 
periods and give the children something else to 
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do, for a pretty page, in itself, is worthless, and 
the time given to its production is wasted. The 
henefit derived by the writer of such a page is in 
direct proportion to the power gained to produce 
as good a page, automatically, the mind being 
wholly occupied with the subject matter. 

If, however, the penmanship drills enable the 
pupils to write their daily om with greater 
facility and ease, then, and only then, have these 
drills served their purpose. Many times have I 
had principals and teachers say that the time given 
to ‘‘muscular movement”? writing drills is much 
more than made up by the speed with which the 
daily work is done,—lessons requiring not more 
than one-half the time formerly given to them. 

Again there are teachers who give the lessons in 
writing in such a perfunctory manner that not 
only they are themselves dissatisfied with the 
result, but the children are disgusted. 

I recall being present when a teacher was giving 
a writing lesson(?). She hada half of a small 
lemon in each hand and into these halves she had 
her thumbs inserted. Her whole manner gave 
evidence that her mind was not on her work. Pre- 
sently I heard her say to a boy, ‘*What did you 
do that for? You just wait till this dance is over 
and I’]] attend to you.’’ She noticed that she 
had used the word dance, instead of lesson, looked 
at me, smiled and blushed and I looked at her, 
smiled, but didn’t blush. She then explained that 
she was thinking of a dance which she was to 
attend that evening. She also explained the Why 
of the lemon. She had stained her fingers peal- 
ing fruit, and was removing it while she taught. 

Do you imagine any good could come, in any 
subject, from a lesson given under such con- 
ditions? Half hearted teaching of any subject, 
must result in dismal failure. 

The teacher who does not work during the for- 
mal writing period need not expect her pupils to 
acquire a free, easy, legible hand-writing. The 
teacher who sits at her desk, correcting papers or 
performing other duties foreign to the subject of 
writing, during the penmanship lesson is permit- 
ting her pupils to form habits detrimental to both 
their penmanship and to, what is of greater im- 
portance, their health. 

The fact that the teacher has had the children 
are their writing material upon the desk and 
1as had them assume the proper writing position 
and told them to, ** Fill a page,”’ is not sufficient, 
and she may not go to her desk and sit while the 
pupils perform the assigned task. True, her 
charges will fill the page, but how ? 

Teaching children to write is an especially irk- 
some task to the instructor who does not under- 
stand that it is a specialized physical culture drill 
which she is conducting, and that the object of 
the drill is to secure correlation of mind and mus- 
cle. Not only is it devoid of interest to the 
teacher who gives no thought to the subject, but 
it is made extremely tiresome to the pupils through 
this lack of interest and absence of knowledge of 
method of presentation. 

The fact that a page is filled does not carry 
with it the assurance that it was properly filled 
—-that there was an effort of the mind to gain con- 
trol of the writing implement. It may be filled 
with the child’s most careless work. The old say- 
ing that, ** Practice makes perfect,”’ is true, but, 
if the practicing be done in a thoughtless, don’t- 
care style the result will be the wrong kind of per- 
fection, —perfection in scribbJing. 

Many persons now teaching used a copy-book 
in their school days, drawing, at a great cost of 
time and labor, line after line of beautiful, ac- 
curate script on pages across the top of which 
there was printed a line for imitation. In all 
‘eansor net the author consumed three or four 
10urs in drawing this line with a lead pencil. 
After he had exhausted his skill the pencil copy 


was sent to the best script engraver in the world 
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who corrected, with mathematicul precision, every 
little shortcoming, and then the line was trans- 
ferred to a stone and lithographed upon the paper. 
Think just a minute, of the travesty on teach- 
ing children to write by having them try to re- 
produce a line the original of which cost so much 
time and labor. ©The child’s time is too-valuable 
to permit such waste. a 

A copy book is worthless after its pages are 
filled. {ts value lies wholly in the matter it pre- 
sents-for practice, therefore, if its suggestions 
for drills are of no value, because of the amount 
of time required to prepare them, it must follow 
that the plan of placing a copy book in the hands 
of the children and instructing them to fill six 
lines, or ‘*Write a page,’’ while the teacher de- 
votes a half-hour to making out reports, will not 
suffice. The times demand writing not drawing. 

Teachers should study the writing lesson and 
discover the scheme of presenting the principle 
around which the lesson is constructed, and. know 
just what is the author’s intention in giving the 
drills as he does and when he does. .-If there be 
no primary principle given by the author the sys- 
tem, or method, is lacking value and should be 
relegated. There is no more reason for conduct- 
ing a haphazard writing lesson than there is for 
giving a number lesson without thought as. to the 
principle involved. : Bae eats 

School Superintendents, text-book committees 
and teachers should see that the system of pen- 
manship adopted by their Buards of Education, 
for the use of the children presents a series of 
carefully graded exercises. They should see that 
words used for drills are within the vocabulary of 
the children of the grades for which they are in- 
tended. They should see that there isa gradual 
progression in the work, from the first lesson in 
the first grade to the last lesson in the eighth grade. 
Having secured the proper system, the teachers 
should familiarize themselves with the author’s 
scheme in order to be able to couduct the lessons 
understandingly and, thereby, show the desired 
result. 





The Art of Breathing 


Normal, unconscious breathing sustains life, 
but it does not eT expand the lungs or 
oxygenate the blood. The lungs need to be bathed 
in air as does the body in water. To do this re- 
quires intelligence, forethought and conscious act. 
Deep, voluntary, systematic breathing strengthens 
weak lungs no 4 protects the strong. Quick and 
deep inspirations of fresh air warm the blood 
when chilled by standing in the open air. Inhale 
always through the nostrils sv that the air may 
be warmed in the nasal passages and any impur- 
ities arrested there. Contagious diseases are rare 
among those who breathe through their nostrils. 

A distinguished physiologist asserts: ‘*Many 


ople die for want of breath!”’—adding, ** when’ 


it is their own carelessness alone that prevents 
them from breathing.’’ Half-breathing is half- 
living. Many of us use only the upper half of 
the lungs when breathing. Sometimes this arises 
from want of thought upon the subject, sometimes 
from constricted clothing which renders deep in- 
spiration impossible. 

To increase the lung power is to increase the 
life power! Deep breathing strengthens the en- 
tire muscular system. A full, slow inspiration of 
fresh air which penetrates the remoted bane cells, 
and is held as long as possible, then exhaled slowly 
through the parted lips, builds up cells that have 
partially contracted through lack of use; it not 
only increases lung capacity and enriches the 
blood, dispelling disfiguring humors, but has a 
decidedly beneficial effect upon the throat and 
vocal organs. Deep, systematic breathing exer- 
cises will frequently break up a cold when prac- 
tised in its incipient stage, and often alleviates-a 
headache. —Selected. ks “nj Rn aes 
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The National Education Association 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S 
forty-eighth annual convention drew a multitude 
of teachers and scliool authorities to Boston this 

year, the registration being about 13,000. This num- 
ber was bnt one-half or less of the host that attended 
the last meeting of the N. E. A. at Boston in 1903 
when President Eliot of Harvard was the presiding 
officer. His prestige and social influence which made 
that assembly a red-letter one in social affairs and en- 
tertainment, as well as educationally, was greatly 
missed, there being a noticeable difference. 

But the IgIo convention, though pale in comparison 
with the refulgent session of 1903, was undeniably a 
great and glorious gatiering and in many respects ranks 
with the best that have been held. 

No one present will ever fail to hold in warmest ap- 
preciation the Boston teachers. From the Elementary 
Association up, they were hospitality personified, giv- 
ing themselves vuselfishly to the care and entertain- 
ment of the hust of visitors during days when the mer- 
cury soared near the go° mark, No convention, it is 
safe to say, has ever had such perfectly appointed and 
spacious headquarters as were provided in the old Art 
Museum in Copley Square, where rest, comfort and re- 
freshment were all centered. One great room was fitted 
up with dozens of rattan couches, screens, electric fans, 
with trained nurses in attendance. A long, cool cor- 
tidor was marked off into a dozen sectious by chairs 
arranged around central tables, and devoted entirely to 
the meetings of friends trom the various states. All 
the little details of comfort were provided on a generous 
scale. 

The building aiso contained the fifty or more ex- 
hibits, including those of the ‘various educational and 
municipal institutions of Boston ; the colleges; literary 
and educational associations ; and a number of societies 
and institutions concerned in the moral, pliysical or 
mental welfare of children. One of the most interest- 
ing exhibits was that of the New England History 
Teacher’s Association, of historical material, modeis, 
maps, Charts, pictures, etc., illustrating ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern European, English and American 
history ; another was that of the Vocation Bureau whiich 
co operates with schools, colleges, shops, stores, parents, 
teachers, pupils, employers and employees ; and which 
gives expert counsel as to vocational possibilities, 
and issues publications as to vocations. 

The opening session on the afternoon of July 4, in 
the immense stadium of Harvard University, which 
cven the many thousands preseut came a long ways 
from filling, was a notable one on account both of the 
size of the audience and the character of its speakers. 
The latter included Prresident Taft, Gov. Draper of 
Massachusetts, and Goy. Kitchin of North Carolina. 

The vocational idea was prominent in the great and 
varied program arranged by President James Joyner. 
An entire session of the National Council under Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain was devoted to it, the speakers 
being Charles R. Richards, director of Cooper Union, 
New York City; Jesse D. Burks, Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Philadelphia, Pa.: David Suedden, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Education, and Superintend- 
ent Charles H. Keyes, Harttord, Conn. The general 
view was expressed by Mr. Richards who said: 

‘*We need schools that will do something to hold at 
least a portion of the great number who now leave 
school at fourteen, schools that will awaken sympathy 
for industrial careers and do something to develop that 
industrial intelligence essential to industrial success.’’ 
And the need of ‘‘a life-career motive’’ was splendidly 
emphasized at one of the big mass meetings in Tremont 
Temple by ex-President Charles W.Eliot of Harvard, who 
thinks that while both parents and teachers must guide 
the inexperienced child in a wise preliminary clioice 
of life career, this duty devolves mainly on the teacher, 
who must ‘‘keep children interested in their school 
studies as long as possible, in the hope of preventing 
them from going to work as unskilled and immature 
wage-earners.’’ To provide time for industrial sub- 
jects, President Eliot advocated the extension of school 
time from twentr-five hours a week to from thirty-three 
to forty-four hours a week, according to the age of the 
pupil; and the reduction of the summer vacation in 
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cities and large towns. This would be possible, he 
contended, because many of the new subjects call for 
bodily exercise, and improvements in school grounds 
and buildings make the hours spent in school quite as 
healthy as those spent in most homes, more so perhaps 
than under many urban conditions. 

Interest was thaintained throughout the great meet- 
ing, which was deeply devotional as well as highly 
helpful in instruction. Brief morning religious ser- 
vices were held in several churches. Simultaneous 
sessions were again the rule, all the adjacent churches 
and assembly halls being scenes of conferences and 
rallies. The Round Tables were most popular, the 
open discussions being most enjoyed. The Latin 
teachers conferred on how to make Latin more inter- 
esting; and the English teachers on how to improve 
the methods of teaching English, etc. 

The physical educators heard the address of Dr. 
Luther Gulick, who declared that the establishment of 
physical health is one of the first obligations ot. those 
having the care of children and the training of youth; 
and of Clark Hetherington who again pressed home thie 
truth that the bad boy is largely the result of mis- 
directed energy. 

The Department of Normal Schools had two special 
sessions in which the special preparation of teachers for 
the rural schools and ‘‘the legitimate spheres of in- 
fluence for the normal school in public education”’ 
were discussed. Principal Picken, Western State Nor- 
wal School, Kan., prophesied that future rural teach- 
ers will be esteemed enough and paid enough to justify 
the fullest professional training in the Normal School ; 
and Walter E. Larson, state inspector of rural scliools, 
Madison, Wis., described the twenty-six country train- 
ing schools for rural teachers established and carried 
on by the state, as one of ‘‘the greatest factors in 
rural development.’’ 

The discussion on moral education was one of the 
most important. The teacher should be clear-eyed and 
discriminating, building upon the child's capacity for 
self control and resistance to temptation acquired from 
day to day, in the view of Priucipal Jolin Cook, of 
Northern lllinois Normal School. It was agreed that 
there is no dearth of mora! teaching material. And 
the root of the whole matter seemed to be touched by 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young when she said: 

‘*We must begin by training the impulses; for out 
of the heart are the issues of life.’’ 

Mrs. Young’s election as president of the 
National Education Association is regarded not only as 
the rightful recognition of her worth and ability and 
of the work of women teachers; but also as a great step 
forward for the betterment of conditions in public 
schools. Her methods and recommendations will be 
emulated by educational leaders all over the land. 

Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, superintendent of schools 
at Wabash, Ind., was elected president of the Elemen- 
tary department; Miss Jane Hoxie of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Kindergarten department, and Mrs. O. 
Shepard Barnum of Los Angeles, of the Department of 
School Patrons. Other new department heads are 
President J. H. Baker, University of Colorado, Higher 
Education ; George A. Cowen, Massachusetts, Science; 
and Dr. F. G. Bruner, Chicago, Special Education. 

Among the, half-dozen societies meeting with the 
National Education Association was tlhe American 
School Peace League, witich had finely adorned head- 
quarters in the old Art Museum, and held a debate by 
high school pupils on Arbitration, the winner being 
given the ‘‘ William Howard Taft Good Citizenship 
Medal’’ by the Colonial Daughters. Superintendent 
James H. VanSickle of Baltimore, president, presided 
at the League's mass meeting and among the speakers 
advocating peace instruction in schools were President 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford University ; Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee; and United 
States Commissioner of Education, Elmer E. Brown. 

The Religious Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Home Economic Association also held big meet- 
ings. President Faunce of Boston University was the 
presiding genius of the first; and Mrs. Ellen Richards 
of the Massacliusetts Institute of Technology of the 
last, which advocated training tor home-keeping along 
the more approved, practical lines, and conducted schools 
of methods most helpful for the visiting teachers. 
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Not How Much, but How Well 

President Taft has joined the impressive array of 
noted and notable Americans who have declared their 
belief that the primary and grammar schools try to do 
too much and therefore do not do their work with 
sufficient thoroughness. 

The trouble is to be traced, in large degree, the 
President believes, to the ambition of school superin- 
tendents to make a fine show of breadth in the educa- 
tion of the children under their care aud to give these 
boys and girls more than their parents ever received 
in similar schools or at the same stage of their school 
training. The desire may be admirable, but the re- 
sults are often disastrous. In many cases the effort to 
accomplish more than cau be done thoroughly results 
in having nothing done well, 

Such effects of overrating the ability of children to 
digest knowledge and benefit by school work are 
doubly evil because they not only lead to imperfect 
and inadequate understanding of what pupils are sup- 
posed to learn but they also form the habit of half do- 
ing tasks which ought to be done thoroughly. That is 
a grave fault which entails far-reaching consequences. 

It cannot be insisted upon too earnestly that the 
vital thing in educaiion is the training of the mind as 
a working machine, uot its use as a mere sponge to 
absorb more or less carefully prepared information. It 
is not what schools teach as much as the mental 
strength they give which is the scource of their value 
to the individual and the state. 


President of the N. E. A. 

In the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young as Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, the woman 
teacher has come to her own. With women predomin- 
ating so largely in the teaching ranks, what more ap- 
propriate than that a representative of that sex sliould 
be placed in the supreme position in its representative 
naticnal organization, even though all precedents were 
broken in so doing ? But it was not merely because 
she was a woman that Mrs. Young was chosen, though 
without doubt that gave some zest to the campaign 
waged in her behalf, and her election will be hailed 
as an expression of the growing demand for equal op- 
portunity and preferment for women with men in the 
teaching profession. Mrs. Young has a record of work 
and achievement which in spite of any other circum- 
stances entitled ler to recognition; and this was the 
final element iu her success. Her election last year as 
Superintenent of the Chicago schools gave her a 
national prominence, as the first woman to hold such 
a position in any large city system. Her choice to that 
position was accepted as due to qualities and service 
which fully justified it. 

Mr. Young, whose portrait appears upon our front 
cover, was born in Buffalo, Jan. 15, 1845. She gradu- 
ated from the Chicago High school and the Chicago 
Normal school and holds a Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago. She has been teaching since 1862, was 
district superintendent of Chicago schools from 1887 to 
1899, professor of education in University of Chicago, 
1899 to 1905; principal of Chicago Normal’sehoel 1905 
to 1909. She was married in 1868. . 


Booker T. Washington on the Country 
School 


There is no earthly reason why a country school- 
house in location, appearance, or any other respect, 
should be very different, inisde or out, from the average 
fariuer’s cottage. In fact, there is no reason why a 
country school should not have both the appearance 
and the character of a model country home. My notion 
of a country scliool is a vine-covered cottage in the 
middle of a garden, with fruit and flowers and vege- 
tables growing all about it. It should have a stable 
attaclied with horses, cows, chickens, a good well, 
plenty of hay and fodder, and a little repair shop con- 
nected with the barn, where boys might learn some- 
thing of the trades that are necessary for a farmer to 
know. Inside the school there should be, in addition 
to the assembly room, a kitchen, dining-room, and 
bedroom, where the children might learn to cook their 
own dinners, wash dishes, set the table, and make the 
beds and take care of the home.—Ou#look. 
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Group Reading 


(A New Development of Schoolroom 
Drama) 


By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Author of ‘The House of the Heart and Other 
Plays for Children,” 

sOf all the forces that are today most 
potent in moulding the mind of the 
young, the drama (if we are to take the 
word of ex-President Eliot of Harvard, 
Jane Addams and Stanley Hall) stands in 
the front rank. To ‘‘see a play’’ and if 
possible to participate in one is the desire 
of every growing boy and girl. The 
schoolroom and the Settlement are con- 
tinually trying to fill these needs. Each 
season has its own festival; each hero- 
day its special drills and recitations. 
Besides keeping patriotic fervor en- 
kindled, and giving the participants a 
chance not only for team-work but also 
for individual self-expression, the drama 
of the schoolroom should fill another 
need—that of developing clearly flexed 
English. If a play is worthy to be called 
a play the very impetus of its lines should 
iutake the boy or girl who reads them 
enunciate clearly. But since plays that 
require no costuming and that make no 
extra demands on the time of the teacher 
are comparatively few, still one more 





need arises—that of a play which shall | 


both teach and enthrall the children, in- 
struct and delight them; yet cast no 
burden on any shoulders. 


The answer lies in Group Reading, and 
in the hero-stories, myths, tales or legends 
of all time. 

A play partly wrought from a well 
known fairy tale and partly from the 
Cornish legends or folk-tales from which 
this same fairy tale sprang, is the one 
that follows herewith. But there are 
dozens of others that will suggest them- 
selves as lending themselves to the same 
treatment. ‘‘Snow White.’’? ‘‘The Snow 
Queen.’’ ‘‘Rose White and Rose Red.’’ 
‘‘Prince and Pauper’? by Mark Twain; 
‘‘Stories of Robin Hood,’’ Longfellow’s 
‘*Hiawatha,’’ etc, etc. 

For Group Reading a continued story is 
divided into interesting scenes. The 
teacher reads the scene-setting or descrip- 
tion of the room or wood in which the 
play takes place. The pupils are then 
told, or asked to tell, something about 
the countty in which the play lies, the 
manners, mode of living and costumes of 
its inhabitants. Then the list of char- 


acters is read. Each child chooses a part | 


or has his part chosen for him, and to 
this part he adheres through all the scenes 
that follow. Having chosen the parts, the 
play or Group Reading begins. Each 
child, seated at his desk, reads the lines 
allotted to him. The play commences to 


oe | tale trappings that can be seen in any 
demand. Where can the supply be found? | : i aye: ; 7 


| colored border there ; brown peaked tissue | 





gather impetus, to unfold. As the chil- | 


dren are caught up and enter into the 
spirit of the. story, droning or slovenly 
English should be an impossibility. The 
stories already mentioned can readily be 
turned into plays, the teacher reading the 
descriptions, the class the speaking parts. 

In choosing a play, or story-play, for 
Group Readng, one should always keep 
in mind that the story should be a thing 
of eloquent and beautiful English, that 
it must have sustained movement, in- 
tensity and atmosphere ; and that it should 
have not only a literary, but an ethical 
value, so that discussions of its characters 
and plot will lead to clearing perceptions 
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on the part of thechildren. There should, 
too, if possible, be the quality of wonder, 
as nothing holds the attention of the 
children so well. ‘‘ What is the character 
Iam portraying going todo next?’’ ‘‘How 
is the story going to come out?’’ 

There should be gallant, stirring parts 
for the boys, and charming parts for the 
girls—things that will make them better 
fez ue reading. A Group Reading play 
must always contain some theme of uni- 
versal appeal—Courage, Self-effacement, 
Kindliness, Courtesy, and yet each scene 
should bring forward something new and 
stirring that will perennially hold the 
hearts and minds of the children who are 
taking part. 

The Silver Thread is a continued story- 
play which the children are to live from 
month to month, @ continued story in 
dramatic, actable form. Scenes from it 
can easily be given in the schoolroom, or 
the whole play may be learned and given 
in some assembly hall. For the school- 
room stage a spinning whieel can easily 
be fashioned of two small wagon wheels 
fastened to a frame. A hearth can be 


formed of gray cambric bulked like stones | 


and mortar around a drygoods box. Some 


wood with scarlet and black markings for | 


smouldering logs. Let the children use 
their ingenuity. A painted screen may 
give the effect of a country seen through 
the door. If costumes are desired they 
should only be mere touches added to the 
everyday clothes of the children—fairy- 


well illustrated edition of Grimm or An- 
derson, a cloak here, an apron with a 


paper caps for the goblins, etc, ete. Or, 
as described aforetime, the play may be 
used for Group Reading only, and make 
a spirited English lesson. 

The children should be encouraged to 
guess what the next scene isto be. Will 
the goblins plan some mischief to the 
Princess? Will Cubert be likely to go to 
her rescue? What will the goblin council 
hall be like? etc, etc. For after ail, the 
greatest service that drama can perform is 
to waken imagination, and to quicken 
sympathy. And if it has performed this 
much for the schoolroom stage it has ac- 
complished its end. 


The Silver Thread 
(A Folk Play for Young People) 
CHARACTERS 


Cubert, a miner lad. 
Dame Morna, his mother. 

The Woman from Beyond the Hills. 
The Princess Gwenda. 

King Radnor, her father. 

Mabina, her attendant. 

Alcie, another attendant. 

Gundred, Thorwald, 


Guards. 
King Dhadowcob, Prince Slumpkin, 
Mottlesnout, Lord High Chancellor, 


Troll, Koll, Ratkin, Shag, Mole’e-Ear— 
Goblins. 

Other Goblius, Servants, and guard of 
the Castle, 

Time: the Spring. 

Place: A kingdom West of the Moon 
and East of the Sun; yet not too far from 
the rock-bound hills of Cornwall 


ACT I 
Cubert’s Home. A clean and somewhat 


bare room with smoke-stained walls and | 


rafters. 

At the left, a cobbled fireplace, and 
above it a deal shelf on which area few 
earthenware plates and cups and a couple 


Solberg—Castle | 





| of pewter candlesticks. On the hearth- 
stone below a bellows and tongs. Also 
an iron platter with dark bread cakes on 


a cupboard containing dishes. Its doors 
are closed. Toward the right foreground 
a spinning wheel and chair. 

In the background, toward the right, 
a door, giving on the outside. Toward 
the left a window, rudely latticed, and 
swinging inward. Between this window 
and the door the bare wall is hung with 
such tools as miners use, a boring awl, 
an old pick, a rusty lantern, etc. In the 
centre of the room a plaiu deal table, 
; With a quaint deal chair. There is an- 
other chair of the same kind near the 
fireplace. 

The door in the background is open. 
| Through it can be seen a range of boulder- 
strewn hills and the towers of a castle in 
the distance. The light is that of late 
afternoon swiftly deepening to twilight. 
At the rise of the curtain Da ae Morna is 
|contentedly spinning. F’om outside 
comes the sound of someon? singing. It 
is faint at first and then grows clearer 
and stronger. Dame Morna raises her 
head ard listens. She is a middle-aged 
woman and wears the dress of a peasant, 
with a crossed kerchief. 


| 

it. 
To the right, toward the background, 
| 


Cubert (Without)— 

‘*When the darkness gathers in the moun- 
tain glen 

| Folks dare not go a-walking for fear of 

| Little Men! 

| Goblins old and goblins young, 
against the weather 

With skin of bat, fur cf cat, and gray 
owl’s feather.’’ 


clad 


Dame Morna (A7ising)—’Tis Cubert’s 
voice! Whatcan have happened to bring 
him home so early!’’ 


Cubert (Aounding in—a blithe, buoyant 
figure. fle appears to be about twelve 
| years of age)—Mother!! (flings arm 
about her. Then laughs, releases her, 
| and looks toward fireplace.) How good 
the cakes smell! What a wonderful 
mother to bake such wonderful cakes! 


Dame Morna—They must bake yet a 
little more, son Cubert. You are well 
before your hour. 


Cubert (Hanging up pick and lantern 
on wall, back) —That lam! DoI smell 
of gunpowder? The miners are blasting, 
and they said I’d best be off, 





| faintest sound like a whisper coming 
trom under the earth. It was so strange 
that I laid my ear to the ground to listen, 
and sure enough there were the goblins 
talking. Their vcices came from a great 
distance under m:, but I heard them say: 
‘*Tonight,’’ and ‘The Castle.’’ 


Dame Morna--The Castle! They dare 
not be planning mischief to the castle! 
What else did they say, Cubert? 


Cubert—That’s all I heard, mother. 
But after I’ve had my supper I’m going 
back to the same rock to find out what 
it’s all about. It will be quite dark by 
that time, and if I can move one of the 
stones without their guessing it, I can 
creep through and hear it all. 


Dame Morna—Be careful, Cubert. You 
know the goblins hate the sunlight 
people, as they call all those who live 
above the ground. They're always ready 
to do the miner folk a mischief. 


Cubert—And the castle folk, too, it 
may be. They said—‘The Castle!’’ I 
wonder if the little Princess knows about 
them? 


Dame Morna—Heow should she? The 
Princess is never out after nightfall, and 
*tis not tue custom of the great folk in 
the castle yonder to wander about the 
hills. I’ll warrant there’s none but the 
miners and the miners’ wives and children 
who have ever seen the goblins or know 
anything at all about them. Even if the 
castle servants knew ‘« they would not 
dare to tell the Princess.» His Majesty, 
King Radnor, would rot thank them for 
frightening her little Highness. 


Cubert—Yet if ii’ things are, sure ’tis 
better to know they are, and where they 
are. How did there ever come to be 
such creatures as goblins, mother? 


Dame Morna—' Tis hard to tell, son. It 
all happened so long ago. But the wisest 
believe that the goblins were once creat- 
ures more like us, loving sunlight and 
fresh air. But their deeds were evil. In 
order to rob and annoy folk they took to 
living in mountain caves, and from that 





There’s ! 


no work I can do till tomorrow, so here | 


I am! (Faint booming in distance.) 
| That was a great blast! How the 
must be flying! The goblins 


ground will be holding their ears. 


Dame Morna (Ausying herself with 
testing and turning the cakes, which she 
finally places in cupboard, leaving a few 
for Cubert on the table as she passes)— 
Goblins indeed! If the ugly creatures 
only stayed underground we’d have 
naught to complain of, but they are grow- 
ing bolder and holder. In my young 
days people seldom saw the goblins, vet 
now as soon as twilight comes they slip 
from their hiding places in the hills, and 
crouch behind rocks and stunted trees till 
it is hard to tell which is goblin and 
which is shadow. Last night, when I 
was coming back from neighbor Mer- 
tram’s, I saw six of them sitting under 
| the cleft of a big stone, but when I 
flashed my lantern on them they van- 
ished. I wonder if it's the fine spring 
weather that’s bringing them out in such 





it was only a step to living altogether 
under ground. The years went, and be- 
cause they lived in the dark, and because 
their minds were hideous, their bodies 
grew dwarfed and hideous too, for the 
insides of things will aye shape their 
outsides, 


Cubert—How strange then, motber, 
that our good King Radnor lets the gob- 


| lins roam at will. 


rocks | 
under- | 


numbers, or is it the progress the miners | 


are making in the mine? 


Cubert—It can’t be that, for the further 


burrow under us. 


Dame Morna (A? her spinning wheel) 
| --Aye, and the oldest miners in this dis- 


the goblins live. 


Cubert (Chuckling 
It took the youngest miner of them all to 
discover that! 


Dame Morna (Turning quickly)—Cu- 
bert, you don’t mean that you— 


Cubert (Sitding on table and nibiling 
at cakes)—Indeed I do, mother. As I was 
running home today I heard the queerest 





Dame Morpa—I doubt if King Radnor 
knows or cares. He keeps to his castle, 
It is only those who live in the open who 
learn to see far off. And as for the gob- 
lins themseives—I fear there’s no way in 
which we can be rid of them. You can- 
not hurt or wound them for their mis- 
shapen bodies are as hard as iron. 


Cubert—And is there nobody 
knows how to manage them? 
Dame Morna—I never yet heard cer- 


tainly of anyone who had power over 
them, though some day— 


who 


Cubert—(As music of The Woman from 
Beyond the Hills faintly begins)—Har |! 


Dame Morna—What is it, son? 


Cubert—When you said—'‘has power’’ 
—I thought I heard— 


Dame Morna—Heard what? 


Cubert (With face uplifted) —Music— 
music that I seemed to have been hear- 


| ing for a long time—strong, sweet music! 


we miners dig, the deeper the goblins | 


Such music as they play before kings 
and queens whien they go out into their 
kingdoms—( 7he music swells gradually.) 


Dame Morna (7urning)—Look! What 


| shadow is that across the doorway? 
trict have never yet found the place where 


| woman ! 
delightedly)—No! | 











Cubert—It is the slradow of old 


She is coming in! 


an 


(The music swells louder and then stops. 
The Woman From Beyond the Hills en- 
ters, a mysteriously regal figure for all 
that her garb 1s hardly morc than that of 
a peasant. Her hair is white, bnt her 
face ts unlined. She wears a long, gray 
cloak about her shoulders, whose hood 
half hides her head. She carries a tall 
staff in her hand.) 








30 





The Woman from Beyond the Hills— 
Peace and strength unto all beneath this 
roof! 






















































































(Dame Morna rises. She and Cubert 
por avd The Woman From Beyond the 
ills for one second’s time in utter amaze- 
ment. Then Dame Morna regains her 
self-possession and goes hospitably for- 
ward.) | 


Dame Morna—I thank you. Will you | 
not sitand rest? (Cubert hastens to bring | 
forward the chair that is at table, center.) | 
You are a stranyer, You must come from 
beyond the hills. 


The Woman (Seating herse/f)—I am | 
never weary; but I will rest if it pleases 
you, Dame Morna. 


Dame Morna (Going back and forth | 
from the cupboard}—Will you not taste 
our biack bread and goat’s cheese? And 
here is a cordial that I made last autumn 
from our mountain grapes. It is not weli 
tliat one should cross our threshold unre 
freshed, though indeed I know that this 
is hut coarse fare. 


The Woman—lIt is sweeter than some 
that I have eaten in palaces. The white 
bread of queens is often bitter to the 
taste, and their red wine salt with tears. 


Cubert (Plucking at his mother’s sleeve) 
—What means she? 


Dame Morna (Aside, much mystified) 
—I know not. 


The Woman—A grudged crust is dry on 


the lips, but that which is freely given 
feeds the heart. You are wondering 
about me, Cubert, lad? I can see that 


by youreyes. Whoam I, and Why am 
I, your big eyes ask? Well, some say I 
know the ways of white magic, and some 


call me The Woman from Beyond the 
Hills, but words signify nothing, and 
are neither here nor there. | 


Cubert—You call me ‘‘Cubert,’’ and 
yet I have never seen you before. 


Woman--Think back a little, 
miner's lad. ’Twas about this time last 
year when the river was rain-swollen as 
it is now, that you stopped on your way 
homeward to help an old gray woman 
over its muddy banks. 


The 


Cubert—I had forgotten. 


The Woman—But I have not forgotten. 
It was a good gift, tie gift of kind help 
I am come, today, to bring you a gift 
in turn. 

Dame Morna (A ¢rifle proudly) —My 
son wants no payment tor serving those 
who need his service. 


The Woman—Yet he may take the love 
of those he serves and the gift it gives. | 
(Hands him a ring.) 

Cubert—A ring! Oh, look ! 

The Woman—Ave, a ring. Whenever 
you are in danger or trouble place that 
ring upon your finger and it will show 
you where lies safety. 


mother, 


Cubert—I thank you. 
The Woman—Show you safety, I say 
—not bring you to it. 


Cubert—I know, 
safety once I’m shown the 


The Woman—Aye, Cubert. And re- 
member this! That which we flee from 
masters us in the end, but of that which 
we turn and face we are always master. 


I must up and find my 
way. 


Cubert—I’ll keep my face to my fear. 


I'll notrun. I wiil remember. 


The Woman (Aising)—And I will re- 
member the lad who wears my ring and 
does not turn his back. Farewell. 

Dame Morna—Must you leave us so 
quickly? | 

The Woman—Aye, for the twilight | 
hour is nearly done, and there’s a storm | 
brewing. Look to it, Cubert, that when 
you wear the ring you obey the ring. 

(A.vit.) 


Cubert—Hark! The music—It is play- 
ing before her asshe goes! It is—(x«ushes 
fo door.) Wait! No! She's gone! 
There’s not a trace of her! Nothing but | 
the evening mists rolling up from the 
valley. As for the storm she said was 
brewing, why, ‘tis the clearest evening! 
The sky is just waiting for the stars to be 
lit. 











| storms, 


, CSS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Dame Morna (Lighting candles) —Come 
in, Cubert, and close the door. ‘Tis al- 
most supper time, and the air is chill 
these spring nights. I shivered as she 
stood there; I shivered as she went. 


Cubert (Doing as he is bid)—Do you 
believe what that strange old woman said 


| about the ring? 


Dame Morna—How can I tell? There’s 
wisdom that’s not our wisdom, Cubert, 


and there are things beyond our seeing | 


that we must yet believe in. A moment 
ago you said there was no storm in sight. 
Look again. 

Cubert (at window)—Wiy, the sky is 
full of dark clouds, and the wind’s ris- 
ing. And last year’s leaves are scurry- 
ing by with a rustle like goblin footsteps. 
’Twas true, then. She can read even the 
that strange Woman from Beyond 
the Hills! Was it not wonderful, my 
mother, that she should leave so quickly? 
Indeed, I cannot tell which way she took ; 
for there before me, is the winding hill- 


side road on which the King always rides ! 


when he comes home to his castle, and 
there's not a taveler on it, 


see it plain. 


Dame Morna—Draw the curtain Cubert. | 


My heart, what a gust that was! (4 clap 

of thunder sounds without) 

those out in such a tempest. 
(A knock at the door.) 


Cubert (Running to oben it)—Perhaps 


| it is she ayain! 


The latch catches, hut after a moment's 
delay the door ts opened, Mabina and 
the Princess Gwenda enter as tf propelled 
by the violence of the storm. 
7s a very dear and charming little | 
girl, guaintly dressed. Mabina ts quite 

evidently tart and self-tmportant. 

Mabina—Would you keep us waiting 
all night in the rain? That's a fine way 
for beggarly miner folk to treat the Prin- 
cess! 


though I can | 


I pity all | 


The Prine | 


| Dame Morna 


Princess! 


| Gwenda (With pretty eagerness) —In- 
| deed, indeed you didn’t keep us waiting, 
| and perhaps the latch was heavy. Some 
of the castle bolts are very hard to lift, I 
know, I’ve heard Thorwaild say so. 


| Mabina—Thorwald, indeed! Come to 

the fire, Your Highness, and dry your 
cloak. If this miner’s boy will give us 
leave to pass. (Glares at Cubert). 


Dame Morna—Cubert, my son, let the 
women have all the room they wish. I 
have taught you so.’* 


Gwenda (Seated at fire)—Thank you, 
Cubert, and thank you, too, Cubert’s 
mother. You are very kind. 


| Mabina (With @ snort)—Kind! What 
else should they be! It’s an honor to 
them to have you. What -would. the 
king, your fatiier, say, if he could see 
vou sitting by such a hearth as this?’’ 


Gwenda—He’d say I was lucky to find 
such a hearth, after you broke his com- 
mands by letting me be out so far from 
| the castle after dark. 


Mabina (Half whimpering) — Your 


your Highness would be home safe and 


sound this very minute. Besides, no one 
saw us leave the castle so we’ll not be 
missed. 


Gwenda—That’s all the worse, Mabina. 
Now none will hunt and find us. 


; Cubert—Will Your Highness taste a 
little of my mother’s spiced cordial? 
’Twill make you feel warmer and stronger 
after all your wanderings. 


| Gwenda (Quelling Mabina’s objections 

| with a look)—Thank you, Cubert. (Szps 
| 7.) It’s very good. And I’ve been so 
cold and frightened. 


Cubert—Frightened 
| Gwenda—We couldn’t find the road, 


; 


Five Little Brothers. 





























| Cubert 
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One big brother, three lias small, ¢ 
Big one whispered, ‘ ‘Now for play!’ 











Se ee is 
Feri ates pee acme on 


One wee fel-low, no sze at all...... 
’ Allthe brothers then ran a - way. | 


Her dear ba- by’s shoe she knows, Five little brothers are five little toes. . 


Higliness knows that I lost the way, else | 


| last, 
| we were going. 


| 22 pantomime. 


| way. 





(Dumbfounded) — The and the way was so rough and as night 


| came on queer shadowy things looked at 
us from behind the rocks. 


Mabina—Nonsense, Your Highness. 


Gwenda—It wasn’t nonsense, Mabina. 
/I saw them with my own eyes. And I 
| heard them talking together, and one of 
| them spoke my name. 


Cubert—It must have been the gob— 
(Sees his mother’s warning look, and 
checks himself). 


Mabina (Drily) — Your Highness 
shouldn’t be afraid of the dark. 


Gwenda—I’m not afraid of the dark, 
Mabina. You know that, but I am afraid 
of—(with acry.) Oh, there’s one now! 
One of those dark shadowy things that 
followed us. It’s looking in tie window! 
(Goblin promptly vanishes, just as Cubert™ 
turns his head to look.) 


Mabina—Her Highness is so nervous 
and exhausted she doesn’t know what she 
sees. Come, Princess, drink a little 
more of the wine, and then as soon as 
your coat and shoes are dry, we'll start 
for the castle. (Mabina bustes herself 
with the coat at fire, holding 1t near the 
glow to dry it, the while Cubert and the 
Princess talk.) 


Cubert—And I’1]1 go with you as far as 
the castle gates, Iand my miner’s lantern. 


Gwenda (Looking at tt wtth interest) 
—Is that it? I’ve often longed to see a 
miner’s lantern. Things men work with 
are so wonderful to a Princess. 





Cubert—Not half so wonderful as a 
Princess is to men who really work. 


Gwenda (IV7stfullv)—I wish you could 
see me oftener, Cubert. I’m sometimes 
very lonely at the castle. I have no 
mother as you have, and there’s no one 
young to talk to in ail the great house. 


Cubert—But how can I come tosee you, 
Princess, when I am only a miner-boy, - 
; and you are a royal highness? 


Gwenda {/nnocently) —What difference 
/can that make, Cubert? (Looking wrth 
interest at his tvols.) Is that your pick- 
axe? I’ve often heard my fatlier say that 
without a pickaxe there would be no 
crown. A King would lack the skill to 
| delve for gold. 


Cubert (?leased)—Does your father say 
| that? 


Gwenda (Looking straight before her 
and talking very earnestly) — 


| He says that 4 pickaxe means more than 


airy sceptre; because things men work 
with are wonderful and splendid. 


(Delightedly, looking at his 
| pickaxe)—Then I’ve a sceptre—and a 


| ring ! 


Gwenda—A ring? 


Cubert—It was given me today by a 
strange old woman who called herself the 
Woman from Beyond the Hills. And she 
said that if ever I was in danger to keep 
my face towards my fear, and that the 
ring—her ring—would show me the way 
to safety! 


Mabina (7urning from fire, cloak in 
hand)—Your Highness's cloak is dry at 


(The Princess puts on 
her coat, and then attracted by Dame 
Morna’s wheel goes over to tt. They talk 
Cubert and Mabina are 
by the fire. 


Mabina (Snappishly)~You need not 
light your lantern, young sir, for we 
shall not need your assistance. 


Cubert (Quzetly lighting his lantern) — 
Perhaps you’d prefer tlie goblin’s com- 
pany to mine. 


Mabina (Contemptuously) — Goblins! 
(With an apprehensive glance at 
Gwenda). S-sh! Don’t let the Princess 
hear you! She’s frightened enough as it 
is of every shadow we've seen along. the 
Goblins indeed! There’s no such 
thing in the world! Why don’t you’ put 
up your lantern, miner’s boy? 


Cubert—Because my lantern and I are 
needed, so whether you like it or not, 


| I’m going to see the Princess safely to 
' the castle gates. 
Your Highness. 


(To Guenda:) Come, 


Gwenda -Good-night, Dame Morna. 


September 1910 


the storm has cleared, and ’tis time ° 
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September 1910 


Dame Morna—Good-nigk«, Princess. . 


Gwenda—May I truly zay gooi-night, 
dear mother of Cubert? May I kiss you? 
Date Morna fMoved)—With all my 
heart! (Kzsses 427). Good-night and 
heaven keep you, lonely little girl! 
_ (Bxeunt Gwenda and Mabina). 
Dame Morna—Vou’re going, Cubert? 


€ubert (Lingering) —As far as the castle 
gates, my mcther. And after that a-visit- 
ing the goblias. 
a-foot tonight ! 


Dame Morna--Remember your ring, 
Cubert. 


Cubert—Yes, mother. And I’ll face 
my fear! Coming, Princess! (Z%7?.) 


Dame Morna (Looking after them)— 
Blessings on her gentle little Highness 
and on my own dear boy! 





i -‘e~ sank’ | It matters little how long I stay 
must know what’s | 


| Whether in youth I am called away, 





(The faint mysterious music of the | 


Woman from Beyond the Hills sounds as 
the curtain falls.) 


(The next installment wili be a scene 
showing how Cubert fared in the gob- 
lins’ council hall. 


School Time 


September sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hills is lying, 

But through the fields and pastures go 
The vagrant breezes, sighing 

The butterflies flit aimlessly 
Above the short, green clover: 

The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodiand over. 


Upon the beach the white sands lie, 
Unstirred by little fingers: 

The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 
The last unnoticed lingers. 


The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, | 


All its brown pebbles showing; 
The robins sing, complainingly, 
‘*We may as well be goiny.’’ 


But in the weed-choked paths once more, 
And whiere rank grass was growing, 
The schoolhouse’s dingy door before, 
The little feet are going. 
‘‘Good-bye,’’ they say, ‘‘dear hill and 
sea, 
Good-bye, sweet suinmer pleasures, 
Keep safe for us, O field and tree, 
Our precious forest treasures !’’ 
But sweeter notes than wild bird’s glee 
Ring in their happy voices ; 
The light that shines on land nor sea, 
In their clear eyes rejoices. 
From childhood’s realm, by trustful 
looks, 
Shy words, and mute caresses, 
Comes—though it no intruder brooks— 
The hope that warns and blesses. 
—Goston Journal. 


How the Chipmunk Got His 
Stripes 


Upon a barren, sandy shore 
In India, far away, 

Long years ago, a chipmunk sat 
In furry coat of gray. 

He dipped his tail into the sea, 
Then, turning to the land, 

He seut a shower of crystal drops 
Aflashing on the sand. 

Great Shiva passed and asked him why 
He did what seemed to be 

A foolish thing, the chipmunk said, 
‘I’m dipping dry the sea. 

Those pine trees, fallen in the storm, 
Now in the waters lie, 

And in one rests a snug, warm nest, 
To save it, I must try. 

My wife is in that little house 
And all my children too, 

And so to dip the ocean dry 
Is what I now must do.’’ 

Great Shiva smiled to hear the tale 
And quickly raised bis hand, 

The waves fell back at ouce and left 
The tree high on the sand. 

Shiva then stooped and gently stroked 
The little chipmunk gray, 

And on his back grew four green strips 
Where Shiva’s finger lay. 

The little nest of woven grass 
The chipmunk found unharmed, 

And there his wite and children lay 
Quite safe and unalarmed. 

And, since that day, the stories say 

‘ We see the four. broad bands, 

Where rested, on the chipmunk’s back, 
Great Shiva’s loving hands. 

—Sophia Wyckoff Brower. 
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But whether I do the best I can 


Little and Much 


It matters little where I was born, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether. they shrank at the cold world’s 

scorn 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 

It matters much! 


On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea, 

By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me: 

But whether the angel death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving 

touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 
It matters much! 


—From the Swedish. 


In a world of sorrow, sin and care; 





Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 


The Thunder Storm. 
MOTION SONG. 


Words and music by T. B. WEAVER. 
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Now must rest a - while, 
Call - ing for a chase; 
Sul - try is the air; 
Fair - y rain drops fly; 
Rain drops cool the air; 
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1, Wa -ter drops, ‘tired. of play, 
2. In the trees hear’ the breeze 
3. Sum-mer day, cloud - less _ skies, 
4. °High-er still, o - ver hill, 


5. Hap-py hours for the flow’rs, 
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In the lake, far a - way, Where the flow - ers smile, 
Out we run for the fun In a mer - ry race; 
6From the lake fair - ies rise, Soft, gray dress - es wear; 
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5Ti - ny rip - ples now are danc-ing, Now re-treat-ing, now ad-vanc-ing, 
Lit - tle rain drops bring cool weather, 


7Crowding closely then to - geth - er, 
ver woods and meadows rac - ing, 


| = . , . 
2Fleecy clouds now float a-bove us, Whisper soft - ly that they love us, 
10Now the winds and clouds are chasing, O - 
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3Here’sa cow for a drink, ‘See her soft eyes blink. 
Now we_ go to the shore, And the race is o'er. 

8 Anx - ious hours for the flow’rs, Long - ing for the show’rs. 

11Lightnings flash, thun - ders crash, Rain drops make a dash. 
Then we rise in the skies, '4And a ~-_ way each flies. 


| 
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1Children sink slowly upon knee. 

2Both hands raised slightly above heads imitate clouds, 
left three times, airly and uniformly. 

3 Stoop, chest on knee, hands on floor at side. 

4Forefingers tips and those of thumbs meet and place over eyes, and open and 
close to imitate winking. 

5Children standing, extend arms to forward reach and move hands, left and 
right, in imitation of tiny waves. Then run forward and backward, 

S8Children's hands float upward, feather movements. 

'Group in fives ; three and four slep on either side of two, and five takes po- 
sition behind two, etc. 








elie 


| 





Motions from right to 


8 Faces upward, hands extended above heads for aid. 


%Arms level with shoulders imitate flying, rising on lip-loes in concerted action. 

10Race about room. 

\1Children imitate zig-zag lightning, clap hands once, then standing on fore- 
part of foot, with the heels pound on floor, making noise like thunder. Pupits 


To soften the weight of adversity’s touch | 





3! 





Good-bye to Summer 


Good-bye, happy summer! 
We are loath to let you go, 
But the autumn rain is falling, 
And the autumn winds are calling 
Soft and low. 


Good-bye, happy summer! 
| You have brought us much of glee, 
| Sunset fires and twilight gleamings, 
| Misty morns and noon-day dreamings, 
Wild and free. 











Good-bye, happy summer! 

For the nights grow long and chill, 
And the leaves to flame are turning, 
And the golden-rod is burning 

On the hill. 


Good-bye, happy summer! 

Still you linger, loath to go. 

| But above the windy hollows 
Southward flys the dusky swallows, 
Aud the restless bluebird follows— 

| You must go. 

—R. W. Wray. 





September 


In fallow fields the goldenrod 

And purple asters beck and ned. 

The milkweed launches fairy boats; 

In tangled silver the cobweb floats. 

Pervasive odors of ripening vine 

Fill the air like a luscious wine. 

The gentian blooms on the browning 
waste ; 

With coral chains is the alder laced. 

The blackbirds gather and wheel and fly ; 

The swallows twitter a low ‘‘ Good-bye !”’ 

—Sarah Andrew Shafer. 


Goldenrod 


‘* How in the world did I happen to bloom 
Al! by myself alone, 
By the side of a dusty country road 

| With only a rough old stone?’’ 





But all of 
short, 
For a child’s voice cried in glee: 
‘*Here’s a dear little lovely goldenrod, 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


a sudden the plant stopped 


‘Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purz-e asters nod, 

And beckon to ‘ne, but more than all 
Do I love yuu, goldenrod.’’ 





; She raised the flower to her rosy lips 
/ nd merrily kissed its face. 

‘*Ain! now I see,’’ said the goldenrod, 
How this is the very place. 


‘*That was meant for me; and I’m glad I 
bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone.’’ 


Table Manners 


The bluejay is a greedy bird; {1 often 
watch him eat 

When crumbs are scattered from our door, 
he snatches all thie treat; 

He drives the smaller birds away, his 

| manners are so rude— 

| It’s quite a shocking thing to see 

| gobble down his food! 

And sometimes when I’m 
hear my mother say: 

‘*Why, now I see a little boy who's eat- 
ing bluejay way !”’ 

The sparrows are a noisy set and very 
quarrelsome, 

| Because each hungry little bird desires the 

biggest crumb. 





him 


not polite I 


They scold and fight about the food, all 
chirping, ‘‘Me! Me! Me!”’ 
| And sometimes when we children are in- 
clined to disagree 

| About the sharing of a treat, my mother 
says: ‘‘ Why you 

| Are acting now the very way the silly 
sparrows do!’’ 





| The jolly little chickadees are perfectly 
polite, 

They never snatch, they never bolt, they 

never, never fight, 

They hold the crumbs down daintily with 

both their little feet, 


who may be sitting in desks, not engaged in exercise, may pound desks softly with | And peck off tiny little bites—we love to 


12 Tap desks with finger tips ; some snap fingers repeatedly. 
13 4rms arched above head, finger tips touching. 
1441] skip out of room. 


SuGGESTIONS.—A/ways go to position after each movement. 
engaged a multiple of five. 
ing. 


The pupils remaining seated in desks may do the sing- 
Position is single file, standing in aisles. 





mother says: ‘* 


Have thé niimber ae 


jist to imitate thunder. | watch them eat! 


| And when'my sigter’s good at meals, my 
I see 

| A little girl who’s eating like a darling 
chickadee !’’ 


Jannah G. Fernald, in Good House- 


keeping. 
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September Days 


A golden haze conceals the horizon, 
A golden sunshine slants across the 


meadows ; 
The pride and prime of summer time is 
gone, 
But beauty lingers in these Autumn 
shadows. 


The wild hawk's 


yrass, 


Its softened gray the softened green 
outvying, 
And fair scenes fairer grow while yet 
they pass, 
As breezes freshen when the day is 
dying. 
O, sweet September! thy first breezes 
bring 
The dry leaf’s rustle and the squirrel’s 
laughter, 
The cool, fresh air, whence health and 


vigor spring 
And promise 8! exceeding joy hereafter. 
—George Arnold. 


Golden Days 


Sunshine falling down in showers, 

Golden skies and golden flowers— 

Asters in the garden bowers— 
That’s September. 


Gold-dust on the mignonette, 

Golden pansies blooming vet, 

Goldenrod with dewdrops wet— 
That's September. 


Golden fields of grain and corn, 

Golden dusk and yolden morn, 

Golden stars at twilight born— 
That's September. 


Golden apples hanging high, 
Golden bees a-buzzing by, 
Thirty golden days that fly— 
That's September. 
—A. E. A. 


One Lad’s Lady 


Now, Billy, he likes 
‘cause Betty’s hair is brown, 


brown hair 


best, } 





shadow fleets across the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


An Autumn Quilting Bee 

‘My plant babies must be sleepy,’’ 
Old Mother Nature said, 

‘*So I must doff their dresses, 
And tuck them into bed. 

But betore the winter's breezes 
Blow chill, aud do them harm, 

I must extra covers make them, 

To keep them safe and warm.’’ 


The task was such a large one, 
To make covers for them all ; 
She thought she’d give a party, 
Just before the leaves should fall. 
The trees must come and help her, 
' Make a quilt of leaves so bright, 
To first use as a cover 
Ere they needed blankets white. 


So she sent an invitation 
To each bright hued forest tree, 
To come and lend assistance, 
At an autumn quilting bee. 
‘*Shake your branches, and bring pieces 
Yellow, red, and green, and brown 
And the wind can sort the colors, 
As we spread them on the ground.’ 


All sent a prompt acceptance 
Poplars, oaks, and maples, too. 
And soon a quilt was fashioned 
From their leaves of every hue. 
A distant pine sent needles, 
That they'd sew it closely down, 
To protect the little babies, 
Lying ‘neath the earth so brown. 


And when the Spring winds called them 
To awaken from their sleep, 
Each plant was ready, waiting, 
Up its little head to peep. 
Each lifted up a blossom, 
All so wondrous fair to see 
And thanked Old Mother Nature 
For her avtumn quilting bee. 
—Leitttia Boyd. 


September 


‘* Ho, right about face!’’ September cries; 


‘Right about face, and marcli!’’ cries 
she. 

|**You, summer, have had your day, and 
now, 


And Betty's nicer than the rest of all the | 


girls in town; 
Jack, he likes black, and Ted likes red, 
‘count of their aunts and mothers, 
But ‘‘No, sir; goid’s the thing,’’ 
Fred, ‘‘same as my baby brother’s’’ 
when they look at me and call, 
‘*What's Charlie’s choice?’’ I say, 


But 


| 
| 
| 
| 


says | 


‘*My grandma's better than them all, so 


I like gray.’’ 


For grandma's cookies, my, they're good ! 
the crispy, sugary kind; 

And who but little grandma would say, 
‘*Well, dear, never mind,’’ 

When I've torn my Sunday coat, or p’r’aps 
bave made a horrid noise? 

Or whisper, when I've spoiled her naps, 
‘*Of course boys must be boys’'? 

I know a 
she went away, 


So—brown's all right for your sister, but 
I choose gray. 
Her gloves are great for snowballs, her 


skating-caps can't be beaten, | 
And I’m sure hercrullers and dough-balls | 
are the finest that ever were eaten; | 
Then she thinks my jokesare funny, when | 
nobody else will smile, 
she knows that a little money's 
mighty handy, once in a while; 


And 


fellow missed her when once 


| In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 
The children belong to me. 


‘*Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 
Tanned and stnburned, merry and gay ; 

Turn vour back to woods and hills, 

The meadow ponds and mountain rills, 
And march trom them all away. 


‘Are you loth, I wonder, to say farewell 


To the summer days and the summer 
skies? 
Ah, the time flies fast and vacation is 
done ; 
You've finished your lesson of frolic and 
fun: 
Now turn your tardy eyes 
‘*Toward your lessons and books, my 
dears. 
Why, where would our men and women 
be 
If the children forever with summer 


played? 
Come, right about face !’’ September said, 
‘*And return to school with me.’’ 


Wildings 


| Not always do the pink sweet-peas 


And garden-rose suffice for me! 
The charm of wilder sights and smells 


So, when we're choosing colors, Fredand | Resistlessly my sense compels ; 


all of us chaps in play, 
I think of grandma’s silver head, 
choose gray. 
—Martha Burr Banks. 


and I 


September’s Call 


Hark! a voice is heard over thé hilltops, 
A voice is heard crossing the lea— 
September is here in her beauty, 
So, children, come listen to me. 


| Bruised sumach fruit, the healing power | 
~ sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 


Come back to your books aud your studies, 
Leave your rambles, and soaring, 
play, 
Leave your fishing 
frolic, 
September is calling today. 


| 
and climbing and | 


The school-bells are ringing with glad: | ' 
ness, 
The doors are wide open, and see 
The teaciier’s kind face in the doorway, 
So, wanderers, come back to me. 
—Selected 





fhe nettle’s purple blossom is 
Richer than royal clematis, 
And wood-balm tutts distill more hope 


| Than slender sprays of heliotrope. 


I love to see the painted-cup 
Its ruddy chaiices lift up, 


| To taste the tansy-tang, and find 


Sweet-clover wafts upon the wind. 


| The May-weed that the roadside gems, 


The milky ooze of broken stems, 


Within the fluff of boneset flower, 


and All these delight, and tall marshi-grass, 
| And tender twigs of sassafras. 


| In bark of tree, in rind of nut, 

| The subtlest essences are shut; 

Within some roots a vigor lurks 

That upward through no blossom works. 
’Tis thus in nature’s every phase 








[And dowers the unexpectant sense 
| With many-sided recompense. 
—Clinton Scollard, 





| The harvest is 


The Old Apple-Tree 


There's a memory keeps a-runnin’ 
Through my weary head tonight, 
An’ I see a picture dancin’ 
In the fire-flames’ ruddy light ; 
’T is the picture of an orchard 
Wrapped in autumn’s purple haze, 
With the tender light about it 
That I loved in other days. 
An’ a-standin’ in a corner, 
Once again I seem to see 
The verdant leaves an’ branches 
Of an old apple-tree. 





You, perhaps, would call it ugly, 
An’ I don’t know but it’s so, 
| When you look the tree all over 
Unadorned by memory’s glow; 
For its boughs are gnarled an’ crooked, 
An’ its leaves are gettin’ thin, 
An’ the apples of its bearin’ 
Wouldn't fill so large a bin 
As they used to. But I tell you, 
When it comes to pleasin’ me. 
It's the dearest in the orchard— 
Is that old apple-tree. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 





Therefore am I stil] 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to 
recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 


The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart and 
soul, 


Of all my moral being. 
— Wordsworth, 


September 


Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 
The days, as through the sunset gates 
they crowd, 
And Summer from her golden coilar slips 
| And strays through stubble-fields, and 
moans aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 
And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered 
bower, 
She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 
And tries the old tunes over ior an hour. 
--lice Cary. 





When the pumpkin’s growing yellow, 
And the apple’s getting mellow, 
And the squirrels clatter wildly as they 
store the nuts away, 

What will make the feelings gladder 
Than to climb an old, brown ladder, 
And to listen to the singing of the crick- 

ets in the hay? 
— Selected. 


Squirrel Town 


O, come let us haste to the woodland, 
Away over meadows so brown: 

O come let us haste to the woodland, 
To busy and gay squirrel-town. 


‘*Chip, chip, churr, churr’’ 
Surely they’re saying ‘‘Good-morning, 
Sir’’ 
‘Chip, chip, churr, churr. 
I wish you good-morning, Sir.’’ 


No basket or bag does he seek ; 


|For each satin nut that he gathers, 


Is hidden away in his cheek. 


The trunk of a tree is their storehouse, 
What hundreds of nuts have they here; 

I’m sure that no squirrel will suffer 
With hunger, the long winter year. 


Autumn 


No grief for the vanisied suinmer days, 
| But a sense of peaceful and calm repose 


| Like that which age ia its autumn knows. 


| When a dear little squirrel goes nutting, 


The spring-time longings are past and 


gone, 
|The passions of summer no longer are 
known, 
gathered, and autumn 
stands 


Serenely thoughtful with folded hands. 


—Selectad. 


| 
| 
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September 


The world puts on its robes of glory now; 
The very flowers are tinged with deeper 
dyes ; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 
Their shining tents along the sunset 
skies. 


The distant hills are crowned with purple 
mist: 
The days are mellow, 
calm nights, 
To wondering eyes, like weird magicians, 
show 
The shifting splendors of the Northern 
Liglits. 


and the long, - 


The generous earth spreads out her faith- 
ful stores, 
And all the fields are thick with ripened 
sheaves ; 
While in the woods, at Autumn's rustling 
step, 
The maples blush through all their 
trembling leaves. 
Albert Laighton. 


The Seed Traveler 


It strays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 
By bird express and gentle tides ; 

It springs and jumps—yet often bides 
On rugged ledges’ seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings with hook and prong 

To shaggy coats and journeys long ; 

It flies on pinions swift along 

When shrieking winds are fierce 
strong. 


and 


It rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 

Itself, by curious art it knows; 

And by and by, when no one trows, 

This vagrant seed takes root and grows. 
—May F. Rall. 


September 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook ; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 

At noons the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—Helen Hunt. 











Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S | 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cramicas Wom, Providence,RI 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 
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This *‘Normal Instructor” Coupon 
Entitles You to Your Copy of the 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


The coupon printed below is good for your ‘“‘Nationat”’ Fall 
Style Book and this book has been put away for you. 

Therefore, this Style Book is now yours—is your property—is 
reserved here for you, waiting only for you to return this coupon. 

Now you are thinking, ‘‘Why have they laid aside a book for 
me; is it because I am a ‘Normal Instructor reader?’’ Not only 
that, madam, but because every woman will find this Style Book 
interesting and profitable. Interesting, because it beautifully 
pictures all the new Fall Styles, and profitable—because it will 
save you money. 

And so we suggest that now, while you have the time and 
have this coupon before you, just now, in fact,- why don’t you 
fillin and return this coupon to us? 


NOTE :—If you do not wish to cut your copy of 
“Normal Instructor,’”’ orif this isa copy you have 
borrowed, just write us for the Style Book and 
mention the Normal Instructor. 


Did You Ever Say 
“T Am Proud of My Suit”? 


Did you ever have a suit of which you said, ‘‘I am sim- 
ply delighted with the suit, it fits me perfectly and is just 
exactly what I wanted in every way’’? 

Did you ever have a suit of which you said, ‘‘I am ac- 
tually proud to wear this suit, it is so beautiful, so perfectly 
tailored, and so becoming’’? 

And did you ever say to yourself, ‘‘I have saved $19.00 
at least on this suit’’? 

Did you ever secure that kind of suit perfection? Madam. 
the above expressions of delight are taken from a few of 
over 500,000 letters we have received from our delighted 
patrons. 

Did you ever write such a letter about your suit? Per- 
haps you never wore a ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Suit. 

Your ‘‘NaTIONAL’’ Tailored Suit will be a delight—an 
actual source of pride to you. Because it will be a suit cut 
and made individually for you. 

You only need select from your ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style 
Book the style you like, send us the few simple measure- 
ments we ask for—and your suit trouble is ended. 

‘‘NATIONAL’’ Tailored Suits are priced at from $10 to 
$40 and your suit will be made of your own choice of our 
450 materials. A large assortment of sampies of these mater- 
ials will be sent you with your Style Book if you state the 
colors you prefer. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


“NATIONAL” pre $ expressage and postage to all parts of the 
world. Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Guyaran- 
tee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL’’ Garment not satisfac- 
tory to you and we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


MAIL ORDERS 934 West 24th St., New York City NORANCHES 
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This “Normal Instructor” Coupon Entitles You 
to One “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 
This Beautiful Complete Style Book is YOUR PROPERTY—belongs to YOU 








NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 





Suits, state here the colors you prefer = 
NOTE:—If you do not wish to cut your copy of ‘“NORMAL INéTRUCTOR,’’ just 
* write us for your Looe 
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234 West Mth Street, New York City new devin ae the ones ceed Hf Ficren choce othe 
‘ou m thus ? 
Please send me free the new Fall Style Book reserved for me. 0 re aad ol esd of unis bet ont densa. om wae 
every pul} and at prices to suit steer b Fm ee a 
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“NATIONAL” Waists 

The selected BEST of the Sea> 
son's New Styles—the waists ¢on- 
udered most beautiful, most becom- 
ing, and the greatest value of all the 
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Cepyright 1910 by National Cloak @ Suit Co., New York City 


Even Paris Has Stood in Doubt, Bewildered at the Many 
Radically New Styles 


The styles we have known are gone. Paris has outdone herself in the production of new designs, so beautiful and becoming 
that the whole World of Fashion has turned entirely to the new creations. 

But abroad the designs have been extreme—it has required the skill of the best designers—of “NATIONAL” designers—to 
adapt them to the American Woman's needs. 

First there is the ‘“‘Mummy’” Skirt, an actual adaptation of ancient Egyption Dress. In dresses Paris has taken up with copies 
of Peasant Costumes, many of which have the waist and sleeve all in one piece. 
voiles, crepes, chiffon broadcloth and velvet—-and velvet trimmings are largely used. 

In Suits, “‘strictly tailored’’ is the word, which means that again only “NATIONAL” Tailors will be able to attain the nearest 
perfection in the Season's Styles. But why try totell you all the Style News here? Your “NATIONAL” Style Book, the book 
reserved to be sent to you free, gives yon the Fashion Story in full, shows you everything desirable and offers you your choice of all 
the new styles at remarkably low prices. Your Style Book will show you 


Waists 98 cents to 37:33 


The materials are soft and clinging—chiffons, 


Ladies Dresses and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 


Sweaters $1.98 to $7. Ladies Coats and Capes $7.98 to $31.9 
adies Skirts $3.98 to $14.98 orsets $1.00 to $5.00 . wh . 
aincoats $8.98 to $14.98 elts 25 cents to $1.25 
eils and Scarfs 49 gente to $4.75 Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 

Plumes 98 cents to $19.98 Misses Tailored Suits $9.98 to $18.98 

Kimonos and House Dresses 79 cents to $5.08 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing $1.25 to $12.98 


Fur Pieces $2.25 to $21.95 

Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 

Fur Lined Coats $19.98 to $42.75 

Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 59 cents to $6.98 
Hats $1.98 to $14.98 


Muslin Underwear 25 OF to $6.98 

Petticoats 98 cents to $7.98 

Koit yy ena a gents to $3.49 
osiery 13 cents to $1. 

Misses Dresses S708 to $14.98 










) New Waists and Skirts 
Thousands and a 
thousands of designs 
were compared and 
all the best chosen for 
the NATIONAL” 
fH} Style Book 

H ThisStyle Book gives 
your choice of every 
desirable waist and 
H skirt, and the oppor- 
tunity to buy them 
at “NATIONAL” 
Prices—which means 
great savings for you 
You will find Waists 
of Linen, Nun's Veil- 
ing and Taffeta, and 
every desirable ma- 
terial in staple and 
coloring. with every 
Dew tr mming in most, 
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Legendary Literature—Indian Legends I. 


(Continued from page 17) 


the meadows and amused himself by roti tong. | 
Hiawatha’s ** mountain chickens’’ by the tens an 
twenties, piling them up on the beachland. The 
seu-gulls hurriedly counseled together and sent 
for their brother Hiawatha. ‘*Hot and humming 
like a hornet’’ came Hiawatha, and then began a 
reat chase. Whenever the cunning Pau-Puk- 
Rsels found himself cornered, he promptly 
changed his form and escaped. Finally Hiawatha 
thought he had surely caught him. He found 
him masquerading as King of all the Beavers in 
a beaver colony, killed him and started home, but 
the ghost of Pau-Puk-Keewis still lived on and 
presently it slipped out, took its human form and 
vanished in the forest! Eagerly Hiawatha again 
gave chase. Several times Hiawatha killed the 
form of creature in which Pau-Puk-Keewis mas- 
queraded but he did not touch the human soul, 
always it slipped out and away. At last the 
creature hid in a rocky cavern, and Hiawatha 
rayed .to the thunder and lightning and the 
bolts of heaven to help him. ‘Together they suc- 
ceeded in crushing Pau Puk-Keswia, slew him 
in his human form and so made it impossible for 
him ever again to appear upon the earth in the 
uise of man. 

The stars figured largely in myth and fable. 
Almost every one knows the story of the beautiful 
star which so loved the children that it finally 
came to earth in the guise of a 7 white, 
golden-hearted water-lily, that it might dwell 
near them forever. Perhaps the most wonderful 
story was that told of Osseo, the son of the Star of 
Evening, related by Iagoo, the great myth-maker 
and prince of exaggerators. Osseo was poor and 
ugly, ‘broken with age and weak with coughing,” 
but he had a beautful spirit, all filled with fire, 
tenderness, and beauty from the bosom of the Star 
of Evening, which is the star most loved of women. 
Now it chanced that Osseo fell in love with Owee- 
nee, the youngest and most beautiful maiden in a 
Northland hunter’s family of ten daughters. He 
wooed her with all the tenderness and passion of 
his being. Oweenee was charmed; to the astonish- 
ment and chagrin of her father and sisters, she 
turned from a small army of young and hand- 
some suitors and wedded him. 

All went well until one evening when the sisters 
and their husbands were walking through the 
forests to attend a great festival. The sisters 
and their lords chatted merrily, but Osseo and 
Oweenee walked in silence, the old man stumb- 
ling every now and then and murmuring surrow- 
fully, as he gazed imploringly at the Evening 
Star, ‘“*Pity, pity me, O my father’?! The elder 
sister heard him and laughed scornfully. ‘*Isn’t 
it a pity,’ she said to those near her, **that the 
old man does not fall and break his neck? Alas! 
our beautiful Oweence tied to such a tottering 
creature! And still she says she is happy,—-ugh!”’ 
Just then they came to a hollow oak tree which 
had fallen across the path. Osseo gave a great 
ery of joy and sprang into its yawning cavern, 
nimble in spite of his weight of years, and ‘pres- 
ently appeared at the other end transfigured into 
a beautiful young man, tall and strong and 
straight as an arrow. The sisters cried out joy- 
fully and turned to their faithful sister, but lo! 
she too was transfigured. Befure them stood a 
trembling, bent old woman, with nothing of 
Oweenee left excepting her beautiful, Ralitne 
black eyes. “*Ah!°’ cried the eldest sister, **it 
serves you right for going against our desires and 
the laws of Nature!’ And they laughed until 
the woods rang with their unseemly merriment. 

Osseo said never a word, but took Oweenee’s 
hand, now brown and withered as an oak leaf in 
winter, and led her tenderly onward. At the 
lodge of feasting all were happy and gay, but he 
took no notice and sat apart gazing sadly at 
Oweenee then upward to the Star of Evening, oc- 
casionally his lips were seen to move shee no 
sounds came forth. Presently a sound of sweet 
music filled the tent and Osseo sat up eagerly, for 
it carried a joyful messuge to him. Straightway 
the wigwam began to shake and tremble and the 


“. 
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surprised people felt it slowly begin to rise; up it 
went through the darkness of the treetops and on 
and on into the dewy starlight. The wooden 
dishes changed in a twinkling to shells of scarlet; 
the earthen kettles became bowls of silver; Owenee 
was transformed into a beautiful woman once 
more, radiant in robes of ermine, and in place of 
the staff in her hand there trembled a shining 
silver feather. As for the scornful sisters and there 
jeering husbands, they were no more; in their 

laces stood birds of various plumage—magpies, 


eye, blackbirds, thrushes, etc. ;—preening their - 


eathers and twittering according to their kind. 
Osseo gasped in astonishment, and had barely 
recovered his presence of mind when they came to 
anchor amid the celestial splendors on the Even- 
ing Star. In came the Star of Evening with eager 
joyous welcome: **O my son Osseo, glad am I to 
get you back from the clutches of the evil-spirited 
Wabeno, the miserable magician who transformed 
you into an old man. I have also restored to you 
your beautiful bride, the faithful Oweenee. But 
her wretched relatives have I changed into irre- 
sponsible birds, because they knew no more than 
to mock and titter at the infirm and aged.” 


So for many years Osseo and Oweenee dwelt on 
the Evening Star. A little son, with the beauty 
of his mother and the courage of his father, came 
to bless their home. One day, to amuse him, the 
father opened the cage containing the aunts and 
uncles and let them out for the little lad to prac- 
tice upon with bow and arrows! Presently a fatal 
arrow struck a bird with shining feathers and 
she fell to the ground, but, wonderful to relate, 
in falling she changed to a beautiful woman with 
an arrow in her bosom! Her blood broke the 
magic spell, and the wigwam which had all these 
years rested quietly in the star planet slowly began 
to descend, carrying with it to earth once more 
Osseo and Oweenee and the birds. But on the 
way the latter underwent another transfiguration, 
this time returning to mortals, but of small 
stature, being no more than pygmies. 
landed on an island and the Pittle People re- 
mained there forever after. On pleasant nights 
the Redmen used often to hear their happy voices 
raised in song, and now and then some lone fisher- 
man would see them dancing on the beach. 

And so we might continue with one pleasant 
legend after another until a volume had been 
tilled, but time forbids. If you would read more, 
secure some of the following list:— 

Miss Emerson’s **Indian Myths.”’ 

Zitkala-sa’s ** Indian Legends.” 

Eustman’s ** Legends of the Sioux. 

Schultz’s **My Life as an Indian.”’ 

Schoolcraft’s **History, Condition and Pro- 
spects of the Indian ‘Tribes of the U. S.”’ 





Character Building—Kindness 
(Continued from page 24) 

Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 


Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
*Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline Bridges. 
STUDY HELPS ie 
Tell something you have done recently in which 
you showed the best you have. — 
How was this received ? 
How did it make you feel? 
What change did it’ make in the person upon 
whom it was bestowed ? 
How can you show that you love your fellow- 
men ? ; rat 
Name great men and women who have shown 
great Jove for mankind ? 
How did they show it? 
Why did the le have faith in Abraham 
Lincoln, Frances iard, Washington, etc. 


They | 
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If we wish people to deal honestly with us, how 
must we deal with them? aide eB ie 

If we wish people to be pleasant and kind to 
us, how must we treat them? 

Think of the people you know of whom you 
are very fond. 

Why do you like them? 

In most cases you’! find they are unselfish, kind 
people, who think more of others than themselves. 

We wish this world to be a beautiful place in 
which to live. What part of ourselves must we 
give to the world? 


* MEMORY GEMS 
Count that day lost whose low-descending’sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. . - 
—Holland. . 

Life is not so short but that there is always 
time for courtesy.—Emerson. 

1 expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do or any 
kindness that I can show to any fellow creature, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.—Edward 
Courtnay. ; 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness. —Alice 


Cary. 





Some September SuggestiOns 


(Continued from page 22) 


different colors to represent toy balloons, and 
write letters in each, asking who would like a 
balloon. The one who can give the correct 
sound of a letter when called upon owns the 
balloon on which it is written. Use in the same 
way for words or phonograms. 

Draw a ladder on the board and place letters 
or words on the rounds, saying some one may 
climb up the ladder. When a child can read 
the contents from bottom to top, he is said to 
climb the ladder. Allow another to go down 
the ladder. 

“ A column of words in the simple outline of a 
tree may be used in the same way. 

A number of apples drawn large in outline 
upon the board may have words written in them. 
Draw a simple pail at one side and have children 
**put apples in the pail.”? The teacher erases an 
apple each time a child gives correctly the word 
written on it, and makes a suggestive drawing of 
an apple showing at the top of the pail. 

For drill in placing words in correct phonetic 
groups: 

One child says, **I am thinking of a word that 
belongs to the at family. What is it?’ The 
others ask, “*Is itcat? Is it fat?’ until the right 
word is discovered. The one guessing it then 
thinks of a word. 


r: 
“Tm thinking of a word that belongs to the 

ill family.”? Then he acts out the word in 

pantomime, and the children guess what it is. 

The teacher writes a phonogram on the board 
and names several children to run to the board 
and write quickly a word belonging to that 
family. 

The teacher writes a number of phonograms on 
large cards. 
a cails upon different children to give words 
belonging to various families and sound the 
words as they are given. 

Or: 

The teacher shows a card and names several 
children, who run to the board and write five 
words belonging to the family shown on the card: 
The others criticise. 

For seat work: 

Form words of certain families from lette 
cards and arrange in a column. 

Hunt out the letters representing a given 
sound, and place in a piie. , 

With sentence builders find words of certain 
families and place in a group. 

Write lists of words belonging to certain 
families. 

From pages cut from magazines select all the 
words belonging to a certain family and under- 


line with a pencil; or all the words they can 


make out. 


She holds them up one at a time — 
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Teachers Help-OneAnnihorClab 
For all Grades 


This Club is open to all teachers, for interchange of devices and ideas found 
helpful in school-work. There is no fee. And all are cordially invited to con- 
tribute their best “hints” aud pupils’ “Funny Sayings.” 

Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will receive 
cash remuueration for it. Letters should be short, as our space is limited, and 
we want to give every State an opportunity to be represented. Limit each 
manuscript to 209 words—the shorter the better—except in “Travel Club,”’ where 
the letters may be somewhat pig at each teacher taking up the most interest- 
ing historical or geographical féature of his or her section suitable for sup- 
plementary work in History and Geography classes, or for use in the State 
Booklets. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following points: Keep letter 
to Club and private letter to the President entirely separate. Use paper 8% 
inches by §4inches. ‘Write plainly and concisely on one side only; hqlding the 
paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches long. Rewrite your manuscript 
until you are sure it is written as well as you are able to express it, and that the 
spelling, grammar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of words it 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page, and your true name 
and address in the upper left hand corner. State how you wish your manu-- 
script signed when published. Good, clear photographs, historically or geo- 
graphically interesting, will add to the value of Travel Club letters. All draw- 
ings or diagrams intended to illustrate the manuscript should be made sep- 
arately with India or jet black ink on stiff white paper so that they may be 
photographed easily. — : - 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the President, 
Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. : : 


Club Motto for September 


What we call ‘‘Luck’’ is simply Pluck, 
And. the doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, perseverance and skill, 
Are the four leaves of ‘‘ Luck’s’’ clover. 
—Anon. 


Club Poem for September 


Uncle Abner on Opportunity 


I like the man who’s wide awake and grabs the first good chance 
That comes along invitin’ him his fortune to advance. 

{ want him born with sense enough to take the truth to heart, 
That they’re the likeliest to win who get an early start. 

But, after all, if he should let his first good chance slip by, 

He mustn’t feel that all is lost, and just give up and sigh ; 
Well, I’guess not! And so I preach from this old-fashioned text | 
‘*If one good chance gets by you, just brace up and grab the next.’’ 





The dreamy poets, somewhere in their versifyin’, state 

That opportunity knocks once at every mortal’s gate, 

And if the gate ain’t promptly swung wide open there and then, | 

Why, opportunity feels huffed, and never knocks again. | 

Well, that’s the doctrine, seems to me, fo preach to them that’s | 
slow ; 

And sort 0’ careless and disposed to let theiz <‘tiances go; 

But, notwithstanding all they say, I’m cling’ .5 the text: 

If one good chance gets by you, just lay low and grab the next. 


You look about, and everywhere you’re pretty sure to see 

Some weak-kneed men just plumb knocked out by. that ‘‘one 
chance’’ idee. 

They missed it at the very start, and all their lives since then | 

They’ve set around a-tellin’ of the things they might have been. | 

I don’t believe an all-around man who wants to travel far 

Will stay at home forever ’cause he missed the first through-car. 

It ain’t the way real men should do, for, ’cordin’ to my text, 

If one good chance gets by you, why, you ought to grab the next. 


I say that opportunity is knockin’ at the gate 

’Bout all the while! She’s far too kind to leave us to our fate. 

Because you spurned her offer once she doesn’t stay away, 

But every mornin’ comes and shouts: ‘‘Today, today, today!'’ 

And here and now slie offers you her prizes great and small; 

Pick out your choice and make it yours! Don’t try to win’em all. 

But if you fail, why, don’t give up, but stick to this old text: 

Whenever one chance gets away, brace up and grab the next. 

—-Nixon Waterman. 

[Sent by one of the teachers. ] 


Club Letters | 
Homonyms | 


Dear Help-one-Anothiers :— 
You have helped me so much that I have decided to send a sug- 
gestion for primary language work in the u.e of homonyms. In- | 
stead of detached sentences I write a little story like the follow- 

ing, which explains itself. e 


A PLEASURE TRIP 


Iam going — the city next Saturday.. Would you like — go —? 

We will start at — o’clock, and get — tlie city in about — hours. 
When we reach the city we will go at once — the park — see | 

the animais. Perhaps we will be able to see the show —. We 

will buy — sticks of gum — chew. We will buy some fruit and 

candy —. When it is time — go home we will take a. street-car 
— the station for we will then be -- tired — walk.—K.H., Mich. | 
[I should like more homonym stories from Miss H. or other | 

teachers. Pupils find such words so puzzling that these exercises 
are often a great help.—PRESIDENT. 
. 





books suitable for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music | 
Books, etc., etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher. Ask 
for it. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 


Our Book Catalogue lists about five thousand | 





One Teacher in Each Locality ‘: ¢<<¢ 
our representative, taking subscriptions for NoRMAL INnstTRUcTor, | 
PRIMARY PLans, Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans. 
Libera] cash commissions or book premivibe as desired. Write for | 
terms. F. A.. OWEN PUBLISHING : } 


©.,. DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
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You Can Have—a Good Figure} 
I have helped over 49,000 of the most Clear Skin 


cultured, intelligent women of America. 
Perfect Health 





If you want to 


Reduce Flesh or 
Build Up Your Figure 


or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 








Indigestion Catarrh Weakness ie 
Torpid Liver Anaemia Nervousness 
Constipation Sleeplessness Rheumatism 


write me to-day. I never violate a confidence. If Ican help you, I) 
will; if I cannot, I will tell you what to do. My work is scientific,) 4 
and done in the privacy of your own room. Write me, I have had aja 
wonderful experience and I want to tell you about it. ay 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept 30D, 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Ret eee TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER your own tio 
a YOUR OWN HOME 
IN SIX WEEKS FOR $3 OR REFUND MONEY 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSI- 
NS, too, EVERYWHERE, FREE. Have 9832 Testi- 
monialst Placed pupil Feb. 24 at $45 weekly, Per- 
haps I can place YoU, too! SAVE THIS AND WRITE 

J. H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant 
Room 808, 1215 Broadway, New York 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Ciwil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations 

Adopted by over 500 Businegs Colleges, ¥. M 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 115, Springfield, Mass. 
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PLAYER PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 
UPRIGHTS AND UPRIGHTS AND 
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On 


One of our 40 designs 


ock-Bottom! 


Yes, Rock- Bottom Prices 
and on a piano of the highest quality 


the most astounding prices ever offered on pianos of unexcelled quality. 
e us quo ee yo The very rock-bottom prices—prices that would mean ruin to the local 
dealer or the mail-order houses that buy their pianos from the manufac- 
turer. You will be amazed at the direct-from-the-factory prices on the well-known Wing Piano. We will positively save 
you from $150 to $250 on the purchase of a pianoof highest quality, recognized merit. We offer to convince the purchaser 
by shipping your choice of a piano on approval, all freight prepaid, no money down—absolutely free trial—a four weeks’ 
free trial. Remember: all freight charges prepaid, no matter whether you keep the piano or not. 
Certainly with such an offer you will not decide upon a purchase until you have at least investigated the Wing offer. Whenit comes 
to something so important as the purchase of a piano, you want all the information you can get from every possible source, before you 
buy. So even if you had practically made up your mind on the make of piano you want, you will certainly get quotations from Wing 


Son look into our claim that we can give you a superior piano at a saving of $150 to $250, 


Send for the best, safest, most instructive Every discount goes direct to you 


book of piano-buying information 
ever compiled; the The Wing Piano stands alone—sold direct from the fac- 


tory—the only one sold direct from an exclusive piano factory with- 

Book of Information FREE! | i? coing through the hands of a single middleman. 
Would. you like to know all about pianos, how they are When you buy a Wing Piano you pay no salesmen’s, dealets’ or 
made, how to judge the fine points of quality and price in middlemen’s profits. You pay no commissions to music teachersand 
buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the piano book supposedly disinterested friends. We cut out all middlemen and 


which we are sending out FREE for the present -_ See ecm teahn own pocket, “The plano book telle 


This book (156 pages) tells about material, manufacture, assembling, patented 
The Comon Briogs this devices and what they do, all about soundboard, action, oase, in fact every 












detail connected with the production of a fine, high grade piano. You will 
FREE! b¢ astonished at the amount of information about piano quality and piano 
mance rices, and how to avoid the deceptions of piano salesmen. | gap gun gum 
he New York World says, ‘A book of educational interest ° 
everyone should own.” With this book we send our direct- 
from-the-factory prices on Wing Pianos. 








To WING & SON, 
@ 374-380 W. 13th St. 
bs NEW YORK CITY 


Send < ‘ou on ? ¢ GENTLEMEN: Without 

any obligations to purchase 

oe or pay for ee lease send 

me free and prepaid the book of 

viano information, the complete ency- 

clopedia of the piano, pieces on pianos, 
etc., all free, prepaid. : 


or aletter or postal NOW. Don’t miss 
: this opportunity to get the very latest 
and best piano information that may mean hundreds of dollars to you, whether ? 
you buy a Bigne now or later. Put your name on the coupon and mail it to 
us AT ONCE. : 

WING & SON, Est, 1868, 374-380 W. I3th Street, New York 4, # .iaxx 
So many of the new style Wing Pianos are getting into homes where 'the™people buy 
for all cash, that dealers are trying to tell it around that Wing & Son REFUSE tosell @ 
ontime. This isnot true. We sell for cash OR on VERY, VERY EASY PAY- @ ress 
MENTS, just as YOU ¢ after your four weeks’ free trial. And many of —— 

peor eae see baying Wing Pianos right now on our easiest monthly 
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DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHCOL 


NORMAL DEPT.- STRONG Reviews 








ONE OR MORE BRANCH In A COUR 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8, History 


Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 

ACADEMIC DEPT. ~ Each SUBJECT Is A COURSE 
Arithmetic First Year Latin 
Elementary Grammar Second Year Latin 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Am, Literature 


Higher Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit, Literature 
General History 














Rhetoric and English 











Composition Physics 

Elementary Agriculture reece A 
Algebra Anciertt History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 

SPECIAL COURSES United States Histor 
Sharmacy COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Primary Methods Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Shorthand 





mar School Methods Typewriting 
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This is the School For YOU 


OUR DIPLOMAS ARE HONORED at face value 
in over 20 Universities, State Normal Schools and Col- 
leges of high rank, a recognition earned by honest, pains- 
taking, efficient service. 
credits, but we ask you to note their significance. 
cannot afford to study with a school whose standard is 
below that of THE INTERSTATE. 


This is the teacher's correspondence school; your interests are our 
only interests. 
mary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods for all 
grades, from first to eighth, devoted solely to methods of teaching; 
and academic branches for advanced study. 
to enter commercial life we offer Business, Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Pharmacy Courses. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
380-386 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


You may not desire such 
You 


We offer Normal Courses for strong reviews; Pri- 


For those who wish 


Write today for information. 





POSITIONS 











45,837 
APPOINTMENTS 
were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 13 years we have made a spec: 
Zz ialty of training people by mail for 
— these examinations, and so success- 
Zz ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
& a Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per year 
We Our Civil Service announcements 
be coutain letters from over 500 per- 
ZW sous who state that they owe their 
i} > positions to our courses of training. Do 
a-4 not attempt any Government ex- 
< wW amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement coutaining 
Zz > dates, salaries paid, places for hold. 
> _ ing the examinations, and ¢ uestions 
a recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 
* We also have the following depart- 
- ments which give excellent courses 


Law, Normel, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 

nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A, 

Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 

sent free. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 








TRY US 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the service of those who have been sup- 
plying your text-book needs,—/ry ws. 

We have been in business twenty-two 

ears. There is no school or college 

90k published which we cannot furnish 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices. Write for our catalogue. 
We also handle school supplies. Send 
us a trial order. Enclose this ad. 


HINDS and NOBLE 
35-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 















































@ WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


wf Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
in ensy, fascinating work. Prac’ Individual Home In- 
straction. Superior equipment, xpert Instructors. 
| Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial returns guaranteed. 
Write f ticulars ARTIST'S of fine instruments and 
and Mandsome Art Book. REE OUTFIT supplies to each student. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 
- A 36Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mic. ed 



















SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuscripts, on com 
mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them, Story-Writing and Jour. 
nalism taught by mail. Send for free booklet 
“Writing for Profii;” tells how and gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106. The. Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 








ON INLAND SEAS 


YouRVACATION TRIP 





LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the excellent service of the D. 
@ C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the. 
fleet are of modern steel construction and have all the 
qualities of speed, safety and comfort. 
The D. & C. Lake Lines operate dail 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
orts, and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 
— and way ports. 
bout June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 
Send two-cent stamp for illustrated puaghicnend Great 


service between 


Rail ” Tickets available on steamers, 
Address _L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A. 
P, H. McMILLAN, Pres. AA. 











A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edgeof the whole truth about: 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This 
kuowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
.tectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A. M., M.D. 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, iu one volume: 

Kuowledge a Yo ing Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Kuowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. - 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than your 

monet, Cone ones StudiesDevel onwile 

—s 10) . 
Concentration, Self-Confidence, Con’ - 


Speak . Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
DICKSON MEMORY BCHOOL, 791 AUDITORIUM BLDG.. CHICA' 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Uornell 
and leading colleges. 

Aeademie and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service ree ene eS 

Preparation Jor College, Teachers’ a ivil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English ____ Dept. 205, Springfield, Mase, : 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


Among the Berkshires 








Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Perhaps some will be interested to hear from this little village 
in a valley-of the beautiful Berkshire hills. The name‘Berkshire 
properly belongs to Massachusetts but we are only a mile or.so 











| as ‘* world’s children’’ (as they call them) are taught. 




















from the boundary line of that State. In winter it is rather quiet 
but in summer and autumn we are visited by many who spend their 
vacation in the vicinity, and by tourists from Lenox, Stockbridge 
and other places which are not far from us. Although I have lived 





here winter and summer for many years I never tire of the beauty 
of the hills. It.seems they hardly appear twice alike. Each sea- 
son in its turn clothes hill and valley with its own peculiar type 
of beauty. We have just been enjoying the indescribable autuinn 
foliage. As one goes through the country one sees, as in a kaleid- 
Oscope, some new arrangement of nature’s display at every turn. 
Vistas of beautiful color; here an elm, one mass of yellow; be- 
yond, the crimsons of maples blended with the rich green of pine 
and hemlock. 

Near the schoolhouse is the birthplace of Gov. Samuel J. Tilden, 
and across the street is the residence of his nephew, S. J. Tilden. 
The sarcophagus of Gov. Tilden is in tlhe ‘‘Cemetery of Ever- 
greens’’ not far from us, which, by the way, is known as the best 
kept and most beautiful cemetery for miles about. 

Just above us on the hillside is a settlement or village of Shak- 
ers, They maintai:: a public school where Shaker children as well 





Until this 
vear the teacher has always been one of their number. To those 
not acquainted with the sect, there is much of interest to be said 
about the Shakers. 

Two miles from us is the once famous mineral spring, ‘‘ Monte- 
Pool.’’ In an old register of the hotel, Columbia Hall, are to be 
seen the autograplis of Lafayette and Daniel Webster. 

Don’t you think we have an interesting location ?—SussTiTuTE, 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 

is regarded as be- 


A Good Question Book ing indespensable 


by many teachers. There are several Question Books published, 
the latest and, we believe, most complete, being Seeley’s. Over 
thirty thousand copies have been sold on the “money back if not 
satisfactory” basis and all orders are accepted with understanding 
that if not entirely satisfactory the book may be returned and the 
money will be immediately refunded. 

Seeley's Question Book should be in the hands of every pro- 
gressive teacher. It is invaluable for class and personal reviews, 
preparing for examinations, etc. It has 426 pages, is printed on a 





> 


| fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk 


cloth. Price $1.00 Postpaid. Seeley’s Question Book can be ob- 

tained in the following liberal combinations: 2 
With Normal Instructor one year............... eieeee jes ebaeeee $1.60 
With Primary Plans one year... ....... 0. cc ccceeeecee cece senensece 1.60 
With Full set (10 vols.) Year’s Entertainments, postpaid....... 1.60 
With Full set (3 vols) Every Day Plans, postpaid............ suse, Ibo 
With The Pathfinder one year............ b ivcsb ssh eck ecbeetapodac 1.60 
With Progressive Teacher oue year...... beccadigs otc a pAetieiivoe 1,60 


Any Three of the above publications to same address $2.20 ; any Four $2.80; any 
ive $3.40; any Six $4.00; all Seven $4.60. Make up your own combinations. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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— A PURE PRODUCT OF A PERFECT PROCESS 
BAKER’S 
age 
ie BREAKFAST 
“SO 
11et 
1eir a 
ige & COCOA 
ved 
is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 
blended. 
Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 
e J 
Pepistered, delicious. 
Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the package 
52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
’ 7 e 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ity 
ea- , , 
ype 
nn BEFORE DECIDING 
id- WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
rn. Send for Valparaiso 
a. Catalog of Valparaiso University jnafana, 
ne : (Accredited) 
One of the Largest Universities and Training. 
~ Schools in the United States 
“y 25 Departments Excellent Equipments 
an 187 Instructors School the Entire Year 
; Students may enter at any time and select their studies 
est from ony, or from many of the followin 
DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, Teachers’, Kin rten, Primary, 
Pedagogy, Manual Training, Scieptific, Cinssical, Higher English, 
eo Civil Engineering, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Law, Pharma: 
ll ey, Medieal, Dental, Elocution and Oratory, Musie, Fine Art, Com- 
e mercial, Penmanship, Phonography and Type-Writing, Review, 
The Expenses Are Made So Low 
that anyone can meet them, Tuition, $18 per quarter of 12 
weeks, Board and furnished room $1.70 to $2.75 per week, 
. - Catalog giving full particulars mailed free, Address, 
H, B. BROWN, President, or 0, P, KINSEY, Vice President. 
CALENDAR for 1910-1911 :—Thirty Eighth Year. will open 
Reptewiper 20 1910; ‘Second Term, December 13, 1910 
Third Term, March 7, 1911; Fourth Term, May 30°, 1911 
for the best plots for moving picture plays; big demand; we teach 
youin your spare to tet Pp — 
sary; be one of the first tolearn thisfascinating and prohtable work; 
our course costslittle; easy terms; send for free ex, tory book. 
Moto-Art Institate, Dept. 206, Kansas City, Mo. 
" and let me see what youcan do withit. You 
11S can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week 
mn as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical 
se system of personal individual lessons by 
id mail will Sevelop ag talent- Fifteen 
years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
e- me your sketch of President Taft with 6c 
: if stamps and I will send you a test jesson plate, also collec 
be tion of drawings showing Saag A - 
The Landon School wna Cirtoosixa 
E, 1452 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
ee JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
or ARISTOS (THE BEST) SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
yle PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
MANSHIP EWRITING 
d ; Business or Artistic Touch or Sight | 
Check Study wanted. Enclose this Ad. Write today 
re TOBY’S SCHOOLS OF CORRESPONDENCE 
ot iW h| 156 Fifth Ave., Room 410, New York City. or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 
ag 
Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
he TEACHERS, Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO,.N. Y., for | 
O- Business School News. 
1S, 
4 AGENTS---*2 Per Hour 
: ith the LUMO GUARAN- 
Ba er Pe NE MANTLE LAMD, by more than 1000 
b- ‘live wire”? men and women agents in our big organization. 
‘An article needed in millions of homes. If you mean busi- 
ness—want to earn big money, quick — address, at once 
JOHN S. NOEL CO., 411 Bowyer Block, CAGO 
; 99 Is the envy of all behold- 
AN - IDEAL ers. Ideal Greaseless 
Massage Cream is a4 
COMPLEXION nourishment for the 
skin, leaving it clear, 
1y bright and healthy. Tne most effective beautifier, 
skin food and massage cream known to conaplexion 
specialists. Not a cold cream. Full sized jar 50c. 
+4 Generous sample 10c. N. HARTMANN co., 
Ps 4729 Polk Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








A Shakespearean Romance 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I ‘wonder if any of the teachers have ever tried a ‘‘ Reward of 
Merit Book’’ for encouraging good work in original composition? 
I have never seen anything its equal for arousing enthusiasm and 
bringing good results. To carry out the plan, secure a note-book 
with detachable covers and a plentiful supply of paper to fit it. 
The following rules should be observed in the work which you 
place in the book :—- 

1. All work must be handed in at the time specified by the 
teacher—a late paper being debarred from the contest. 

2. All work must be written in ink and on one side of the paper 
only. 

3. In grading the papers, originality, thought, neatness, spelling, 
punctuation and general appearance will be taken into consider- 
ation. 

‘4. The teacher shall be the judge of the work and if no work 
deserves reward of merit, the honor shall be withheld. 

Following these rules the teacher selects the best paper from 
each set and announces the victor. The winner copies his compo- 
sition and hands it to the teacher, who places it in the Reward of 
Merit Book. This is kept at her desk and shown to patrons, visit- 
ors, etc. By varying the subjects you will be surprised to find 
ao _ pupils will have won the honor before the term is com- 
pleted. 

In closing I would like to give the lovers of Shakespeare an orig- 
inal yame which I trust you will enjoy working out before look- 
ing at the answers which are the titles of his plays. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN ROMANCE—UP-TO-DATE 


The lovers you should ne’er forget 
Were ——-——- [ 

They met one evening, so we hear, 

At far-famed castle of King ——-—— 2 
He weoed her there with all his might 
And he proposed the ——-—— 3 
Her folks upposed the match, Lord — 4 
Said he’d prefer to see her still in death 
Than wed to man who’d stoop so low 

As friends to be with ———— 5 

But he wooed her without regret 

And penned his love in quaint 
And oft her evenings would regale 

By telling her a ——_——- 7 

At last he said he’d wait no more 

He sought the ———— 8 

And said he’d counted up the cost 

And would not have ———— 9. 

He told his man ‘‘'Now ———— Io 

And we’ll elope, I know ’twill please her 
And there if things are what they seem 
Our life will be —— ry: 

I know we cannot stop for rest 

So we’ll away in a ———— 12. 

I know that it will give her pleasure 

And she will meet —— le 

His lady love was fine and fit 

She answered him ——-—— 14. 

And far away in some ———— 15 

They did their troubles all forget. 

For they eloped as we have secn 

Helped on with zeal by 16. 

And now I’ve nothing more to tell 

And ———— 17. 


Answer:—1r. Romeo and Juliet. 2. 
4. Macbeth. 5. Othello. 6. Sonnet. 
Wives of Windsor. 9. Love's Labour’s Lost. 
11. A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 12. Tempest. 
Measure. 14. As You Like It. 15. Hamlet. 16. Cymibeline. 
All’s Well That Ends Well.-—M. B. C., Iowa. | 

It is a pleasure to receive such a clear, type-written letter and 
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Lear. 3. Twelfth Night. 
7. Winter’s Tale. 8. Merry 
Io. Julius Caesar. 

13. Measure for 
17. 


-this is just the kind of a game tor literature or reading classes. 


I would like more of this. pature.—PRESIDENT. ] 
Half-holiday Plans 


Dear. Help-One-Anothers:— 

In order to secure punctuality in my rural school I adopted the 
plan of allowing the children a half-holiday out of every monti 
which had no record of a tardiness. I did not simply close school 
and leave them to their own devices for the day, but chose a pleas- 
ant afternoon for an excursion according to the season, and I al- 
ways accompanied the pupils myself. For instance, in the autumn, 


| we would take a long ramble through the woods, always carrying 


our dinners with us to be eaten picnic-fashion. We noted the prep- 
arations of Mother Nature for the coming winter, earth’s sleeping 
time; took notice of the migrations ot tiie birds, and watched the 
chipmunk scurrying about. In winter a sleigh-ride occupied one 
afternoon, a farmer providing a team and driver for a very reason- 
able remuneration. Another afternoon we ate our luncli on thie 1ce 
and had a merry time skating afterward and teaching the smaller 
In the spring when the snows were melting from the 
hills we rambled again, taking notice of Nature’s awakening, 
hunting the earliest wild flowers and listening for the calls of the 


|. early birds. 


This is the most successful plan I ever tried for securing prompt 
attendance. And it was at the same time instructive. Woe to 
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WANT.ED”’ 


14,000 POSITIONS 
As Railway Mail Clerks, Post Of- 
fice Clerks, City Mail Carriers, and 
Clerks at Washington, D, C., will be 
open this year to city and country resi- 
dents alike. No political nfluence 
necessary. Common sense education 
sufficient and salaries range from 




















for LIFE 


No ‘‘Layoffs’’ without pay, because of strikes, poor times 
or the whims of some petty boss. Excellent Oppor- 
tunities for quick advancement to higher Gov. 
ernment Positions. If you want immediate 
appointment, send TO-DAY for our sched- 
ule of dates and locations of September 
and Noyember examinations near 
your home. Any delays mean 
the loss of just so much time 
in preparing yourself for 
examination. 
We Prepare 
Candidates 
Free 





THIS 
COUPON 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A.109. Rochester, N. Y¥. 
This coupon, filled out as dirested, 
entitles the sender to a free copy of 
our book, ‘‘Government Positions and 
How to Obtain Them,” and to consideration 
for Free Coaching for the examination here 
checked. 

Railway Mail Clerk ($800 to $1400)____ Customs Positions ($600 to $1500) 

a 






<a Postoffice Cler to $1200) ~~~ Internal Revenue (8700 to $1800) 
-«—~ Postoffice Carrier ) to $1200).___ Stenographer (8600 to $1500) 
~~—-Rural Mail Carrier ($500 to $900).___ Clerk in the Depart- ($500 to $1500) 


ments at Washington 
teeta eeeeeeenesssene 


Name...eese MUMAEERR ORC RRA KSes cess eses 
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Every Ester, 














Typewriter Secrets 
Brought Into Daylight 


price for a standard typewriter, 
tion, we have nothing ‘to say. 


But to the man who realizes that the full price 1s due to 
the keen competition of hizgh-salaried sales forces and 
expensive salesrooms, we offer food for thought, 

Our new selling plan makes it possible for youtobuya 
typewriter of standard name and fame at one-ha/f the 
market price and on very small payments. 

These ‘typewriters represent tne climax of countless 
superiorities found only in the best mal.cs, besides many 
exclusive features not contained in any ovher. 


guesswork—but on actual, 
tains for you the exact value you pay forit. 


Send for free information giving you the inside facts—the 
secrets. Learn how you can save one-half the full price 
and about the easy payments without interest—how you can 


obtain a standard visable writer in your own home or office 
on five day’s free trial—no deposit. 


persuasion. 


all about it and then leave it a// to you—WRITE 





To the man who is content to pay the full 
without ques- 


founded on theory—not on 


This selling plan is not 
provable economy, which ob- 


We will not send a salesman or agent—we wont try 


It costs you nothing to investigate—we will gladly tell you 
i TE. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
836 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 











The Year’s Entertainments. 4,°.2' 


tainment books, one for each month of the school year. An 
invaluabie aid to teachers. Endorsed by over one thousand county 
superintendents of schools after a personal sxamination of them. 
15c per volume, any two 25c, any five 60c. The complete set, 10 
volumes, $1.00. See descriptive advertisement elswhere in this 





number. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
4 educative; special employment contract. Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 

THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Learn While You arn 


Are you Satisfied with your education? 





Do you wish a better position at a better salary? 





Increase your earning power by improving your edu- 


cation. 
away to school. 


But I hear you say that you cannot afford to go 
It is not necessary, for the American 


Correspondence Norinal, by means of its Courses by Mail, 


will bring the School to you. 


giving instruction by mail, 


This is the pioneer school 
organized in 1889 it has since 


given instruction to nearly 40,000 students in the United 


States and foreign countries. 





For Whom Our Courses are Designed 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 
For the Young Teacher who is not so fully prepared for his work as he 


should be. 


For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and salary 


for lack of proper training. 
For Any Teacher who feels the 
subjects. 


need of a thorough review in certain 


For Any One who desires to improve his education and who has a little 
Spare time to devote to reading and study. 
For Any One who desires a complete business education. 








Why Not Use Your Spare Hours of This Autumn and Winter, and Accomplish 
What Tens of Thousands Have Done? 


BETTER THAN HIGH SCHOOL 


It is with the greatest of 
pleasure I recommend the A. 
C. N. toany one desiring a 
better education. By taking 
ithe Normal Course I feel bet=- 
ter qualified to take the ex- 
amination for a second grade 
J certificate. I have received 

Ke 4 more instruction from a 26 
weeks’ Course by Mail than I did in the same 
time spent at High School. Anyone cannot 
make a better investment than by taking a 
Course from the A. C. N. 

CARRIE Estes, Farmington, Mo. 





EQUAL TO NORMAL SCHOOL 


By means of the Advanced 
Noriuial Course I have been 
Mable to raise my certificate 
“from a fourth class to a second 

class. The cost is within reach 
7 of all and the benefits are the 
same as attending a Normal 
school which costs much more. 

Jos. S. STUDABAKER, 
West Senora, Ohio. 


Full Information in Catalog. 





WORTH THREE TINES COST 


, ‘Itook a twelve weeks’ Course 
\ in Drawing from the’ Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal, 
and am indeed well pleased 
with the result. What I have 
gained is worth three times 
the cost. I will now be able 
to teach Drawing in my schoul 
and thereby get a better sal- 
ary. I am glad I can recommend the Draw- 
ing Course to anyone, and especially teach- 
ers. Mrs. M, R. Goopine, © 
Varnville, S.C. 


SALARY INCREASED $150.00 


Before I knew the Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal, 
I thought that I would be 
about a third rate teacher, but 
last September I was advanced 
7 to among the first rank men, 
s/ with an increase in remunera- 
BY tion of $150. per year. Your 
Normal Course was the cause 
of the advance. I expect to pursue the Ad- 
















. vanced Normal Course. 


S.M. Cousins, United Evangelical Church, 
Elk Lick, Pa. 


IT IS FREE. Send for it Today. 








Courses of Instruction 
NORMAL 7 | Place a cross(X)before the courses or subjects 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Government | in which you are especia‘ly interested; write 
Grammar Geography Theory and Practice | your name and address below and mail to us. 
History 
ADVANCED NORMAL | Nae 
Algebra Rhetoric Literature NAME........c0ccccsevccrcccscrscccccrsce scenes cetses ses teeeeecesecceseses 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology | 
SCIENTIFIC } RA Re Wh Napcans paphasdbapognate eee te aseanicbaeioteh.oeteaehioasiaaeae 
General History Physics Zoology 
Astronomy Chemistry History of St. No 
Botany Educatiou ST. Deve dincus cenegdsonsasvontoccsecodcncecs coscettonsoccenbeuddesctepes 
Students Commercial Arithmetic (0 RO BLD. occ. ceceeeecceee eens BRATE iscieiand Qe 
Drawing Commercial Law ‘ 
Penmanship Letter Writing | All courses and subjects fully described in 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling | catalog. Ask for it. 








AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 


109 MAIN STREET, 





DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


the child who lost the school that holiday! He was summarily 
dealt with by the other pupils. = _— 

I always took my kodak along and obtained a few interesting 

icturés, using these afterward as a means of encouraging regular 
attendance, allowing the child who had not been absent that month 
to choose a picture for himself.—CoLORADO SCHOOLMA’AM. 

{I think this a most delightful plan. How much the children 
learn on those excursions and how pleasant ‘they must be! Try 
this method, clubites—I am sure it is good.—PRESIDENT. ] 


Imaginary Travels 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 





almost become a hackneyed subject; but the following plan sug- 
gested by the pupils themselves proved so interesting that I am 
tempted to relate it to you. A lialf-dozen pupils, all of the same 
uationality, laughingly pretended they were going to the home ot 
their forefathers—Holland, attired in the picturesque Holland 
fashion. On asking them how they intended to get there, maps 
were immediately consulted, a route decided on and also the port 
where they expected to land. The discussion was becoming inter- 
esting. Other pupils formed into groups according to their nation- 


alities and looked up the route by which they could reach their. 


Mother-country. A friendly but spirited contest arose as to whose 
country had the most advantages, etc. The card-catalog of my 
library-books which had taken up so many of my evenings to pre- 
pare, and which up to the present time had been accorded anything 
but a favorable reception by the children was now in great de- 
mand, as by this means the pupils could quickly find references to 
the country they were’ planning to visit. We agreed to go about 
our ‘‘make-believe’’ systematically and that each child could have 
the privilege of studving up his country whenever he knew his 
lessons. The following are some of the points studied and a glance 
will show how much ground was covered:—What route must be 
taken? How far must you travel before reaching the ocean? 
About how long before you reach your destination? What will 
you do with your money so you can use it in that country? How 
much will your money then be worth?. Under what rule or govern- 
ment will you be! Has the country an army and navy? iscuss 
the manners, clistoms and chief characteristics of the people. 
Theclimate and productions as compared with the United States. 
We discussed many other questions but the above will suffice to 
show the nature of our work. 

Then we agreed to write a book. Four nationalities were repre- 
sented, Irish, Hollanders, German and English. The three Irish 
pupils each wrote a chapter on ‘‘Ireland’’—and so on. Our book 
was divided into four parts—one part for each nation represented. 
There were twenty pupils who were able to write sufficiently well, 
so we had twenty chapters. All were re-written by our best pen- 
man and bound with the covers of an old book. The covers weve 
nicely re-covered with green leatherette with a tiny flag pasted in 
each corner, to represent each nation. The book was added to 
our library, and both teacher and pupils are proud of it. 

If the President of our club wishes it, I will gladly write you a 
description of an entertainment we had, which was based upon the 
study of the nations.—G. W., Wisconsin. 

[I think the entertaiumeyt would be enjoyed by all the Club. 
So you may send as soon as you wish. And I would like entertain- 
ment plans from any of our teachers—if good. —PRESIDENT. ] 


A Good Idea in ‘“‘Corners’”’ 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am teaching an ungraded scliool of twenty pupils in central 
West Virginia. After the second month the attendancé was poor 
because parents and pupils lost interest in the school. On inquiry, 
I found that, as a rule, the attendance had always dwindled until 
it averaged two or tliree. I resolved to secure better attendance and 
adopted the following plan which has fulfilled all expectations. 
I curtained off a square space in one corner for the girls; in the 
opposite, one for the boys. The girls use theirs for a playhouse. 
They have a table with cloth on which they spread their lunclicons 
and eat as at home and I give them instructions in table mamuers. 
Here too, they are learning to keep house, receive and entertain 
‘*vjsitors’’ and at the same time are playing. 

The boys use their corner as a store. Each boy clerks one day 
ata time.- They make coins of all denominations up to five dollars 
out of papér.. The least boy can now change correctly all money 
that the business requires. They lave gathered all the empty paper 
boxes, cans, etc., invoiced them and exchanged them for their 
value in money or eggs and butter which the girls make from 
paper. They have pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon cups and the 
standards of dry measure. They use such things as water for 
kerosene, said for sugar, nuts for potatoes, etc. Sometimes the 
clerk goes around and takes orders for goods. Nearly all bills and 
orders aré now made out correctly. Occasionally they havea 
‘*drummer’’ from some wholesale louse taking orders for goods. 
It was surprising. how little the lower grades knew about money 


‘ listed on another page have 
Blackboard Sten cils come to be regarded as al- 
most indispensable by most teachers. We note with pleasure that 


teachers wlio commence using them reorder frequently—the strong- 
est possible endorsement of their quality and utility. 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
_ LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 7 


How to Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisoning. 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 
strated by actual test that the dust collected 
from the floors of schools, hospitals, stores, 
dwellings, and public places, is always accom- 
panied by deadly germs. Such being the case, it. 
really follows that a dust-laden atmosphere is a dis- 
case-laden atmosphere, and therefore a constant 
menace to the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 
Usually schoolroom conditions are especially 
deplorable. The floors are almost invariably 
bare and untreated, so that when large numbers 
of pupils are in attendance every slightest move- 
nent will start. a fresh circulation of poisonous 
dust, keeping the atmosphere constantly -pol- 
luted‘and unfit to breathe. 

If undisturbed by air-currents or moving bod- 
ies, dust will settle uponthe floor. The sensible 
conclusion, then, is that the best way to elimi- 
nate dustis by treating wooden floors with a 
preparation that will. hold permanently every 
particle of dust and micro-organism coming in 
contact withit. That sucha line of reasoning 


is correct is demonstrated by every floor on 
which Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, is pre- 
pared for use in schools and all public buildings 
having floors of wood, 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on thou- 
sands.af floors with wonderful success, and ex- 
periments have shown that in every room where 
used the dust, is reduced nearly one hundred per 
cent, or practically eliminated. With the disap- 
pearance of dust, of course, follows the destruc- 
tion of every disease-germ, for Standard Floor 
Dressing possesses germicidal properties that 
effectually dispose of every micro-organism set- 
tling upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of Standard Floor Dressing is that it ex- 
terminates dust and germs and so coincidently 
preserves health. But there are other qualities 
that make Standard Floor Dressing a valuable 
preparation for treating floors. It possesses 
properties that preserve the wood itself, prevent 
itfrom splintering and cracking. Then, again, 
floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing are 
easier tosweep. The dressing does not evapor- 
ate; in fact three or four applications q year 
with the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in lo- 
calities where it is not in use, we make the fol- 
lowing remarkable offer : We will, on request of 
those in charge of any school, college, hospital 
or public building of any character, treat the 
floor of one room,or corridor with Standard 
Floor Dressing. This demonstration will be 
made at our own expense. To localities far removed 
trom our agencies, we will send free sample 
with full directions for applying. 

Complete data has been pre- 
pared inthe form of reports, tes- 
timonials and a booklet ‘“‘Dust 
and its Danyers.’” Those inter- 
ested are asked to write for them. 
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A BOOK 


that should be read 
by every amateur 
who wishes to be 
progressive. It will 
increase. your pho- 
tographic knowl- 
edge and improve 
your ‘‘Kodak”’ re- 
sults. Sent post- 
paid for 50 cents, 
Circular of full par- 
ticulars for stamp. 

Snyder’s Studio, 
Ashland, Ohio, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Help-One-Another Club—Continued 





-and the standards of measure at first, but 


they are learning how to keep store very 
fast. Neither the girls nor the boys like 
to miss any time now. I am of the 
Opinion that this could be carried out 
to advantage in the higher grades. Of 


course, its limit depends on the size of 


the house and the number of pupils.—G. 


M., W. Va. 


[These are good plans. Have you 
other helpful ones for us?—PRESIDENT. ] 


A First-Rate Plan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Having had considerable difficulty in 
getting pupils interested in the study of 
the Constitution,-I decided to present it 
in a practical form:instead of a theory. 

We elected a President, Vice President, 
the members of Congress with two houses, 
and the President with the consent of the 


‘Senate appointed the members of the Su- 


nen Court. A President protem and 
peaker were elected by their respective 
houses. 

The laws .made by our Congress, with 
the approval of.the President, are for the 
betterment of the school in regard to 
whispering, leaving the room and~also 
punishment for the offense. 

We imitate the United States Congress 
as closely as we can. When a law of 
national importance has been passed, we 
in our Congress take up the same issues 
and have as heated pros and cons as do 
our State .représentatives in the National 
halls at Washington. 

The principle cf this may be used in 

studying State Constitutions or county 
and town government, and before the 
school year has closed you will find that 
even your six-year.olds can talk quite in- 
telligently of President, Congress, Sen- 
ator, veto, etc., having been made fam- 
iliar wit Constitutional terms by hear- 
ing the older ones long before they have 
mastered long division.—E. W., Wis. 


Three Hints 


ATTENTION DRILLS 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The following are excellent devices for 
arousing the power of attention. 

Select five small objects, such as a pen, 
ruler, etc., while pupils sit with closed 
eyes. Letall look for a few seconds then 
remove from ‘sight. Then let all write 
the names of articles displayed. Few 
will remember all at first. Vary this by 
writing a number of words on the board. 
Increase the last as they grow more skill- 
ful. Let the.pupil who has the first cor- 
rect list give the next one. 

Piaying ‘‘stage-coach’’ is a]lso an ex- 
cellent attention drill. I have four First 
Reader- pupils who have quite a little 
spare time and who soon tire of busy work 
and I have found this plan very satisfac- 
tory. After each recitation I carefully 
write on the board a letter or easy word 
and call-attention toits formation. Then 
to test their knowledge, I erase and write 
it as poorly as possible and have them 
point out defects. They will show me on 
tie board the correct way. I then place 
a correct copy on the board and they go 
to their seats and write a certain number 
of lines of the copy. If the work is 
neatly and correctly done, tliey receivea 
credit and on Friday afternoon they re- 
ceive post cards, scrap pictures or large 








beads according to the number of credits 
received for this work and for all perfect 
lessons during the week. 


FRENCH BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


A quiet indoor game for a rainy recess 
is played as follows: The blind man leaves 
room and the rest hide in all sorts of 
places, such as under and on desks, in 
middle of floor, all in plain view and 
perfectly silent in their places throughout 
the game. 

The blind man gropes about and when 
he finds a player tries to identify him. 
Those named correctly sit on the recita- 
tion seat while the rest are being caught. 
The first one caught is the next blind 
man. 

A FIRST RATE PLAN 

Nothing gives a schoolroom such an 
untidy appearance as loose papers strewn 
on the floor and a waste-basket causes so 
much moving about on the part of the 
younger pupils. The following pian 
works very well. Each pupii has a piece 
of No. 18 soft wire attached to his desk 
and bent up to form a lock on which to 
file all waste paper without _crumpling. 
The, pupils elect a‘‘ mail man’’ each week 
who goes around every night just before 
closing of school and collects the ‘‘mail’’ 
in a large box decorated with tissue 
paper. In the election of ‘‘mail man,’’ 
Parliamentary law is used throughout, so 
the children learn how to make and second 
motions, vote by ballot and understand 
the meaning of ‘‘quorum’’ and ‘‘ma- 
jority.’’—M. G., Iowa. 


The Sandbox in History 
By G.'A. Z. 


A good-sized box, say four feet by 
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three feet, sand several inches deep, a | 


box of toothpicks, pebbles, twigs and 
grass, make history more graphic than a 
hundred descriptions. In wars, for ex- 
ample, we select the objective points, 
build forts of toothpicks and hojst a 
tiny flag. We plant the forests in trees 
and clear our way as we proceed, the 
pupils always doing the work and telling 
the story. Ifa fort is burned according 
to narrative, a match is applied by the 
narrator to the fort in question and thie 
little fire allowed to burn bravely a mo- 
meut or two. 

Striking localities, like Quebec, are 
illustrated easily and effectively, and a 
deeper appreciation of the event secured. 

In long wars, like the civil war, flags 


indicate the strongholds of each side and. 


fall and are replaced as the tide of battle 
turns. In the period of settlement we 
have the country mapped out with all its 
physical features, heavily wooded with 
twigs. It is most interesting to see forts 
springing up and forests disappearing as 
the country becomes settled. Each set- 
tlement bears a flag of the nation that 
settled it. 

The building is all done at recess or 
noon by the pupils so that I can oversee 
the operation. One of tlie features I like 
best is that everybody in the room listens 
and understands, and consequently there 
is more general information among the 
lower grades than is common in rural 
schools. 


Learn never to repine at your own niis- 
fortnnes, or to envy the happiness of 
another. — Addison. 





“Recommended by a Teacher F riend” 


is a very common expression in orders received for Every Day Plans. 


Ve publish 


and sell over five thousand different books and there is nothing in the poe line 
that seems to us so indispensable to any progressive teacher as Every Day Plans. 
They are not a magazine, as some suppose, but a set of books consisting of tliree 


volumes 6x9% inches in size and containing over 600 pages. 


These books were 


prepared by successful teachers and are filléd to the brim with hints, helps, sug- 


gestions, outlines, programs, entertainment material, 


etc., etc., representing, and 


placing right at hayd ready for use an endless amount and variety of material 
which progressive teachers feel they must have, yet can obtain in no other way. 
Over twenty-five thousand teachers are using these books and orders are being 


received daily from teachers to whom others have recommended them. 


These books 


are sold with return privilege, if not entirely satisfactory and your money will 


be promptly refunded. 


The price for the set is only $1.00, postpaid. 


The three 


volumes bound in one cloth bound book §1.50. 
COMBINATIONS 


Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Instructor, 1 yr 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 yr 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and The Pathfinder, 1 yr 
SERIO AIUD ot edossiapasihzotec foe oedepeese tpgesir’ 
Every Day Plans postpaid, and a iull set of The Years’2 Entertainments 


Every Day Plans postpaid, and Seeley’s 







Any two of above publications $1.60, any three $2.20, any four $2.80, ary five 


$3.40, all six $4.00. 


. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Cvu., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 
New York’s 


Exclusive Woman's Hotel 
29 East 29th St. 
Near 5th Ave, 


Restaurant and Tea Room 
for men and women 


Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


450 Rooms with e oe dias 

onvenient to Subway 

Telephone and cross town car 
Baths free on each lines. 

floor 


Fireproof 


European Plan 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District, 
A. W. EAGER 











“THE COMPLETE HOTEL” 


Wy ‘ATLER 
BUFFALO. 
450 ROOMS WITH BATH 


WO CIRCULATING ICE WATER $/59UP. 














10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 


GET $32,000.00 


Fortunes made with Strange Invention, 
Read how 10 men received over $32,000.00 


Sad (Parmer) coid $2,212 In 2 weeks; 


Zimmerman (Farmer) ‘onders $3,856 in 39 
days; Stoneman (Ariist) sold $2, 481 = be 
No wonder Cashman says: 
who can’t sell your goods couldn't 
a ee sell becad in a fan nine.” But listen! 
as ent, sol¢ 
BB Suit wierk)s 1000 in 73 days; 
? 30,8003 Oviatt (Minister) 84,0 

” Rogers (Surveyor) #2,800; Hoar 
» (Doctor) $2,200; Hart $5,000 and 
took 16 orders in 3 hours. Rogers 
writes ‘Selling baths has got me one 
piece of property. Expect another.” 


Don't Envy These 
People — Get 
Rich Yourself. 


Experience doesn’t matter. 
Sew’ easy—just show; mone 
yours—75% profit, Allens Ba’ 
Apparatus gives every home a 
bathroom for $6.50; ail others 
$150; yet do less, Think ofit! So 

















AGENTS OUTFIT TO 


ACTIVE AGENTS. 
CREDIT GIVEN-OX SALES ene rgizes water, 1 gallon ample; 

cleanses almost automatically; 
no plumbing. Could anything be more popular? It’s 
irresistible. Reese iSarpente r) saw 60 people—sold 


55; result $320, “Se 18 out-of 10 houses,”” writes 
ney (Clerk) Used by U. 8S. Government, 
as our exclusive agent, 

Join hands with Prosperity 22\c:" exclusive agent, 
cash or credit plan; all or spare time, Caution— Lhis 
ad may not appear pgain, Territory going fast, 
Rew ler ee ~4 Up: don’t plod; get rich. Risk 1 cent 

a post for free book, and remarkable offer. 
THE ALLEN MFG, CO. 1917 Allen Bldg., Toledo, ho. 


“Lucky I answered ad. Money coming fast,’’ A. L., Me, 














Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Metheds and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE ‘HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


250 page 





Dept. 167, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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The Best of Them All 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Ready Now--Write for it Today 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Popular Ignorance 

It does not seem possible that in the 
Wnited States there can exist in consider- 
able number young men who have been 
through the public schools and can make 
the mistakes and the errors recently made 
during a certain competitive examination 
of civil service applicants for the police 
force in a certain city. One of the tasks 
set for this examination was the writing 
of ‘‘a short letter, stating what you 
know of the life and public service of 
Abraham Lincoln.’’- Among the letters 
submitted by these competitors, who were 
grown young mien between twenty-one 
and twenty-five years of age, was this: 


‘*sbraham Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky at an early age. His tather moved 
the family to Ohio, floating down the 
Mississippi.’’ 

Another letter was as follows: 





When you are teady to do your Fall and Winter 
new 265«page Siegel Cooper Catalogue. 
Without question or ardiiment you want to do your shop- 
ping where you can get thebest styles, the best merchandise 

and the lowest prices. 
This is what we offer you through this beautiful new cata- 
logue, and this is not just a claim used for advertising purposes 
we are ready to back this statement with the best proof in 
the world—the' merchandise itself. Don't forget that our 
guarantee of absolute satisfaction or your money back goes 
You take no risk. 
A copy is ready for 


with every purchase you make from us. 
Write for this book today—NOW! 
you, just waiting for your name and address. Address Dept. | 


13 L. 


AUTUMN 
SWEATERS 


Women’s Coat Sweater : | 


7OXI1E knitted of fine, 
soft, Australian wool | 
a fancy Jacquard 














in 
stitch; °4-length; smart 
double-breasted 
closes with large white | 
pearl buttons ; white or 
oxford gray; sizes 34 to 
For 


; early Autumn or va- 


style; 


| 44 bust measure. 


cation wear a sweater is 
J indispensable; 


very special $2.95 


We give S. & H, | 
Green Trading 
Stamps FREE | 











anid with every order if 
od ” you ask for them. | 
Address Dept. 13 L. 

_ THE BIG STORE gy A CITY IN ITSELE = 
Employ lEGEL OOPER 0. 

mm SIXTH AVE, & 18 & 19 STS, No 

J.B, GREENHUT, Pres. Branch 
Ageats | NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. [Hous 























GREATEST TRIP OF THE 
GREAT LAKES | 


The Large D. & C. Line Sinemners | 
Cross Lake Erie Daily 


| 





The journey between Detroit and 
Buffalo on the luxurious D. & C. Line | 
steamers, is the most delightful fresh- 
water trip in America. The cabins of 
these boats are furnished elegantly, the 
staterooms are comfortable and the ser- 
vice is the best. Then remember, the 
fare is three dollars less than the all-rail 
rate. Send two cent stamp for folder 
and Great Lakes Map. 

Addreés | 

| 
| 


D. & C. NAVIGATION Co., 
e 2 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 





and learn Watch. Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En | 

graving and Optics. In pessession of this knowledge 

‘you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, No, 





Oskaloosa College, Thorough, strong courte to B. Ped. in absentia. For 


Catalog, Address Edwin D, Kizer, Ph,D., Pres., Oskaloosa, lowa 


shopping you cannot afford to be without this | 


| inade apparent to any visitor; 


| neatness? 


‘We sertinly had very fiew like unto 
Lincoln as far as I can find out lhe was a 
tall latlley man a great rail splitter true 
to his parents,true to his country true to 
liis yod."’ 


Another of these interesting letters was | 


this: 


place of Backhanan whose term of office | 


expired in that year. In the year 1869 

he succeeded as president by Jackson and 

lived happy the rest of his life.’’ 
Another letter: 


‘‘Ex-president Lincoln was a_ brave 


to do. He faught one of the worst bat- 
tles during the war that of Bunker Hill.”’ 

One more read as follows: 

‘‘T have read of his being a great rastler 
and being a hard man to handle. If he 
had not deen &illed he might have deen 
/iving today to a ripe old age for he was 


|a very kind man kind in peace but very 


stearn in war.’’ 

These letters are not samples of what 
the editor of the funny newspaper has 
concocted, but rea] letters written by 


actual men, a majority of whom had | 


some schooling in the grades and some 
of whom were high school graduates. 
They illustrate the careless Labit of a cer- 
tain type of mind which pays no atten- 
tion to the little things of life and thinks 
that spelling and exactness in matters of 
history are beneatii notice. 
ignorance would seem to be impossible 
in a country like the United States if it 
were not proved by the actual facts in 
thecase. Surely the school teacher needs 
to be abroad and there is plenty of work 
cut out to do yet in the way of training 
the youth inhabits of exactness.—Z+- 
change. 





Suggestive Questions 
At a meeting of the teachers of a city 
system of schools the following questions 


| were asked by the superintendent—unot to 
| be answered then and there, but to be 


‘“Have 
you a carefully arranged program neatly 
made out and posted up whiere all can 
Have you as good order as can 

Is 
Are 


see it? 
be secured under the circumstances? 
the order growing better or worse? 


you training your pupils into habits of | 


Are you doing anything to| t 4 t 
| our young, is reserved, in the main, the privilege 


prevent tardiness and irregularity? What? 
Are you giving close attention to the 
ventilation of the schoolroom? Do you 
permit your pupils to readin drawling,. 
nasil tones? Do you look after the 
health of your pupils? Do you greet 


every pupil every day?’’'—Mzssourt School 


BECOME INDEPENDENT > 07227. 





A Warning 
I warn my countrymen that the great 
recent progress made in city life is not a 
full measure of our civilization; for our 


civilization rests at bottém om thé whole- 
someness, the attractiveness, and the 
compléteness, as well as the prosperity, 
of life in thé country. The men and 
women on the farms staid for what is 
fundamentally best and most needed in 
our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of couutry life rests ultimately our 
ability, by methods of farming requiring 
the highest intelligence, to continue to 
feed aud clothe thé hungry nations; to 
supply the city with fresh blood, clean 
bodies, and clear brains that can endure 
the terrific strain of modern life; we need 
the development of men in the open 
country, who will be in the-future, as in 
the past, the stay and strength of the 
nation in time of war, and its guiding 
and controlling spirit in time of peace. 
— Theodore Roosevelt in the Outlook. 





An Acknowledgement 
The poem, ‘‘The Name of Old Glory,’’ 
by James Whitcomb Riley, which was 





published in our June number is from 
his volume ‘‘ Home Folks,’’ published by 


| The Bobbs & Merrill Company, and is 
‘In the year 1865 he was nominated in | protected by copyright. 


/man during the war and done things in | 
the war that other officers did not dare 


Promotions 

The great body of children ought to 
pass regualrly from one grade to another 
without delay atthe ages set down in the 
program, and any method of examina- 
tion which interferes with this regular 
progress does more harm than good.— 
Charles W. Eliot. 





Have, first of all, a home! No matter 


| what vour career, let it start from the 











home and return to the home.—Rose 
Cleveland. 


‘The Call of the Wild”’ 


There is not another place on the con- 





tinent of America to compare with the | 


‘*‘Highlands of Ontario’? for deer and 
moose hunting. This part of Canada 
still forms a portion of that small rem- 
nant of the world’s pristine wilderness— 
not yet the abode of man and his mighty 
civilization. 


Northern Ontario with its rich re- 


| sources is regarded as the richest deer 
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MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Join The Normal Instructor 
Music Club 


Special arrangements have been made 
U. S. School of Music of New York to or- 


to be composed of readers of this paper. - 

These lessons, for either Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Mandoliy 
or Sight Reading, will be given free to 
any reader of Normal Instructor. 

This school has brought to life thou- 
sands of dead musical itistruments all 
over the land, and is to-day one of the 
greatest blessings in musical life. As a 
member of this club you will have placed 
at your disposal every advantage of a full 
scholarship and tuition in this well- 
known institution. Every one having a 
love for music should take advantage of 
our generous offer at once. 

It matters not whether you are a begin- 
nér or an advanced pupil, the lessons will : 
be made suitable to your neéd. 

You will get one lesson weekly, and. 
your only expense during the time you 
take the lessons will be cost of postage 
and the music you use, which is small. 

Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘ Wish 
I had known of your school before.’’ 
‘Have learned more in one térm in my 
home with your weekly lessons than in 
three terms with private teachers, and at 
a great deal less expense.’’ ‘‘ Everything 
is so thorough and complete.’’ ‘‘The 
lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 
eleven-year-old-boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn.’’ One minister writes: . 
‘*As each succeeding lesson comes, I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming your pupil.’’ 

Established 1898—have thousands of 
pupils from seven years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till 
you send for our free booklet and tuition 
offer. It will be sent by return mail free. 
Address, U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Avé., New York City. 








| and moose country in the world. 
Such popular | 


Moose season in the Moose country 
opens October 16th for 31 days. Deer | 


| season in the Deer country opens No- | 


vember 1st for 15 days. | 

These sections of Ontario are the 
places to hunt and valuable information 
as to how and when to get there and all 
particulars can be had free by addressing 
D. P. Drewery, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, Grand Trunk R’y System, Cort- 
land, N. Y. - 





Amercian Patriotism 


The keynote to citizen-training is patriotism 
love of country. There is nothing that can 
equal the American Flag 1n instilling into the 
hearts of our children that love-of-country spirit 
that makes ardent patriots of them. And this 
means the making of better citizens, better men 
and women, better fathers and mothers. 

The most inspiring sight in the world to Ameri- 
cau eyes is the American ste | waving to the 
breeze. No matter where an American sees it, 
he feels an uplift of enthusiasm, ani has that 
sense of exaltation that is inspired by his charac- 
teristic love of, and devotion to, his country. 
This inherent trait of patriotism, which has 
been handed down to us by our Revolutionary 
forefathers, should be carefully nuttured and it- 
stilled into the hearts and minds of young 
America. 

To our public school-teachers, the educators of 





and pleasure of inculcating in our little ones, 
during their plastic, early years, a sentiment for | 
our Nation’s beautiful emblem that will go far | 
towards developing those finer qualities of man- | 
hood and womanhood that constitute the real | 
aim of education. An American Flag, with its 
potent agency for good, should be unfurled from | 
the top of every schoolhouse, Indoors, in the | 


| schoolroom, above all, itis a beautiful and im- 


pressive sight, and its educational teachings and 
stimulation are of incalculable value. 

Every school-teacher in the country can easily 
secure a beautiful American Flag free if she will 
write tothe Mail Ordet Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 
at Anderson, Ind., whose great aim is to see ‘‘Old 
Glory” on every schoolhouse and in every 
schoolroomin the country. The unusual offer 
made by these wellknown makérs appeals to 
every one interested in educational! work. A 
letter written to them to-day will bring full 
information. 








| Entertainment Books and Supplies, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S 
é SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been uséd by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures windcolic, andisthe best remedy fordiarrha@a. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Hi | fi wi HE FACE 
send for new information how toremove it easily and effectue 
ally without chemicals ori only s¢ way). ) 
ry PER confidential in plaia envel: 


Corres ope. ( 
MRS. M.N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, CAL, 
















Send us your address 

a a ure and wewill show you 
how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure. We 

furnish the work and teach youfree, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember weguarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1688 Detroit, Mich. 

We Supply 


AGENTS! sietcs FREE 


if you mean business. 500 red-hot sellers; nojunk~but quick- 
selling, d to-date bh hold specialties and new patents. 
Be rete sales, nearly every home—exclusive territory. 
Ask for big 128 pp. cat., free sam and particulars of 
agents’ guarantee. Be frst—don’t delay—write TODAY. 


EDGREN MFG. CO., Factory G Milwaukee, Wis. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIE 











Catalogue mailed 
“free toany address. 
) ialogues. 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 

uestion Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 

erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erzsers, Charts 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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September 1910 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
READERS 
Are Eager to Study 
The Sun in Eclipses, 
also Sun Spots 
The Excelsior Telescope 


yilassist in seeing them. Over 1,000 
Normal Instructor readers have already 
qured one; you should do the 


same. 








Pat. April 24, 1906 








No telescope with a Solar Eye 
Piece has ever before been sold 
for less than $8.00 or $10.00. 











HIS IS ALONG powerful Tele 
scope for terrestrial and celes- 
tialuse. Every student, mail or fe- 
male, needs this Telescope to study 
the sun in eclipses, also the mys- 
wrinus recurrent sun spots. Re- 
move the solar Eye-Piece lens and 
sou have a good practical Telescope 
for land Observations, ete, 
Positively such a good Telescope 
washever sold for this price before. 
These Telescopes are made by one of 
largest manufacturers of Europe ; 
yeasure Closed, 12 in., and open over 
ft.in 5 sections, Tubes are com- 
pressed Papier Mache Fibre, fitted 
(finished with great precision, and 
nbrass bound, brass safety cap on 
wh end to exclude dust, ete., with 
wwerful lenses, scientifically ground 
ud adjusted. Guaranteed by the 
aker, I’very sojourner in the coun- 
rvcrat the seaside resorts should cer- 
uiuly secure One of these instruments, 
oi no farmer should be without one, 
hiects miles away are brought to view 
iti an astonishing clearness, 


ver 3% Feet Long 


Circumference 5°4 Inches. 
Price $ By 
Only 1.00 Express 
By Mail, Safe Delivery 
Guaranteed, $1.20 
Our new catalogue of guns, ete., sent 
itheach order, This is a grand offer 
utyou should not miss it. Absolute 








he mysterious spots onthe sun. Get 
t Solar Telescope and see them. 


igest of What Customers Say 


Write them; need not take our word, 





Witnessed sun eclipse at Austrian Tyro 
ithit.—L. §. Henry, The Saxon, N. Y> 
Excelsior superior to a $15 one.—Fred 
alsh, Howe Island, Ontario. 







hKansas Farmer Counting Stock 
Several Miles Away 

ould count cattle miles away.—F. G, 
ten, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Exceeded my expectations. — Sher- 

bent“ Vings, 43 © Oukwood Boul., 


People think it fine.—E. ©. Gaslon, 
Halk Beyil, Mo. 
A. Ray Drew of Newton, Ia. writes: 
closed find $2.00 for two more tele- 
vs they are making a decided hit. 
‘tndreds of others saying good 
Tie about these Telescopes. GET 
NE AND TRY IT. 
: 0oklet>eontaining information 
res Telescopes, eclipses and planets, 
-E with each order, 

4d $1.00 (money) by Registered 
tt. Post-Office Money Order, or 
tk Draft payable to our order. Sent 
wall, safe delivery guaranteed. $1.20. 


Ittland Bros. & Co. 
Department I. R. 
Chambers St., New York. 
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ILLUSTRATION ABOUT ONE-THIRD ACTUAL LENGTH 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 


| request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem,” We have 
. found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pa for the trouble 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, At.ens, Ohio. 


1. A man pays $175 a year for the rent 
of a house worth $2000. Will he gain 
or lose and how much if he borrows 
money at 5% to purchase the house ? 
Taxes, repairs and insurance amount to 
$65 per year. 
Solution— 

5% ot $2000=$t00, 
rowed money. 

$100+ $65=$165, interest and expenses. 

$175—$165=$10, gain per year by buy- 
ing the property. 

2. I borrowed one-half of A’s money 
and three-fourths of B’s money and then 


interest on bor- 














had $60. If I received equal amounts 
from each one of them, how much did 
each have at first? 


Solution— 
¥% of A’s money=§30. 
.. A’s money= $60. 
% of B’s money=$30. 
\ of B’s money—$10, and 
+ of B’s money= $4o. 
.*. $60=amount A had at first, and 
$40—amount B had at first. 


| sented to answer problems privately when the | 









There 
is 
Beauty 






’ 


‘** Beauty is only skin deep.’ 
the attention it deserves. 






plexion faults. 
danger signals. 







erties. 








3. An apothecary bought by Avoirdu- 
pois weight 2 pounds of quinine at $2.40 
per ounce, which he retailed at 20 cents 
ascruple. “"hat per ceut does he gain? | 
Solution— | 

32 X $2.40-=$76.80, cost of the quinine. 

700X$.20=$140, selling price of the 
quinine. 

$140—$76.80=$63.20, amount of gain. 

1% of $76.80—§$.768. Then, 

$63 .20--$.768=82,',%, the :ate gain as 
required. 

4. Acando apiece of work in 23 days, 
B in 3% days, andC in 4% days. $6 is 
given for the entire work. If these three 


men work together, what will each re- 
ceive for his share of the work? 


Solution— 

7;—part A can do in one day. 
;j4;=part B can do in one day, and 

3;=part Ccan do in oneday. In other 
words, A does five parts, B does four 
parts, and C does three parts. In all 
they do twelve parts. Then, 

>, of $6=$2.50, amount A should re- 
ceive. 

34; of $6—$2, amount B should receive, 
and 

3; of $6=$1.50, amount C should re- 
ceive. 

5. What must be paid for 5% bonds so 
as to realize 8% % on the investment? 
Solution— 

The annual income on a 1000-dollar 5% 
bond is $50. Then, 

84% of cost of bond=$50, 


H rote 


for a Dime 


end a dollar when 10c buys a box 

ARETS at any drug store? Use 
as directed—get the natural, easy result, 
Saves many dollars wasted on medicines 
that do not cure. Millions regularly use 
CASCARETS. Buy a box now—l0¢ 
week’s treatment—proof in the morn: 
ing. 96 





Why s 
of CA 





CASCARETS toc a box for a week's 
treatment, all druggists. Biggest seller 
the world. M boxes a month, 





the result—a fresh and brilliant complexion. 






IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 





The first requisite for beauty is a healthy skin. 
and blemishes, no matter how small, disfigure and mar the complexion. 
skin, crow’s feet and wrinkles (due to unnecessary rubbing) are also serious com- 
A sallow or colorless skin, as well as undue redness, are Nature’s 


MILKWEED CREAM 


gives relief from these and all other complexion ills. 

recognized as the best face cream and skin tonic that skill and science can produce. 
Milkweed Cream is a smooth emollient, possessing decided and distinct therapeutic prop- 

Therefore, excessive rubbing and kneading are unnecessary, t 

night and morning, with the finger tips, rubbing it gently until it is absorbed by the skin. 

Ina short time blemishes yield to such treatment and the skin becomes clear and healthy; 











Then all the more need to give your complexion 


Spots 


Loose 


For a decade it has been 


Just apply a little 


To prove to you the advisability of always having Milkweed Cream on your dressing 
table, we shall be glad to send a sample free, if you write us. 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 





WANTED 


Write for territory today. Biggest seller ever invented. Opportunity 


AGENTS GENERAL AGENTS 
SALESMEN MANAGERS 


‘0 get rich 


t 
No experience necessary. Anybody can make money. One man’s orders 
$2600 one month—profit $1650. Mere boy in Pa. made $9.00 in 2 1-2 
. “Called at 20 homes, made 19 sales,” says A. E. Martin, Mich, 
“Sold 131 in 2 days. Sold 18 first 4 1-2 hrs.” says E. Menn, Wis. So 


{it goes, Hundreds getting rich. Roomf 
i All of spare time. 


ey. Pleasant position, 


you. Abundant 
Canvassed 11 


mon 5 
families took 11 orders,” E, Randal,Minn. “Six dozen ord+ 
ers in 4 days,” W. R. Hill, Ill. “Most simple, practical, neces- 


sary household article I have ever 
seen.” E.W. Melvin, San Fraa- 
cisco. Act quick. Territory 
going fast. Orders, Orders, 
Orders. Money, Money, Mon- 
ey. Comeon. Youcan do 


it, too. Try it.) You can make 


$3,000 


floor firmly at 
all points. 


Selling this great Invention—The Easy Wringer Mop—bigzest money maker of the 


age. 
water, 


Think of it! A Self-wringing Mop. No putting hands in the dirty 
No aching backs. Y 


No slopping against woodwork. No soiled clothes. 


No contracting deadly disease from touching hands to filth and germs that 


. come from floor. 
SN ys it sells itself 
25 AN i 
rs 
= j =a 


Can use scalding water conta 
crank wrings out every drop of water. Makes housekeepinga 

 pregronieg maee the day happy. Simple, practical, reliable, durable, it lasts 

or years, Every woman interested—and buys. 

: wm pea Torna it a —= order. 

an easier, quicker, ier way to make money than supplying this 

demand already created. y “ 
We want more agents, salesmen, pranageee, fill orders, appoint, 

supply, contro! sub-agents. fit. 

‘We own patents and give you exclusive territory, protection, co-operation, 

assistance. You can't fail, because you risk nothing. 


1ing stronglye. Two turns 


No talking necessary— 


Could you imagine 


No investment required. 


150 per cent pro’ 
Act quick. Write tor 


your county today. We Want a Thousand Men and Women. 
Send your name and address for information, offer and valuable booklet 
Pree. Write your uame and address clearly, giving name of county. 


U. S. MOPCOMPANY, 





943 Main St., LEIPSIC, O. 








Do You Want a Good Position 
as a Traveling Salesman 
orTraveling Saleswoman 

Where you can earn from $1,000 to 

$5,000 a year and your expenses? 
No former experience required. We will 
teach you to be an expert Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mail in six to eight weeks and 
our Free Employment Bureau will assist 
you to secure a good position where you 
can earn while you learn and pay for 
your tuition out of your earnings. We 
cannot begin to supply the demand of lead- 
ing business houses in all parts of America 
for our students. If you want to enter the 
tt paid, most independent profession in 
the world, write to-day for our handsome 
free catalog, “A Knight of the Grip,” 
also testimonial letters from hundreds of 
aft students we have recently placed in good 
positions; list of positions now open, and full particulars 
of the special offer we are now ing new students. | 
Address our nearest office, Dept. 145 | 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chigago Mew York Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 











Combination prices for NoRMAL INSTRUC 
TOR and our other publications on page 1. 


See 


Why Pay Freight on Water? 


Use Rowles’ Ink Essence. Makes a Perfect Jet 
black School ink. Ink inthis form is now usedin 
Schools of New York. Chicago and leading cities. 
PINT PACKAGE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Schoo! Suoply Catalog with Wholesale Prices 
malled free-on request 
£. W. A. ROWLES,N233-235 Marke! Street, CHICACO 

















Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gar- 
dening, Forestry, Poultry Culture and Veterinary 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. 
Agricultural College, Prof. Craig of Cor- 
nell University and other eminent teach- 
ers. Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under able professors in leading 
Prof. Brooks colleges. 250 page cataleg free. Write t rs : 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 136 , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Delightful short Plays and Exerc 
younger pupils; 


SERIES NO. 1 
Price 10 cents each; the twelve in one book, 
35 cents. Postpaid 


The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 5. Emi- 
ly Potter, Separate songs and drills for both 
boys and girls and a finale together. With 
musie, Any number of children. 


Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Me- 
Kinlay. Introducing Mother Goose and many 
of the characters made famous by her. Bright, 
catchy music. Twenty or more children. 


Fairy Sunshine, By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as_ flowers, and 
others with water pots and rakes, Much sing- 
ing, all to familiar airs, ending with a fine drill 
and march. Thirty girls and boys, though less 
can be used. 

The Flower’s Party. By Louise Deitz. A 
garden play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven 
small boys make a garden, Mother Nature and 
the fairies Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its 
care, and six little girls and seven little boys 
appear at the party of the flowers. 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as 
turkey, girls as various fruits. Several songs to 
familiar airs. As many children may take part 
as desired, 

The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A bright little Christmas play in three 
acts. Several songs to familiar airs. About 
nineteen characters, 

Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards, 
Very simple in dialogue and costume, Each 
child has little to learn and play may be length- 
ened or shortened as desired. 

The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. 
Introducing Brownies, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, 
Harpers, Goblins, ete, Kighteen characters or 
more, Boys and gi:ls about equally divided. 


Laura Rountree 


Japanese Reception, by 


Smith. A New Year's play, easily costumed 
and full of color. 14 girls and 12 boys may be 
used, 


Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon, A very 
pretty entertainment for little ones, Six sepa- 
rate pieces, dialogues, pauntomimes, songs, etc., 
introducing dolls in each, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Alien and 
T. B. Weaver. A very fine Christmas play with 
original music, 14 main characters, and as 
many others as desired. 

Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. 
A beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls 


written by authors especially qualified for preparing se 
tried and proven before publication in this form. 
each; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Lite PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


ises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 


ool plays. Every play 
Each play in a separate book. Price 10 cents 


SERIES NO. 2 
Price 10 cents each; the twelve in one book, 
35 cents, Postpaid 


Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys. By 
Laura Rountree Smith. | Children represent 
dolisand toys. Stocking drill, 25 children or 
less. What Santa Brought. By Willis N. 
Bugbee. Six children. 

The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree 
Smith. About twenty-five children represent- 
ing Mrs. Santa Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 
Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent A ril, 
Arbor Day and Mother Earth, anc several child- 
ren represent flowers and trees. Bird Day Ex- 
ercise. By the same author. 12 pupils, 

The May Queen. By Bertha E. Bush. Two 
scenes, Eight girls and seven boys; more for 
chorus. May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook. 
Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 
and the months, 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
Alice W. Dickson, Four girls and seven boys. 
June Roses. By Nellie R. Cameron. Drilland 
song. For girls. 

The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs 
and drill, 43 characters, Less may be used, 
A Merry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. 
Six characters, and children for singing. 

Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
anddrill, Kight girls, three or four boys; two 
children as Fairies. 

The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
Banks. Christmas play in twoacts. Nine girls 
representing flowers. Fourteen boys represent- 
ing Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 

Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
girls and three boys. Rhaecus. By Mrs. Mar- 
ion I, Noyes. Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, 
bumble-bee and six boys. Time, about twenty 
minutes, 

The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
woodland scene. ‘The Queen of the Elves gives 
to each child a magic charm. Five girls and 
one boy. 

The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, About thirty children repre- 
senting readers, music books, pencils and other 
things found inthe schoolroom. Songs to fa- 
miliar tunes, 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie 
M. Wadhams Lawton. Kriss Kringle, the Fost- 
man, Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, 
Also eight boys or girls as Brownies, 

















BRYCE AND SPAULDING GRADE D 
SPEAKERS. Selected and arranged by Cath- 
erine T. Bryceand F, E, Spaulding of the New- 
ton ( Mass.) Schools, authors of the Aldine Series 
of Readers. A choice collection, very carefully 
graded, The Memory Gems ineluded are an 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-11 
-IIl; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI; 
Grammar Book, Grades VIT-VIIT. Price, each 
book, 25c; any two 45c ; all three 60c., post- 
paid. 

CHOICE PIECES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 
Written especially for young pupils by such 
popular writers as Virginia Baker, Susie M. 
Best, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush Mary 
Bailey and others, Most of the selections are 
of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, 
Something especially appropriate for every 
month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 


ments. 


| 


casion, Brightest and most usable collection 
published, Price 25c., postpaid. 

CHOICE SCHOOL SPEAKER. This splendid 
book is made up largely of pieces written espec- 
ially for schoolroom purposes and thus possesses 
particularly good qualities. It embrases many 
adapted for special days and seasons, These 
have all been tried and proven good. Price 
25c., postpaid. 

WIANT’S DRILLS. By Lucia M. Wiant, 
Supervisor of Elocution anc Physical Culture, 
Dayton, Ohio, Schools. Yankee Doodle Drill— 
Flower Drill—Marching Through Georgia, one 
and two—Wand Drill—Red, White and Blue 
Drill—Aesthetie Drill or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill so 
fully and clearly explained that it becomes @ 
pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gym- 
nastics. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


gar Every teacher should have The Year's Entertain- 
Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 














Popular 


VERY PIECE in ‘Popular Recit 
noted readers. The “Talks” 
style. 


ig considered too trivial for notice, They 


songs arranged for pantomimes, with 
perly produced, are popular featur 


(Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash 
Order for a Picture ; Independence Bell; 
Jerry. 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; 
the Rappahannock : Somebody's Mother. 
College Oil Cans; Tom; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). 


Fireman ; The Americ 


volume, 65c., postpaid. 


Instruction is given almost line by line, ; 
furnish 


character will be widely appreciated and made 
The following are the selections in these volumes: 
The Fireman’s Story ; 
The Fireman ; How to Burn a Heap 
PART I1—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal ; Why Should 
The First Thanksgiving ; In the Signal Box; John Maynard ; On 
PART IlI—The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas ; Kate Shelley ; 
PART IV—Rock of Ages i 
Michaels; The Leak in the Dike: Karl the Martyr; Barbara 
an Revolution—Patrick Henry. 
per bound, 25c. 


selections given and are equally valuable to the 
tion. Students of Elocution will'also find them invaluable. 

full directions for their production. 
es wherever used, and their introduction ina work of this 


use of. 


Issued in Four Parts. Price, each part, pa 


Recitations and How to Recite Thein 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 

ations” isa star piece, and has been tested and proved by 
accompanying each selection are written in clear, concise 
word by word; no pause 


gesture or inflection 
a complete guide for rendering the 
student for self-study or the teacher for instruc- 
Included in the collection are several 
These Pantomimes pro- 


PART I—Nearer My God to Thee 
I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An 
; To a Waterfowl ; 


Puntomime); How He Saved St. 
rietchie: The Bells; The Little 


All Four in one cloth bound 











In addition to the above, published t 


in our Catalogue, which shou 
copy 
ference Books, Teac 





ment Books, Plays, etc., suited to all grades and every occasion. 

ld be in the hands of every teacher. 
it lists in addition to Eutertainment books, Library books, Popular Copyright Novels, Re- 
hers Helps, Supplementary Readers, etc., etc. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Other Entertainment Books 


»y us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertain- 


These books will be found listed 
If you have none ask for a 


Dansville, N. Y. 

















1% of cost of bond =$6, and 
100% of cost of bond=$600. 
.*, $600 must be paid for a bond 

whose par value=$1000. 

-.+ The market value is 60% of the par 
value of the bond. 

6. A guardian loaned }$ of a trust 
fund at 8%, and the remainder at 6%. 


The total amount of interest received was 
$72.80. What was the entire trust fund? 


| Solution— 


8% of 1% of fund=,'7, of fund. 
6% of .f of fund=;32, of fund. 
fee+riio=rits of fund, total amount 
of iuterest received. 

. phy of fund —$72.80. 


2° of fund=$1000, ans. 

7. A-rectangle whiose diagonal is 40 
rods, contains 33 A; witat is thediagonal 
of a similar rectangle containing four 
times as much area? 

Solutiou—- 

Since the corresponding dimensions of 
similar figures are to each other as the 
square roots of their areas, it follows 
that 

4o : Diagonal :: 7, : W, OF 

40 : Diagonal :: I : 2. 

... Diagonal=8o rods. 

Note:—The areas of the rectangles are 
asi: 4. 

8. A farmer bought 100 sheep, and af- 
ter spending $50 for feed, and losing nine 


he sold the remainder at $10 each, and 
| gained 100; what was the cost of a sheep? 





Solution— 

giX$10 = fg10, selling price of the 
sheep he had left. 

$100+$50—$150, amount of profit and 
expenses. 

$o10—$150—$760, net cost of the 100 
sheep. Then 

$760--100—$7.60, the cost of a sheep as 
required. 

g. When U. S. 5-20’s were selling at 


$108, what sum of money must be in- 
vested in them to secure an annual in- 


| come of $672? 


Solution— 
$672--$.06 = $11200; .*. $11200 = par 
value of the bonds that must be pur- 


chased. 
$11200X $1.08=$12096, the amount that 
must be invested as required. 


Trade and Industrial Schools 


The National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, No. 20 West 
44th Street, New York City, has just 
isued its Bulletin No. 11, which is ‘‘A 
Descriptive List of Trade and Industrial 
Schools in the United States.’’ The 
materials for this catalogue have been 
compiled by Edward H. Reisner, the 
Secretary of the Society. The contents 
fall into eight divisions, the most import- 
ant of which are those on Intermediate 
Industrial Schools, Trade Schools 
(Day Courses), Technical Schools (Day 
Courses), Apprentice Schools and Eve- 
ning Schools giving (a} Technical and 
(b) Practical Shop Courses. The pam- 
phlet was published as the result of a 
general demand for a tabulation of the 
main facts and features of the administra- 
tion and curricula of the industrial and 
trade schools at present in operation in 
this counrtry. Asa majority of the ex- 
isting Intermediate Industrial Schools 
have been inaugurated within a period 
of two years, the facts relating to this 
section are of particular intreest to those 
concerned with modern educational move- 


ments. 
Henne ee errr e ee reece cnn nn regenera 































School Report Cards 


We print yourschool report cards to 
order. Will print the name of your 
school and teacber cn each card, if 
desired. 15 cards for 25¢ ; 25 for 35¢; 
50 for 5c ; 100 for goc. (prepaid), No 
Stamps taken. Samples on request. 
Address 

Etter & Etter, School Publishers, 


Palmyra, Illinois. 
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Superfluous Hair 
Destroyed in 3 Minutes 


I Will Send Free to Any Lady the Secret Which 
Cured Me, My Friend Also Delighted. 








After curing myself of a humiliating growth of 
hair on my face and arms, which had distressed 
me since childhood, I recommended the same 
means to another friend. who, like myself had 
tried all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 
creams and other rub-on preparations we had 
ever heard of, only to make it worse. 

This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome 
hair, and torever 
ended my embar- 
rassment. It suc. 
ceeded where all else 
failed, after I had 
spent much money 
on various things, 
and even had suffer- 
ed the electric nee- 
dle for weeks with- 
out being rid of my 
blemish. 

It was just as suc: 
cessful with my 
friend. Her picture 
is printed above. 

The means we used is simple, safe, sure, and 
can be used privately at home, without fear 
of pain or blemish, and makes the electric needle 
entirely unnecessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars, to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy re- 
suits that we did, AllI ask is a 2c stamp for re- 
ply. Address Caroline Osgood, 349 R. A., Custom 
House St., Providence, R. I. 


The Best Hotel In 
All New York 


Where to Stay If You Want To Be 
Comfortabie, Live Well, Be In The 
Center of Everything and Pay 
Only Moderate Prices. 


Almost every hotel in New York has 
claims to advance as being the ‘‘best”’ 
in the city in some particular, but it is 
safe to say that in all the city over there 
is no hotel which can seriously rival thie 
Famous New Grand Hotel and Annex. 

Within a stone’s throw of the new Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Station, right in the heart 
of everything, this beautiful Home 
Hotel is located at the corner of Broad- 
way and Thirty-first street. 

This is the favorite stopping place for 
merchants visiting the metropolis, for 
commercial travelers, forsight-seers, for 
globe trotters and all travelers who ap- 
preciate home comforts, attentive personal 
service and quite home-like refinement. 

Here one can enjoy the most tempting 
French, German and Italian dishes as well 
as the finest of good American cooking 
Dainty club breakfasts may be had as low 
as 25 cents, while for $1.25 the finest Table 
de Hote dinner ever offered at such a 
reasonable price can be had every even- 
ing or with wine of choice Vintage $1.50 
each. You will appreciate the beautiful 
Moorish Dining Room and other attractive 
and special features of the New Annex. 

Handsomely furnished rooms as low as 
$1.50 per day—rooms with private batt), 
or fine suites at equally reasonable prices. 
Fifty large, light sample rooms for the 
convenience of commercial travelers— 
The Grand with its fine, large, new Annex 
are absolutely fire-proof and modern in 
every respect. 

By sending your name and address to 
George F. Hurlbert, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, you may obtain free of 
charge a practical guide to New York 
(with maps) . 














Man CLEARED $1,182, Lady $720 
last 6 months selling Holladay’s Marvel Shoe Polish ; self-shining, waterprod 
—Why not you? Write for demonstrated -sample and terms. 

P. Holladay, 126 West 31st St,. New York. 


Join a Brass Band fr3 


Here is the opportunity now tor 
everybody who wishes to get abead 
—to enjoy life and make money. we 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join @ brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today. 

ust send your name and address 


y J 
LYON & HEALY Dope"s2350,""* “cntcaes 
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_New York Fall Catalog 


September 1910 





Wanamaker's 


will be ready Sept. 5. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparcol, and of 
general merchandise. 


We paypostage, anywhere, on 
mailshipments of $5 ormore. 


Satisfactory service to 
our customers 7s certain. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No27." 


New York 














Music 


Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





In order to make their home study 
courses known in every locality the 
famous International 
Music of New York wili give free to 
our readers, 48 or 96 lessons for either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo or Cornet. In return they simply 
ask that you recommend tieir Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. 

It matters not whether you are a 
beginner or an advanced pupil, the les- 
sons will be made suitable to your need. 

It is not necessary that you know one 
note from another. The lessons are so 
simple and easy that they are recom- 
mended to any person or little child who 
can read English. 

You will receive one lesson weekly 
and your only expense during the time 
you take the lessons will be the cost of 
postage and the music you use, which is 
small, 

Thousands have learned by mail and 
you can do the same. You and your 
friends shonld know of this offer. 
Write at once. It will mean much to 
you to get the Institute’s FREE book- 
let, which gives full information. 

Every lover of music should take ad- 
vantage of this generous offer at once. 
Tell your friends about it—cut out this 
article and show it to them. The les- 
sons are marvels of simplicity. Photo- 
graphs and drawings make everything 
plain. 

Don’t say yeu cannot learn music 
till you send for the free booklet and 
tuition offer, It will be sent by return 
mail FREE. 

Address International 
Music, 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 
New York City. 


IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market. 

MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet’ K. 
References: _Edwin Markham and others. 
Established 1590. 

UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 5TH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Institute of 
194 B 








Wanted: e Teachers to act as local reporters. No can- | 
* vassing. Spare time only, Good pay. Ad- 


dress with stamp. J. C. McClure, Hoopeston, III 





15 BOND LETTERHEADS AND 125 ENVEL- 
opes, white, pink, blue or green, printed, $1.00 postp’d. 
Samples, KINNEAR, 137 Woodbine, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





Institute of | 


| enlarging the Judiciary 
| many new and valuable appointments to 
| be filled by the retiring President. So 


'2. The ‘‘Arabian 





| the singular verb 
, two subjects ‘‘ball’’ and ‘‘socket’’ con- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time Soap ea 


for publication, 

number received. 
reply by private letter. 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Reading your reference to ‘‘Kach 
his Own Tongue’’ in the June Instructor, 
I volunteer the information desired by 
the correspondent from Iowa. Prof. Car- 
ruth’s poem is published in a little vol- 
ume called ‘‘Kach in His Own Tongue 
and other Poems.’’ Mr. John P. Shea of 
Lawrence, Kansas, has the agency for the 
book which may be had for $1.00, P. F., 
Shreveport, La. 

Please name the men referredto in Dr. Holmes’ 
poem “The Boys’’ which begins: 

“Has any old Lilow got mixed with the boys?” 
—A Subscriber, Lyman, Wyo. 

The Doctor, Francis Thomas ; the Judge, 
G. F. Bigelow, Chief-Justice Mass. Su- 
preme Court; the Speaker, Hon. Frances 
B. Crowninshield, Speaker of Mass. ge 
of Representatives; Mr. Mayor, W. 
Richardson, Worcester, Mass. ; seauhes 
of Congress, Hon. George F. Davis ; Rev- 
erend, James Freeman Clark ; ‘‘boy with 
the grave matliematical iook’’, Benjamin 
Pierce; ‘‘boy with the three-decker- 
brain’’, Judge Benjamin R, Curtis of the 
U. S. Supreme Court; ‘‘nice youngster 
of excellent pith’’, S. F. Smith, author 
of ‘‘My Country, ’tis of thee’’ 

What was the ‘‘Midnight Judiciary” in Adams’ 
administration? 2. What literary value have 
Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveler’ and “The Arabian 
Nights” for pupils in the 8th grade, or below? 
3. Analyze or diagram: ‘‘Men but like visions are, 
time all doth claim,” 4. Which words in paren- 
thesesshall be used ?(a) Ambitionis one of those 
passions that (is, are) never satisfied. (b) One 
ofthe cities Which (was, were) built still (re- 
mains,remain), (c) A ball and socket (forms, 
form) a universal joint. -MclLeansboro, Ill. 

1. After the Federalists were defeated 
in 1800, Adams not being reelected, they 
pushed through Congress an act greatly 
and providing 


many were the appointments both to new 
and vacant offices, that the Secretary of 
Siate was still countersigning commis- 
sions when at midnight, March 3, 18or, 
Adams’s administration came to an end. 
Nights’’ has educa- 
tional] value, being a classic in literature 
and a work so constantly referred to that 
all well educated people are supposed to 
be familiar with it. Besides, it is worthy 
of study for the interest of the Tales and 
the charm of narration. But the ‘‘Tales of 
a Traveler’’ have less value for students 
of literature than the ‘‘Sketch Book’’ or 
other works of Irving which represent 
that author at his best; and from their 
length, subject, and general character, 
it would be a waste of pupils’ time to 
make a study of them in any grade. 3. 
Compound-declarative sentence of two 
independent members. ‘‘Men’’ is sub- 
ject of Ist member; ‘‘are’’ 
verb; 
‘fare’’ and ‘‘but’’ 
adverb modifier ; 
‘$40’? or **uaito’ ” 


(meaning only), its 
‘‘visions’’? is object of 
understood. ‘‘Time’’ is 
subject of 2d member; ‘‘doth claim’’ is 
predicate verb; “all its object. The 
meaning is, “Men”? are Only like unto 
visions; time doth claim all.’’ 4. (a) 
‘*Are’’; its subject ‘‘that’’, relaiiny to 
‘‘passions’’, is plural. (b) Since the 
subject ‘‘which’’, relating to ‘‘cities’’ 
is plural, the verb should be ‘‘were 
huilt’’; but the subject ‘‘one’’ requires 
‘‘remains’’, (c) The 


nected by ‘‘and’’ require the plural verb 
‘form’? 

Please analyze the following sentence: ‘‘The 
teacher being absent, there was no school.’’— 
Newberry, S. C. 

A simple declarative sentence, 
‘‘school’’ being subject, ‘ 
icate and ‘‘no’’ an adjective 
‘*school’’, “There’’ is an expletive or 
provisional subject, used to introduce the 
sentence, the real subject coming after 
the verb; “teacher’’ is a noun used inde- 
pendently with the participle ‘*being”’ 
‘absent’? is complement of panes 

Please explain the following: 1. Midnight ju- 
diciary. 2. Star Route Prada. 3 
award. 4. Wolfe’s Cave. 
Yankee Notions. 7. Define Axial Skeleton. 8. 
Which is the musical center of the world? 9g. In 
how many ways may ‘‘as’”’ be used in a sentence? 
Illustrate. 10. Name the parts of the center 
nervous system. 11. Give construction of un- 
derlined Words: (a) His heayen commences ere 





and omissions are frequently necessary, ou account of limited space and the 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, oreach problem secures a prom, t 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, 


in | the world be past. 








is predicate | 
“jike’’ is adjective-complement of | 
| fas though’’ 


‘was’’ the pred- | a. 
modifier of | these 


Halifax | 
4 Yo ni | 
5 Meridaw’s Raid: 6. | 1 ost is the stronger? 


2. Three hundred ninety-eight. 3. Thirty 





large 
will be 


5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


edthe nigit away. (c) She, wretched matron, 
forced in age, for bread to strip the brook. (d) 
The milk has turned sour. (e) She is like me. 
(f) I will follow thee alone.—O, N. B., Minn. 





1. Answered elsewhere in this col- 
umn, 2. Frauds connected with the 
management of the Star Route postal 
service during the administration of 
President Hayes. ‘‘Star Routes’’ was the 
name applied to those routes over which, 
owing to lack of railway or steamboat 
facilities, the mails were carried on 
horseback or in wagons, such routes being 
marked in the Post Office Dept. with an 
asterisk or star. 3. The ‘‘ Halifax Fish- 
eries Award”’ is socalled from a decision 
of the Commission appointed under the 
Treaty of Washingtou, which met at Hal- 
ifax, June 5, 1877, to adjudicate the value 


| of the fishery privileges conceded to the 


U. S. by that treaty. The amount awarded 
to Great Britian at that time for use of 


the fishing privilege was $5,500,000 for | 
twelve years, but new treaties have since | 
This question prob- 


taken its place. 4. 
ably refers to Wolfe’s Cove, not Cave, a 
point on the Montmorency river, Canada, 
at which the British troops under Gen. 
Wolfe landed, Sept. 13, 1759, before they 
began the attacton Quebec. 5. An at- 
tact made upon Meridian, Miss., an im- 
portant railway center during the Civil 
War. General Sherman being sent against 
it in February, 1864, ‘‘remained unmo- 
lested for six days’’, destroying the rail- 
roads in the vicinity, besides the large 
store houses, and many private residences. 
6. Notion defined, as ‘‘an invention ; an 
ingenious device; a knicknack’’, is the 
naine given toa variety of small articles 
for use or ornament, as may be seen on 
the ‘‘notion counter’’ in any department 
store. Many such ‘‘devices’’ having 
originated in New England, the land 
of ‘‘Yankees’’, the name Yankee which 
is also said to mean ‘‘excellent’’ seems 


appropriate, though when it was first ap- | 


plied is not known. 7. The skeleton of 
the axis of the body, the spinal axis or 
backbone. 8. Germany. 9. (a) Subor- 
dinate conjunction, ‘‘Love thy neigh- 
bor as (thou lovest) thyself’’. (b) Adverb 
and correlative conjunction, ‘‘Go as fast 
as you can’’. (c) Relative pronoun, 
‘*The excuse was such as could not be 
accepted’’. (d) Relative adjective, ‘‘As 
is the mother so is the dangliter’’. (e) 
Introductory word with oppositive noun, 
‘‘He gained fame as an orator’' ; with op- 
positive adjective, ‘‘He was received as 
acceptable’' ; with predicate noun, ‘‘He 
came as leader’’; with adverb, ‘‘I have 
not decided as yet’’. (f) Introducing a 
clause, ‘‘As luck would have it’’. (g) 
Part of a phrase, ‘‘Asa rule’’; ‘‘as if’; 
In other ways besides 
these. 10. The cerebro-spinal system, 
or the brain, spinal-cord and nerves. II. 
(a) ‘‘Be’’ a verb in subjunctive present, 
‘tworld’’ being its subject, and 
an adjective complement. (b‘ ‘‘Away’’ 
an adverb modifying ‘‘talked’’; ‘‘nighit’’ 
is object of ‘‘through’’, or some other 


preposition, understood, making a phrase | 


modifier of ‘‘talked’’. (c) ‘*Forced’’, a 
past participle, relating to ‘‘she’’; ‘‘to 
strip’’ 
fier of ‘‘forced’’. (d) ‘‘Sour'’, adjective 
‘‘Like’’, an ad- 
‘*‘me’’ being 


of ‘thas turned’’. (e) 
jective relating to ‘‘she’’ 
object of ‘‘to’’ understood. The meaning 
is, ‘‘She is like to me’’. (Note. The 
construction is similarin your example 
“shades like these’’, or ‘‘shades like (to) 
-) (f) ‘‘Alone’’, an adjective mod- 
ifying ‘‘thee’’. (This adjective usually 
follows its noun. ) 

1. Name Pennsylvania’s two Senators, 


resentatives? ; 
tives has Pennsylvania? 
in large cities any oftener than tem years? 5. 
Why do we gape when we are sleepy? 6. When 
thecold air strikes the face, 
blanch and then flush? 7. Which side of the 
8. Why will friction, an 
application of horse radish, or a blister, relieve 
internal congestion?—A Pennsylvania Subscriber. 


3. How many of these representa- 


I. Boies Penrose; George T. Oliver. 


(b) Sate by the fire and talk- 





“‘past’? | 


an infinitive used as adver modi- | 





AND 


ARMS 


y INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 





was accidentally spilled on the back of the 

hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was e ompletely removed, 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results, Apply 
fora few minute sand the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT ¢ OT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one applic be ma will remove it; the heavy growth 
such as the beard or growthon: moles,may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 


Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 


[* COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 





Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely senle ‘) on 
receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fu 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND ug N 


ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 812 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed, 
We Offer $1,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 











SET OF 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE Si0 











Maps are very latest, splendidly colored, cloth 
backed, size 40x58 inc ‘hes, Set consists of E. H., 
W.H., N.A., 5. A., U.S., Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Each map mounted on spring roller and contained 
in oak cause. 

CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES 
OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
Mailed on Request. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N. 233-235 MARKET ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entertainments for the Coming Year 


“an be intelligently se- 
lected from our ‘* Help- 
U”’ Catalog of the very 
best Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Cantatas, etc. We want 
your address and those 





friends who 
helped. 


catalog from 


of your 
want to be 
Free 
**THE HOUSE THAT HELPS.”’ 
Address, ELDREDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
FRANKLIN, OHIO. 








AGENTS: An Avalanche of GOLD and 
greenbacks, » $25 a day to 
$250 per week is yours; every body seeks 
you; women wild for joy; men just as ex- 
cite ‘a; sell 60 in three days make $850,00: 
Braham Vacuum Cleaner se!|s for $12.5, 
your profits 10 percent; itis builton same 
“, suction principles as machines costing 
$150 and includesim provements 
making it better;no quack one- 
person machine that will killa 
woman to operate, but a hand- 
somely built, double suction, 
solid Vacuum Cleaner that a 
child or weakly woman can ope- 








| sates with its terrific suction itenepe up all dirt, dust and 


germs: no more sweeping, dusting or house cleaning: 
you com caasy it with you. Sell 9 out of 10 families. WE 


STAR OU. The Cleaner sells itse if, Send no money, 


- f | just a postal asking for terms, territory and free sampie 
modifier of ‘‘milk’’, used as complement | 


to workers. Braham Co, C100. Cincinnati, O. 








2. How | 
many members are therein the House of Rep- | 


4. Is the census taken | 


why does it first ! 







BE AN ARTIST |" 

mail at 
Home to draw and paint in water-colors, 
oil and decorate — T a design 
illustrator or cartoonist. wits Artists 















cess assured. Write for FREE 
how you can learn Art at Home. Se wo 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, ‘Dept. 2356 Omaha, i 












1 Medals and Badges 
y FOR 
4 School College&-Music 
Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
83 Nassau St, N 


Send for Catalogue 





Silver 50 
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The Year’s Entertainments 


A Set of Ten Entertainment Books—One for Each 
Month of the School Year. 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 


HIS is the general title of a set of ten Entertainment Books ar- 
ranged to cover the school year—One Book For Each Month. 
The contents of these books are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month, or for various Holi- 
days, Birthdays of Noted Persons, or other special occasions occur- 
ring during the month. With these programs as a basis, the books 
vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
with directions, Hints for Decorations, ete. 
The Complete Index is printed in 
each number and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the tities of over six hun- 
dred selections contained in the ten 
books. By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any se- 


prov ide 


ie ee. ee a. ae bas 
4 z 


Year ‘Entertainments 
her tnety Merete et the Salen 





lection desired. 

For General Use. While the ar- 
ran: Tue Yerar’s Enrertatn- 
MENTS 18 based on various complete pro- 
grams as above stated, the material is 
equally valuable for general use, either 


rement of 





















FR OWES PUMLINNTNC COMPANY, TASS ATEN. 
2 P, 








STRONG 
ENDORSEMENT 


The Year’s Enter- 
tainments have been 
endorsed by more 
than one thousand 
County Superintend- 
ents of Schools, as the 
result of their per- 
sonal examination of 
the books. 

No similar beoks 
ever published have 
been so favorably re- 
ceived. 


in connection with set programs or other- 





wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. The com- 
piler has exercised great care that only 
the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in these books, with the 





result that she has succeeded in  present- 
a rare collection of entertainment 
material, A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copy- 
right and could be used only by consent 
No pains has 


ing 


of author or publisher. 
been spared to make these books of ex- 
ceptional merit and value. 


No Matter What Other Enter- 
tainment Books You May Have 
you need these, yet with these books lit- 
tle else in this line would be really needed for they aim to and 
do supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, some instances 
both primary and more advanced programs and material being sup- 
plied for the same occasion—a feature that must prove most helpful. 

Size, Price, Etc. ‘The set comprises ten volumes or numbers, 
having from 40 to 48 double column pages each, size 5}x8} in. They 
are well printed on good paper with strong and attractive paper covers 
and have many halftone illustrations for use in pantomimes, ete. 











in 


Any Number (designate by month)............. $ .15, postpaid 
© Any Two Numibers............5.0..:.ssess0cssss000 .25, postpaid 
The Price FI ACRE RUN INIED os n.ossensnassessssnsoswasbarsnaee -60, postpaid 


| The Set (10 numbers) complete................... 1.00, postpaid 
| The 10 Numbers in one cloth bound volume 1.50, postpaid 


All orders for The Year’s Entertainments are accepted with the understanding that 
if not entirely satisfactory they may be returned and money will be refunded. 


Combination Rates: 


The Year's Entertainments can be obtained in combination 
with Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 


Full Set of 10 Vols 


With Picwensl Teptrwctoks ONG PON. sissies: Foci csi cesenscesiesecicccssasscusrenn $1.60 
With Dikaaary PIADS, ONG FOOL oe ceis nes .o..5.05505sc08s0csccssnesennccovescaneshaseenesons 1.60 
With The Pathfinder, one year.................++ ot capatkeas TRC Asch osetia 1.60 
With Full Set (S Vols.) Every Day Planes ..................sccscccscscscesccessccsses 1.60 
ERA FeO i PE PIM is oss508 Ss cacnbnosuses apres monshasnsccsonbonsmcepsassesie 1.60 


Or make your own selections and order in Combinations as follows: Any two of 
above publications $1.60; any three $2.20; any four $2.80; any five $3.40; the six $4.00. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 





-two. 4. The U. S. census is taken but 
once in ten years; a state or municipal 
census may be taken during the inter- 
mediate period. 5. Sleepiness comes 
from an accumulation of vitiated air in 
the lungs, which affects the blood and 
nerve centers. The result is a yawn, 
which isreally a stretching of the respira- 
tory chamber to its fullest capacity with 
freshly inspired air which drives the im- 
pure air out. 6. ‘The blood is first 
driven away from the face by the shock 
of cold air, then returns with added force. 
7. The left side, because it has to exert 
greater force in propelling the blood 
through the body, than the right side in 
sending it to the lungs. 8. It draws the 
blood to the surface where the applica- 
tion is made, and away from the con- 
gested part. 


In the sentence “About a dozen girls were 
there,’’ what part of speech is “about?” Then 
what would you consider the subject?—A Sub- 
scriber, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

It is an adverb, because equivalent to 
‘‘nearly'’, ‘‘approximately’’, etc., and 




















| licans? 3. Explain fully what is meant by ‘ 
| rymandering ”’ 


modifying ‘‘dozen’’. The subject is 
‘‘dozen’’, a noun having tie force of an 
adjective, and being also modified by the 


phrase ‘‘(of) girls’’, ‘‘girls’’ being 
object of ‘‘of’’ understood. (Even it 


‘‘dozen’’ had not the force of an adjec- 
tive, it might still be modified by an 
adverb, as nouns frequently are. ) 

1. (a) What is the Republican platform ? 
The Democratic? 2. What are Insurgent Repub- 
‘Ger- 
4. What are the advantages of 
an unwritten constitution, as in England, over 
a written one, as in the United States? 5. Why 
does a minus quantity multiplied by a minus 
quantity give'a product having aplus sign? 6. 
What determines on the earth’s surface the lines 
of direction called east, west, north and south ?— 
A Subscriber, Mo. 

1. (a) A declaration of Republican 
principles. The latest, (adopted, June, 
1908) pledges adherence to the Roosevelt 
policies; declares itself in favor of equal- 
ity of opportunity and recognition of the 
rights and needs of every American; 
also of Tariff revision; a permanent cur- 
rency system; establishment of postal 
savings banks; increase of government 


| supervision and control of trusts ; conser- 


vation of naturel resources ; contiiuation 
of civil service laws; increase in effi- 
ciency of the army and navy; extension 
of foreign commerce; encouragement to 
American shipping ; and endorses the ar- 
bitration treaties and the conduct of the 
American government toward Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and the progress 
of the Panama Canal. (b) The Demo- 
cratic platform (of the same year) . con- 
demns misuse of patronadge; demands 
publicity of campaign contributions; 
favors State rights, Tariff reform, en- 
forcement of auti-trust laws and railroad 
regulation; an emergency currency and 
an income tax; condemns abuse of ju- 
dicial procedure, arbitrary power of 
Speaker of the House, experiment of im- 
perialism in the Philippines ; tavors up- 
building of American merchant marine ; 

protection of Americans at home or 
abroad ; honest and rigid enforcement of 
7a service laws; establishment of a 
U. Health Bureau ; popular election 
of vu S. Senators; conservation of nat- 
ural resources, with improvement of 
waterways, regulation of grazitrg lands, 
extension of agricultural and mechani- 
cal education ; demands economy in ad- 
ministration ; denounces increase in of- 
fice holders; opposes Asiatic immigra- 
tion; tavors closer relations of friend- 


| ship and commerce between U. S. and its 


Sister Latin Republics. 2. Name origi- 
nally given to those Republican members 
of Congress who would not agree in pass- 
ing laws to which their party is com- 
mitted, and to which tiie President re- 
quested their special consideration. This 
is the sign of a ‘‘new era in Congress’’. 

the ‘‘Outlook’’ says, and represents a 
‘‘change in public sentiment’’ touching 
upon the matters of ‘‘public policy, the 
method of legislation, and the method of 
administration’’. 3. Dividing a state into 
districts for congressional representatives 
in snch manner as to give one political 
party an advantage over another. This 
was done in Massachusetts when Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor and ‘‘was attributed 
to his influence, and hence the name; 
though it is now known that he was op- 
posed to the measure’’. 4. It allowsa 
government more freedom of action ; but 
in times of emergency even a written 
constitution permits freedom of action 
and decision to the executive through a 
liberal interpretation of its ‘‘implied 


(b) | 
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Why Teachers Should Read 
History 


We desire to call the special attention of 
every reader to the advertisement which ap- 
. pears on our back cover. It is not often 
that we do this, but we feel that there is a 
particular reason for doing so in this in- 
stance. You will see there advertised Rid- 
path’s History of the World. An announce- 
ment concerning this great work has been 
placed before our readers several times be- 
fore and you have no doubt noticed it if you 
have not closely read it. We wish you to 
read it. We wish this not only for the 
benefit of the advertiser, but because we 
believe that there are many teachers who 
should possess this work, and that we are 
actually benefiing them by calling attention 
to it and the liberal terms on which it can 
be secured. A teacher needs to know more 
than is merely set before him in the text 
book. One can here a class recite, perhaps, 








wearing intelectual blinders which prevent 
any outlook except upon the questions and 
answers set down on the printed page which 
happens to be the day’s lesson. But can 
one who does that only and is capable only 
of that be properly called a teacher? A 
teacher should have as broad an outlook and 
as large an intellectual equipment as possi- 
ble. No matter how small a niche you may 
fill in the educational field. Be larger than 
your work and larger work will find you. A 
knowledge of history, both its facts and its 


| lessons, is necessary to any broad view of 


life. Here is a reservoir to draw from which 
covers the entire fiield. In its nine large 
volumes the record of all the past is given, 
with portraiture of the great personayes 
who have made their marks upon human 
events. 

How many times do you meet references 
which have no meaning to you, and how 
many scores of times do questions come _ to 
you which you have no means of answering, 
in this very field of history? How reas- 
suring and beneficial it would be to have at 
hand, in your own possession, so you could 
use it at any time, sucha work as this. It 
is written from the standpoint of ripe 
scholarship but in such an attractive and 
interesting style that one not even a devot- 
ed student of history finds it fascinating to 
read and very easy to assimilate. Illustra- 
tions and maps add largely to its beauty 
and value. We did not start out to say all 
this, but the subject has led us on. = What 
we ment to say was, read the advertisement. 
The advertiser is wholly reliable and_ his 
books are all right. 


$10.00 DAILY 
FOR WOMEN 


This opportunity, money, 
invention everything for 
women, Herturn hascome. 
Surpasses wildest dreams. 
You, if quick to act, will 
make easiest money of 
. Others will envy 
your income. One lady 


Worked 4 hours 
--made $44.00. 


Another devoted 2 hours 
~ spare time — received 

$14.00. Another received 
853. 00 for gg days waste Sounds wonderfu., ye t its 


no Eve 

woman bury marvelous self-heating f family syringe. 
Can't resist it. Never such a sel Just show— 
money yours. Not sold in stores, Re saya unsani- 
tary, short-lived rubber with indestructible all metal 
porcelain fountain and heater combined. Touch a 
match, presto! contents hot. Nothing like it. Sell 
one—whole neighborhood wants it—won't have any 
thing else. One lady writes: “Sold 15 one afternoon, 
Receive orders by phone. Come without solicitation 
jon ose — ady 2 hence previous experience 

ve terr 


FREE SAMPLE fo Active Agents, CREDIT on Sales.’ 


Here surely is your chance. Only don’t wait—make 
sure of appointment oY sending address now. Send 
no money—just and receive full instructions. 


SANITARY SUPPLY CO., Box 104, Toledo, Ohio. 
FREE You Can Have this Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we wil! mail 




















you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 

Mm to mach. If satisfactory send us 81.5 
: Sa within 10 days, or sell 3 like it to yourf: s 

: $1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Suuve 

nir catalog showing latest styles of fashionsble 

2 wigs, etc on request 

Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Colly, 

D 19 Quincy St., Ghicago. 
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Cure Rheumatism because 
MUDLAVIA Mud Baths. draw the pain and 
poison out of the body. Thousandscured. Big Hotel— 
open all year. For book that tells about the treatme ont. 
write to R- B. KRAMER, Pres., Kramer, Ind. 


EDDING Ni 


’ Announcements, etc.engraved & printed 


Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. 100 VISITING CARDS, 50e Write for samples. 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 185 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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powers’’, as during the Civil War and 
other crises in our country. 
same principle that a double negative in 
speech is equivalent to an affirmative ; 
as, ‘‘I don’t want nothing’’ means ‘‘I do 
want something’’. This is illustrated in 
one algebra by the case of a town and its 
vagrant a Sapa If the town is —$1.00 
per week for each vagrant, when one of 
them moves away it is minus that —$1.00 
per week, or+ $1.00, since the town ac- 
tually gains the $1.00; and when 5 va- 
grants move away it is minus 5 times— 
$1.00, or+$5.00, since there is actual 
gain of $5.00. 6. The determination of 
east and west lines, or lines of latitude, 
and north and south lines, or lines of 
longitude, depends upon astronomical 
observations, or observations upon the 
stars Or sun. 


Please diagram or analyze the following sen- | 


tences: I. He gave a dollar a bushel for his 
wheat, and ten ceutsa pound for his butter. 2. 
Pure attar of roses is worth twenty or thirty dol- 
lars anounce. Isn't “worth” an attribute com- 
plement? 3. How are ships held at anchor? Do 
the anchors catch on the rocks near shore? If 
so, how are they loosened? 4. Is Booker T. 
Washington a full-blooded Negro? Where is his | 
home? Heis quite wealthy, isn’t he?—Lexola, 


| 
Okla. | 


8. Simple declarative sentence; sub- | 
ject ‘‘He’’; predicate ‘‘gave’’, modified 
by the adverbial nouns, ‘‘dollar’’, | 
“bushel’’, ‘cents’? and ‘‘pound’’ and | 
adverb phrases ‘‘for his wheat’’ and for | 
his ‘‘butter’’ (See Kimball’s ‘‘Structure 
of the English Sentence’’, page Igo, on 
adverbial nouns). 2. Simple sentence; 
“attar’’? is subject, modified by adjective 
‘pure’? and adjective plirase ‘‘of roses’’ ; 
‘‘worth’’ is adjective, used as attribute | 
complement of ‘‘is’’; ‘‘dollars’’ and 
‘ounce’? are nouns used as adverbial | 
modifiers of ‘‘worth’’?; ‘‘twenty’’ and 
‘“thirty’’ are modifiers of ‘‘dollars’’. 3. 
An anchor is so constructed that it aot 
only sinks into the sand or mud where it 
strikes, but it must hold as the ship 
draws on it, so long as it remains in a 
horizontal position. The weight of the 
cable also helps it to keep its hold. 
When the cable is drawn in until the 
ship is directly over it, the anchor is 
then raised perpendicularly with ease. 
4. Probably not. In Tuskegee, Ala., 
where he is principal of the Tuskegee 
Industrial Institute. No head of a suc- 
cessful educational institution ever be- 
comes very wealthy, for there are too 
many ways in which he spends money 
for the good of the institution. 

1. Did Washington receive a regular salary 
during the Revolutionary War? 2. Did he dur- 
ing liis presidency andifso how much in each 
case? 3. What is done with prisoners captured 
in war? 4. What is done with those that surrend- 
er? 5. What was done with Burgoyne’s army 
when he surrendered at Saratoga? 6, What are 
the present possessions of the U.S. having a ter- 
ritorial government? 7. Please explain briefly 
and yet quite fully (a) the government of the 
Philippine Isiands; (b) also Porto Rico? 8. Was 
the U. S. Governmett ever entirely out of debt? 
Ifso, when? 9. What is the present standing 
debt? 10. Why does she consider it a policy 
to keep a standing debt? 11. Howlong will 
ithe before we can know the exact census of 
the U. S, forigio? 12. What nation built the 
Suez Canal? 13. What international agree- 
meut have the nations concerning ships passing 
through this canal? 14. Please insert the proper 
relative pronoun and state reason for using the 
one inserted:—(a) “She was the finest actress — 
Ieversaw.” (b) “She is the same person—I met 
at your home.”’ 15, In each of the following sen- 
tences tell whether the complement is an attri- 
bute or an object:—(a) ‘‘The boy becomes the 
man.’? (b) ‘The conqueror often becomes the 
tyrant.” (c) ‘The boy turned pale’ (d) The 
coat becomes the*boy.”’ (e) Humanity becomes 
a conqueror,’’—A Subscriber, Minn, 

_ 1. Washington would receive only re- | 
inbursement for his expenses during the 
Revolution, but no other compensation. 
2, As president, Washington desired no 
salary. 3. They are usually exchanged 
for prisoners in the enemy’s hands; 
otherwise kept in confinement until the 
war is over and agreement made in re- 
gard to prisoners. 4. Those that sur- 
render usually bind themselves to observe 
certain conditions, of not taking up arms 
against their conquesors, or others, under 
which they may be restored to their 
country. 5. By terms of the surrender, 
the British troops were to marcli to Bos- 
ton and embark in transports to be fur- 
nished by the British, on condition that 
they should not again serve in America 
until exchanged, but this agreement was 
hot carried out. Congress managed to 
avoid giving up the captured soldiers; 
the British did not keep their side of the 
agreement; each side blamed the other 
for not keeping terms; finally the troops 
were marched to the interior of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania where they 
remained till the end of the war. 6. 








5. On the | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Since the bill was passed admitting Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, Hawaii is the 
only organized territory, Alaska being a 
district. 7. (a) The Philippines have a 
commission form of government, consist- 
ing of governor and eight commissioners 
(both Americans and Fillipinos) ap- 
pointed by the President. There are four 
executive departments of government 
(Interior and Finance, Justice, Com- 
merce and Police, Public Instruction) 
and an Assembly of Delegates elected by 
the people. The islands consist of 39 
provinces, each having a governor, a 
supreme court, and 14 Judicial districts. 
(b) Porto Rico has two legislative cham- 
btrs of government, the executive coun- 
cil of six officials and five citizens ap- 
| pointed by the President and the House 
| of Delegates of 25 members elected by 








the people. 
delegates to the U. S. Congress; Porto 
Rico, one. 8. From 1793, when the pub- 
lic debt was over 8 million dollars to the 
present time, the U. S. has never been 
out of debt. 9. By latest published sta- 
tistics $2,661,426,301.04. 10. It seems to 
be the policy of all nations to keep a 


national standing debt, which is simply | 


that amount which a state ‘‘admits itself 
to owe to those who have advanced 
money for the use of its government’’, 
and while it is not advantageous for the 
people at large to be taxed to pay inter- 
est toa limited number of persons, yet 
this furnishes such a safe and ready 
means of investment to capitalists they 


The Philippines send two | 





have gone so far as to say that ‘‘a national 
debt is a kind of a blessing’’. 11. The | 
entire census can not be known until | 
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many months and perhaps a year or more 
have passed. 12, A European interna- 
tional company, acting on the plan _pro- 
posed by Ferdinand de Lesseps, but 
modified. 13. It is open to the vessels 
of all nations on payment of tolls. 14. 
‘‘That’’ is the proper relativein each case 
because the meaning is restrictive. In 
(a) there is a two-fold restriction; the 
phrase ‘‘that I ever saw’’ limits ‘‘ac- 
tresses’? to those seen by the speaker; 
‘*finest’’ singles out one individual ac- 
tress. I5. (a) (b) (c) The compiement 
in each case is an attribute; for it is ei: 
ther a noun which means the same as the 
subject, as ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘tyrant’’, or an 
adjective which relates to the subject, is 
pale. (d)(e) Each complement an ob- 
ject denoting a receiver of the action 
expressed by the verb. 
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Contains: 


1 Crayon 
Portrait, $1.50 
1 Sepia 
Portrait, $1.75 
1 Pastel 
Portrait, $3.00 
1 Leatherette 
Roll, $1.00 





Total, $7.75 


All FREE to 
Honest Agents 








This sam- 
ple outfit is 3 
inches in di- 
ameter when 
rolled up. 17 
inches long, 
and weighs 
about 2 lbs. 


No Experience Required 


the business. 
book all go together and are free. 


i. F. Pope, of Tennessee, writes, ‘‘I haven't had a fair test yet to see just what 
I have made $16.00a day. 
say that ifany poor man wants to get in a business that he can make money at, heshould 


I can do. I have a wife and five children to support. 


not look further.’’ 


Andrew Fedor, of Streator, Illinois, booked $101.60 worth of orders in 17 hours 
His profit should be a little ovér $75.00. 


by showing our samples. 


$72 


OUTFIT 


. Fill out coupon and mail today for this big free outfit 


= We want honest workers in every county in the United 






















States and Canada. 


States to represent us. 





You are out nothing. 


collect. 





FREE 


big outfit, valued at $7.75, absolutely free. 

Simply sign the coupon and mail it to us. 
hear from you right away, because we must have at least 
one good hustling agent in every county in the United 


a You Need No Money—We Furnish Everything 


We only want you to show the 
samples, book the orders and send them to us. 
ship goods enough to fill your orders. 
collect the money, pay yourself, and any time in thirty days 
send us our part, which is about one-fourth of what you 


You always have money enough on hand, which 
has been collected from your subscribers, to pay yourself and us. 
other words you deliver the goods, collect the money, keep your part 
and any time in thirty days send our part. 
you collect to pay for the goods actually delivered, 
25 cents out of each $1.00 is sent us. 


You Keep 75 Cents Out of Each Dollar 


Putting it in another sense, out of every $100 collected you get 


This big outfit, valued at 
$7.75, is absolutely FREE to 
to honest agents. 


We will send them this 


We want to 


We will 
You deliver the goods, 


In 


You take a part of what 
Generally about 





$75 and we $25. You send our part any time in thirty days 





after the goods have been shipped to you. 





I will $318.40."" 


for them. He kept the difference. 


because we send you full instructions with the samples snd also send big 
catalogue showing all kinds of portraits, frames, sheet pictures, mould- 
ings, postcards, stereoscopes and everything in art at the lowest whole- 
sale prices. Also send our instruction book called ‘‘Nuggets of Gold,” which tells you in plain, easy language just howto run 

You can learn the whole plan in a few hours after you get the samples. 
You can clear big money showing our samples and the job lasts the year round. 


Samples, catalogue and instruction 


He sent us in thirty days after the goods were shipped $72.85. 





H. P. Watkins, of Kansas, writes, ‘‘My first lot from you delivered for 


which paid 


Sessions, of Utah, writes ‘‘I would be safe in saying I earned 


P. PL 
$1500.00in 15 months. I will do better next year.”’ 
J. Fred Lightsey, of Georgia, wrote ‘‘I cleared $200.00 above all ex- 


about ioe pep ena of Veager, wma, booked §29.50 in 11 hours. He gets penses last year. I will do better this year.’ 
L. J. O’Brien, of Massachusetts, writes, ‘‘My average net profit is $50.00 per J. F. Williams, of Alabama, wrote ‘‘I have a mother and small size chil- 
week above all expenses.’’ dren to support and I have paid $300.00. that I owed and supported the faimily."* 


These testimonials, with hundreds of others, are now on file, but why not send for samples, show them to friends and neighbors, 
book their orders and send them to us. We will ship you goods enough to fill all the orders you get, let you collect the money, pay 
yourself and send our part in thirty days. You keep all above actual cost of the goods, which in most cases is about 
one-fourth of the selling price or out of every dollar you collect you keep 75 cents. 


Write At Once For Samples ® We want honest agents in every county. None 


but honest agents need apply because we will not 












Consolidated Portrait & Frame Co. 
“‘The Company That Helps Agents”’ 
1029 W.Adams St.,Dept. 2356 Chicago, Ill. 


to new agents. 


years. 





FREE 


‘he Company That Helps Agents” 


GENTLEMEN: 


think I need to start. 


BDOUL. ooo oe coce ce coccccccce ce cove se cece cecssss 


AdAPESS 244 0000 
R. F. D. NoO..e000e 


Femme teen ee eee meee eeeeetaee 





send samples and allow anyone to handle our goods and collect our money who is not respected by 
friends and neighbors and who cannot give good references. We want good, reliable agents. 


This Elegant Watch 


To quickly secure a good 
honest agent in eve 
in the U. S., we give this genuine Elgin Watch, absolutely free 
Now send for samples right away and earn the big- 
gest money you ever made and this fine Elgin Watch, guaranteed for ten 


The watch is free and the samples are free, so fill out the 
coupon right away and mail it at once. SEND COUPON TODAY. 


CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME CO. 
1029 W. Adams Street, Dept. 2356, Chicago, Illinois, 
Please send at your expense and risk, cataic cue, instruction book 


I will be under no obligation to you and if 1 don’t think the business 
suits me I will hold all you send me, suv ‘ect to your order. 


NAME . 000 0000000ccccscee sees es cc cces cc cces es ce ceeesceceee ee reees 


county 





oigens 


and all you 


Ié your plan suits me I can begin 


eee eee ee eee eee eee 
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* DOCTOR 


of Mechano- 
Therapy 


$3000 to $5000 a Year 
WE TEACH YOU BY MAJL OR IN CLASS 


In a few months you can begin prac- 
ticing Mechano-Therapy—an elevating 
and highly paid profession for men and 
women. More comprehensive than Oste- 
opathy. Endorsed by physicians. A fas- 
cinating study, easy tolearn and equal to 
college Course—we guarantee success—an 
ordinary education and our course of in- 
struction fits you for a professional life 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Work 
absorbingly interesting. Vast apportunities 
for socialand financial betterment. Special 
terms vow. Write today for 84-page illus- 
trated prospectus— Free. It tells x1] about Mechano-Therapy 
and our many successful graduates, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 

Department 144 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago 

























What have you? What 
For Exchange 9,00), wn: jor itz, Sena 
15c, lists and descriptions and I will send youa list of 
names Who want your article. 
Albertson Creamer, Vineland, N.J. R.6. 





innovation for teachers, and others 
making them independent of their local dealer's 
scant stock and high prices. 6 Pennants in the 


The “Collegian”? Pennant Assortment 
Isa greet 





aset. One each, Yale, Harvard, Chicago, Vassar, 
Cornell, Columbia, or, 6 0f YOUR school or col 
lege. Not large and unsightly, but the new cane 





size, with block letters, silk tie ribbons, and showing the approved 
colors. All bear the Allen label. Either asst. sent postpaid ANY- 
WHERE for $3. It you want to exchange pennants, write ne. Send a hurry- 
up order, address it 
PERRY Little Roek, Arkansas 


1, ALLEN, 2815 Arch St., 





NORMAL IN 


The Aluminum American Typewriter 


Another new typewriter, at least a new | 
mode] has made its appearance. It is the 
aluminum model of the $50 American, 
made by the American Typewriter Co., 
New York, of which H. E. Payne is 
president. ; 

The new machine is really an attractive 
one for travelers. It is a high speed ma- | 
chine with ball bearing carriaye, has two 


| color ribbon and tabulating indicator. The 


' simple, direct type-bar action familiar to 


| now a very light weight typewriter and 


all is, of course retained, making of it 


one which is not likely to get out of or- 
der. The detachable carriage is a new 
and meritorious feature, making it pos- 
sible to remove the carriage and store the 
machine readily in the ordinary suit case. 

Coming into the field of portable type. 
writers, the American presents itself with 
a record of success covering a number of 
years. It is thoroughly established in 
many localities, but where not repre- 
sented the manufacturer will entertain 
applications for agency. 





for Primary Grades, See page 1 
for combination prices, 


Primary Plans 








Contains 20 Cleanings 


PURE CONVEN- 


IENT, LASTING. 


in the brush, Bristies setin hard rubber, 


time, Brush and Tablets Guaranteed, 


The SANICULA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 





FREE TO EVERY TEACHER THIS ALL-IN-ONE tooth brush 





The 2789 teachers, who last year received a free box ol, 





will want this brush, we extend the offer to every teacher who sends us 50 Cents for two boxes 
of tablets, (enough to last all winter) You KNOW that the tablets are the BEST, we tell you 
that the BRUSH IS THE BEST, we made GOOD last year, and you will not be disappointed 
renewable for 25 Cents. 
With each order we send valuable information about 
the teeth and Dental Hygiene, Indespensible for you to use in teaching. $).00 worth of goods 
mailed to School Teachers only, for 50 Cents, write to-day. 








PREVENT DECAY 


MAKE TEETH 


PEARLY WHITE. 


Handle will last a life 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











*500 


BUYS THE MATERIAL 
NEEDED TO BUILD 
THIS HOUSE! 

ALL NEW MATERIAL THROUGHOUT 
Price Includes Blue Prints; 
Architect's Specifications; 


Full Detalis; Working 
Plans and Typewrit- 





ten Material List. OUR HOUSEZDESIGN NO. 165. 


Is a modern cottage with all the conveniences on one floor 
It has a Reception Hall, Large Living Room, Dining Room, Chamber, Large Bathroom 
It is soarranged that it is easy to finish a couple of extra rooms in the attic 
This is one of the best cottages at the price that can be built. 
Fifty other designs. 


deep. 
and Kitchen. 
at very slight additional expense. 
Will net handsome returns as an investment. 


In size it is 24 ft. wide by 33 ft- 





WE SAVE YOU BIG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co, is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Prand 
New Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct tothe consumer, Noone 
else can maka you an offer like the one shown above. y 
in brand new material, guaranteed grades, for the construction of this building except Plumbing, 
Heating, Paint and Masonry Material. Write for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in 
accordance with ourspecitications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding, 


How We Operate 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufacturers® 
Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. Usually 
when you purchase your building material for the complete home 
shown above, elsewhere, it will cost youfrom 50 to60 per cent. more 


than we ask for it, 


What our Stock Consists of 


We Wave everything needed in Building Material for a building of any 
Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Iron, Plumbing Fixe 
tures, Steam and Hot Water Heating Plants, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, 
Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also have Machinery, Hardware, Fur- 
niture, Household Goods, Office Fixtures, Wire Fencing — in fact, 

Everything for the Home, the 
Send us your carpenter's of con- 
tractor’s bill for ourlow estimate, We will prove our ability to save you 
money. Write us today, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


Sort. 


anything required to build orequip, 
Office, the Factory or the Field. 


Our Guarantee 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction inevery detail, If you buy any 
material from us not as represented, we will take it back at our freight 
We recognize the virtue of a satis- 
We will in every instance "Make Good.” 
We refer you to any bank or banker 
Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies, Ask any Express 
Wriie to the publisher of this publication. 


expense and return your money. 
fied customer. 
of satisfied customers prove this, 
anywhere, 
Company. 

Free Book of Plans 


We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designs of Cot- 
We can furnish the material 
complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed free to those 
who correctly fill in the coupon at right Even if you have no immed- 
jate intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of our 


tages, Bungalows, Barns. Houses, etc. 


Free Book of Plans. It’s valuable. 


We propose to furnish you everything needed 


FREE CATALOG! 


Fillin the coupon below and we 
will send you such literature as best 
suits your needs, We publish a 1000 
page mammoth catalog fully illus- 
trated, giving our business history 
and showing all the vast lines of 
merchandise that we have for sale 
We buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Re- 
ceivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales, 
Ask for catalog No. 986 


Our Book on Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Apparatus contains 150 pages of 
useful information. Our free ‘Book 
of Plans’ is described elsewhere in 
this advertisement, 





986 
Send Us This Coupon Today. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
Isaw thisad in Normal Instructor 


Thousands 


I am interested in 





Name _ 





Town 
State __ 


| issued by these pubilshers, 


STRUCTOR 


A Pronunciation Test 


G. & C. Merrriam Co., publishers of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
will send, gratis and prepaid, to any 
teacher who requests it, ‘in quantities 
sufficient to supply all pupils who can 
use it to advantage, copies of a pro- 
nunciation test, ‘‘The Americanization of 
Carver,’’ with full chart of English 
sounds and Key. The marks tor indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the Key are those 
used in the New International, and 
followed in the Webster abridgments 
In addition 
to this, acopy of a booklet, ‘Suggestions 
on the Use of the Dictionary,’’ will be 
sent to any teacher who wishes to make 
use of it in better inculcating the diction- 
ary habit. 





Book Reviews 


‘*American History.’’ By James Alton 
James, Professor of History in North- 


western University, and Albert Hart San- | 


ford, Professor of History in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin State Normal School. 5%x8 
ins. 565 pages. Cloth. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 





The authors of this Sook have presented | 


the History of the American Continent 
from the time of Columbus’ discovery to 


| the present day administration of Presi- 


dent Taft. The book is a thoroughly 
comprehensive presentation of practical 
facts arranged in fine form for reading or 
study. Such chapters as the ‘‘ Rivalry of 
Nations,’’ ‘‘The Territorial Expansion 
and Growth of the Slavery Issue’’ and 
‘The Spanish American War’’ attract 
particular attention. At the close of each 
chapter or epoch there are questions and 
reterences alioyvether suggestive and full. 
‘*The Constitution of the United States,’’ 
coutained in the appendix, gives the 
book a certain civic interest both needful 
and interesting. The book, besides being 
prcfusely illustrated, contains many col- 
ored maps. It commends itself to us as 
one of the best condensed history texts 
extant. 


‘‘The Young Malefactor.’’ A Study in 
Juvenile Delinquency; Its Causes and 
Treatment. By Thomas Travis, Ph. D. 
Introduction by Hon. Ben B. Lindsey. 
5%x8 ins. 243 pages. Cloth. $1.50 
net. T. Y. Cromwell & Co., New York. 

The present day interest in juvenile 


| delinquency work has of itself so wide 
| an appeal that any treatise on the subject 
| is not passed by unnoticed. 


The writer 
of this book after carrying on a six-year 
campaign of searching facts, has put the 
tabulated results of research into ‘‘thesis 
form.’’ He lays ‘‘little claim to the 
discovery of new facts, that of the almond 
nostril being perhaps the only one.’’ A 
topical marginal index outlines concisely 
and clearly the themes pursued, while an 
illustrated appendix supplements the 
work in splendid shape. The fact that 
Judge Lindsey, whose interest in youth- 
ful delinquents has made him and his 


Made For 
Particular People 








THE NEW MODEL 
L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


Ball Bearing throughout, at all vital 


frictional points. Instantly ready for 
all kinds of special work, billing, card 
writing— anything needed of a type- 
writer. Noattachments required. No 
special adjustments necessary. Just 
insert the paper and go ahead. 


New catalogue free 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
or Rochester Branch, 59 Clinton Ave., N. Y. 
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NO MORE 
HOMELY WOMEN 


Wrinkles Vanish 


FIGURE DEVELOPED 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS RE- 
MOVED FOREVER 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR DISAPPEARS 
LIKE MAGIC BY A NEW 
TREATMENT 














Let this woman send you free. everything she agrees, 
follow her instructions, then if youare pleased recom- 
mend her wonderful methods to your friends. 





The World’s Greatest Beauty 
She Looks Like a Girl of 18 


This clever woman has not a wrinkle upon her face; 
she has perfected a marvelous, simple method which 
brought a wonderful change in her face in a single 
night. For removing wrinkles and developing the 
figure, her method is truly wonderfully rapid. 

She made herself the woman she is today and brought 
about the wonderful change in her appearance ina 
secret and pleasant manner, Her complexion is as 
clear and fair asthatofachild, Sheturned herscrawny 
figure into a beautiful and well developed form. 
She had thin, scrawny eye-lashes and eyebrows, which 
could scarsely be seen, and she made them long, thick 
and beautiful and removed every blackhead and 
pimple in a single night. 

You can imagine her joy, when by her own simple 
discovery, she removed every wrinkle from her face 
and developed her thin neck and form to beautiful 
porportions. 

Nothing is taken into the stomach, no mask or 
common massage, no harmiess plasters, no rollers, no 
worthless creams, 

By her new process, she removes wrinkles and de- 
velopes the whole figure plump and fat. 

It is simply astonishing the hundreds of women who 
write in regarding the wonderful results from this new 
beauty treatment, which is beautifying their face and 
form after beauty doctors and other methods failed, 

Mary Merrett, of Wis., writes, her wrinkles have 
entirely disappeared. Miss Hanson writes her figure 


is beautifully developed and wrinkles gone, Mrs. 
Markham writes, she has not a wrinkle left, 
The valuable new beauty book which Madame 


Cunningham is sending free to tiiousands of womeu is 
certainly a blessing to womankind, as it makes known 
her remarkable methods of beautifying the face and 
tigure of unattractive women, 

All our readers should write her at once and she will 
send you absolutely free, everything she agrees and 
will show our readers how to quickly remove 
wrinkles; how to develop the figure; how to make 
long thick eyelashes and eyebrows; how to in- 
stantly remove superfluous hair; how to remove 
blackheads, pimples and freckles; how tv remove 
dark circles under the eyes; how to quickly re- 
move double chin; how to build up sunken cheeks 
and add flesh to the body; how to darken gray 
hair and stop hair falling; how to remove warts 
and moles. 
Simply address your letterto Evelyn Cunningham, 
Suite 765, 7 Randolph Street, Chicago, Tll.. and don't 
send any money, because particulars are free as this 
charming woman is doing her utmost to benefit girls 
or women in need of secret information which will add 
to their beauty and make life sweeter and lovlier in 
every way. 

Now is the timeto write and learn her beauty secrets, 
lest your beauty passes,even as the petals of a rose 
withers into the drift of yesterday's flower. 


The Water Way March 


Send for New D. & C. March and Two-Step 


The D. & C. Lake Lines have just 
published a March and Two-Step writ- 
ten by Harry H. Zickel, composer of 
the popular ‘‘Jolly Student,’’ ‘‘Biack 
America,’’ ‘‘Ford’’ and other very suc- 
cessful selections. This composition, 
which was expressly written for the 
D. & C. Lake Lines, is full of life and 











| action, and so catchy that it. is bound 


to be the popular success of this season. 


| You will hear it everywhere. ~Every- 
body will whistle the tune. Get your 
copy first. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mailed to any address for only five two 
cent stamps. Address 
Detroit & CLEVELAMD NAVIGATION CO. 
Dept. W. Detroit, Mich. 
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court room famous, indorses the book 
with an introduction, is enough to indi- 
cate its quality. 

‘Modern English.’’ By George Philip 
Krapp, Ph. D., author of ‘‘The Elements 
of English Grammar.’’? 5x7M4ins. 357 
pages. Cloth, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. jd. 

Mr. Krapp’s ‘‘Modern English’’ deals 


primarily with the commonplaces in the’ 


historical study of the language. The 
outcome of scientific studies in English 
—botn spoken and literary—is presented 
inan untechnical but not unscholarly 
way. The book contains simple and in- 
teresting discussions on the English 
people—their invasions and conquest; the 
English language—its phonetic study, 
sound changes, words and their borrow- 
ings in Celtic, Latin, Scandinavian and 
French, classifications, ete. With all 
these and much more the book presents 
forcibly and analyzes critically the growth 
aud power of the language. The whys 
and wherefores are ably answered. The 
well compiled bibliography gives the 
work additional value as a reference book. 


‘“‘Open Air Schools.’’ By Leonard P. 
Ayres, Ph. D., Associate Director Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage 


Foundation. Illustrated. 5x7%ins. 165 
pages. Cloth. $1.20 net. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


“The object of this little book is to 
place before school superintendents, 
teachers, and others interested in educa- 
tional work the essential features of 
present knowledge about open-air 
schools,’? says the preface. And the 
object is effected in able manner. There 
is a historical account of the work of 
these schools from the beginning in the 
open-air-recovery-school in Germany 
through the work now in progress in the 
larger cities of our own country, absorb- 
ing and unsual as the work is in itself, 
the sixty-six illustrations add much to its 
merit. 


‘Field Zoology.’’ Textbook on insects 
and their near relatives and birds. By 
Lottie EK. Crary, Assistant Professor of 
Biology and Geology, Kansas State Nor- 
mal College, Emporia. Illustrated. 5x8 
ins. 364 pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

“This book is intended primarily for 
students who have had little previous 
knowledge of insects or animals of any 
sort * * * is based upon two lines of 
belief: first life is one of the most inter- 
esting facts of creation ; and, second, life 
is a continuous fact * * *.’’ The 
animals taken for discussion are tiie 
familiar ones which we have always heard 
of and often seen. Field work, bringing 
in investigative study of the anima!s and 
class room work upon the specimens found 
are the two large divisions of the work. 


‘Chinese Fairy Stories.’’ By Norman 
Hinsdale Pitman. Illustrated in color. 
6x8 ins, 183 pages. Cloth. $1.00. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

‘“Fairy Stories’? has always been a 
magic sound to children. But ‘‘Chinese 
Fairy Stories’? is still more enticing, and 
engaging. For who has heard too many 
of the unusual and unique stories that the 
little Chinese children claim as'‘‘all their 
own?’’ These taies are not so strikingly 
Improbable as thatiy of the more 
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buzz and why the fly 
tribe’s name is Diptera. 
‘*Rose-Beetle Bower’’ is 
our next stop and here 
the conversations of the 
white lillies and sweet 
peas fascinate us. So, 
on we wander through 
‘* Wasp Castle,’’ ‘‘ Dragon- 
Fly Pool,’’ ‘‘Ant Hill 
Mount,’’ ‘‘Grasshopper 
Lane,’’ ‘‘Beehive  Pal- 
ace,’’ and ‘‘ Moth Land.’’ 
We are reminded of Kip- 
ling’s Jungle people as 
they have so many times 
entertained and informed 
us. The pictures are 
straight from the native 
places of these insects, 
showing the haunts and 
occupations of the natives 
ina strong light. Unless 
you have time to finish 
the book, don’t start 
reading it to the children. 
They will never be con- 
tent till you tell them 
‘*That's all!’’ 

























‘‘What to do at Re- 
cess.’’ By George KE. 
Johnson, Superintendent 
of Playgrounds, Park and 
Vacation Schools, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 12 mo, cloth, 





N 


——— 
A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WorK 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


\a\ A NEW WORD I3 FOUND — igloo, monoplane, heliam. What 
\ does-it mean? Howpzonounced? Origin? Spelling? The new 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





\ A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New International suggests 


\\ YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for full informa- 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should 
most remarkable single volume evcr published.’’ It cost nearly 
half a million dollars to make. 

WRITE for Specimen Pages. If you are a teacher ask for booklet 


DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


work gives the correct final answers. Over 400,000 Words 
and Phrases defined. 


just the word you seek. The fullest and most careful treat- 
ment of synonyms in English. 


tion onasubject. The New Interna ional provides this also, 
Type matter equal to 15 vols. of leading encyclopedia. 


page arrangement will save many hours each term, 
A **Stroke of Genius.’’ Noother work has it. 


EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. WM. T. HARRIS, 
6000 Illustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 
rocure at once ‘‘This 


**Use of the Dictionary.” ¢ 




















33 pages, illustrated, list 
price, 25 cents. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, New York. ; 
Teachers everywhere are asking for 
practical directions for the use of the 
school playground. In ‘‘What to do at 
Recess’’ the teacher is told just how to 
begin, what apparatus to provide and what 
games to play. The book considers in 
turn the needs of the primary, the inter- 
mediate, and the grammar school chil- 
dren, both boys and girls. It is easy to 
read, very suggestive, and deals with es- 
sentials. The teacher who makes use of 
the directions and suggestions given in 
the book will find that many trials of 
discipline have disappeared, and that the 
children have received from the wise use 
of the school playground a physical, men- 
tal, and moral tonic that helps to make 
teaching both effective and pleasant. 


‘*School Drawing a Real Correlation.”’ 
By Fred Hamilton Daniels, Milton Brad- | 


ley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

This book has been prepared to help 
teachers to use drawing freely in other 
studies. It will fit in with any course 
or system in the country. ~The miniature 
sand-table work, or scene painting, Is 
suggested to take the place in part of 
illustrative sketching. Children naturally 
construct before they draw. The princi- 
ples of perspective, such as the idea that 
distance decreases the apparent size of 
objects, are easily and thoroughly tanght 
in this constructive work. Suggestions 
are given for illustrating History, Lit- 
erature, City and Country Life, Animal 
Life, The Seasons, The Holidays etc. 
Photographs of actual work done by chil- 
dren are given, also many attractive dia- 
grams for paper construction. This book 
will be appreciated by all teachers who 
have the privilege of using it. 





usualrun of stories. And, hid- 





den away in each of the eleven, 
1s a lesson in good conduct. 
“You-to’s first lesson’? might 
Well be construed into a warn- 
ing to all selfish people. And 
yet the stories are not didactic. 
The illustrations are particularly 
pleasing. On the whole the 
book is a series of tell-me-again 
stories, 


“Insect Wonderland.”’ By line it represents. Reem Sere Comey 
. = e ; os ’ 
Constance M. Foot. Illustra- Give us your name- we'll ; | Newttrh Boston Piiedetpbs 
ted sx7l%4 ins 3 send it. a es 
fa. 5X7% ims. 196 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. John Lane 


Company, New York. 

This book is designed for 
‘the Kindergarten, or as a 
book to be read by mothers 
merely for the amusement of 
their little folks.’’ At once 
the author takes us to ‘‘Spider 
Web Cerner.”’ After hearing 


If you need 


School Supplies 
send for this Catalog Ja 
You will save money and se- 
cure absolute satisfaction. 
It is the finest and most com- 


plete issued by any house any- 
where and is typical of the 











Supplies 
3) 

















SCHOOL FURNITURE ™er<,.0f 


niture in use today than all other 
makes eombined. There are rea- 
sons. Send for new catalogue. 


Address Dept. DX, 














“Let 





All Sing” 


School Music Books 

















EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com 
piled from the music pages contained in che set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 


Old Favorite Songs | sii sinsie ince" Bia 


With Words and Music 


in 
Ae SS 


{ 








In all there are 51 songs, The following are 
the titles of some of them: 

Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 
Ladies. Swanee River, Juanita, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked 
in the Cradle ofthe Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 
others just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers. Former price lc. 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be 


without a song book, 


Order a copy today and if you are not satistied 
with the book we will refund your money, 


HAPPY DAYS. By JAMES D, VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 


and several pages of ‘Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home, 
a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. 


* ete. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - - 


adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons. **Anexceilent collection.’’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hui ced. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic 
Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents com prises 38 titles among 
which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,’ MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie 
Land,” *“‘Home Sweet Home”, **Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ Tramp, Tramp,Tramp,’"' Yankee Doodle” 
and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 
Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, 

WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By T. B. 
Weaver. A new aud choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use. Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful tcst in Mr, Weaver's 
own schoolbefore it was permitted to form a 
partof this book, The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life while, the music is catchy, harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. ©. Ilanson. This 
book ewrowsin popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. 64 pages, ma- 
nilla covers. $1.50 a dozen, Sample copy 15¢,. 
THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A_ Graded 
Series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World’s Best Songs, oldand new, The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
sons of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence, Three volumes, as 
follows: Part I— For Intermediate or Mixed 
Grades, Part Il—lor Grammar or Mixed 
Grades. Part Il—lor HighSchools and ad- 
vanced singers, Each part, $1.00 per dozen. 
Sami; le 10c. 


A Song Book 


For all Schools 


It is just what you 
want, It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
songs ever published. 











Every 


It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; ‘ Da 
How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Suow Song; 
Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper's Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail,” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. 15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 








SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


Dansville, N. Y. 








there the instructive and de- 
lighful talk of the rose-bush, 
farly thrushand a spider we 
Must visit ‘‘Fly Walk’? and 
learn from the natives why flies 








American Seating Company 


215 Wabash Ave,,. 
New York, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Boston Philadebphia. Pittsburg. 














The Bennett-Portable Typewriter | 
| $18.00 cash or $21.00 cash and $2.00 per month. Write | 
for illustrated catalogue. 
HENNESSY-HARROLD CO,, Chicago, IIL, 2114 Lexington St, | 
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A Great Book Store 
Right at Your Door 


The possession of our catalog is next best to having 
our store at your dooyx, or as near you as your mail box. 


We Sell at Wholesale Prices 


School Books of all Publishers 


Both New and Secondhand 


We also have a large and complete line of school 
supplies, teachers’ and students’ helps, supplementary 
readers, entertainment books, school song books and 
translations. 

Our various departments are so organized that we 
can handle promptly and satisfactorily large orders from 
ones from individuals. 
give you the same 


school boards as well as small 


There is no other house that can 
advantages we offer, 
We save you time, we save you money, we give 


you absolute satisfaction. 
If you have not received our new catalog Number 


38 for the season 1910-11, send for it at onee. 


- Hall & McCreary, 


315 Wabash Avenue, 


FREE $509°to$2509° WEEK 


PY 12) a SENSATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


TO ACTIVE FOR MAKING BIG MONEY = 
AGENTS yrience unnecesstty.” Keep on readin 


Chicago, III. 


























Be quick 





start you--experience unnecessary. ‘Keepon reading. 
Be first to manage, direct, control your field. Listen! C, EK 
Goff, Mo.,says: ‘‘Sold 5 Vacuum Cleaners last Saturday—imy 
first attempt. Profits $21.25.’’ W. H. Morgan, Pa., sold 75 in nine days. Profit 
$318.75. Marvelous invention, New Home Vacuum Cleaner. Rushing, whirling 
sucking air, Terrific suction draws up through nozzle dust, dirt, grit, grime an 

germs from surface and from very warp and fibre. No more brooms—brushes— 
dust clothes. Nomore house-cleaning. Greatest blessing of the age for women. 

Purifies atmosphere, wards off disease, stops doctor bills. Sucks dirt from cracks, 
crevices, beneath radi¢ itors, furniture, behind doors, in closets, etc. Agent in 
three minutes shows dirt taken from carpet supposed to be clean and sale is made. 
New principle. Constant suction, Weighs nine pounds. Made of light metal, 
easy to carry. A child operates easily. Women all praise it —Say wonderful— 
marvelous. One lady had matting too old to take up—New Home Cleaner saved it— 
cleaned it on floor. Longed—hoped for, but unexpected. Here at last for rich or 
poor—finest home or humblest cottage. 
guaranteed as represented or money refunded. 


READ HOW AGENTS MAKE MONEY, 


writes ‘Enclosed find order for 12 Vacuum Cleaners. 
Ship prompt. One man sold dozen in three days. Profit $51 -00.’" This 
& wonderful cleane r simply takes women by storm. They can't resist it— 
bargain day isn’tin it. No experience necessary. Just hustle and the 
money rollsin. Shown in three minntes. Sold in five. Then on te the 
next. Nonerefuse. AH buy. Hurry—be first—-get the cream. Women 
ve they need it—w hen they see it cant let it g0. Drop everything 
—sell this marvelous vacuum cleaner. Make $100 a week. 
> can easy Chandler, N. Y. ‘You dont praise them enough, 
First aiternoon out i sold 12 and yester ay morning 8 more, 
Profit $85.00.’" One woman made $24 dollars first half day. 
And so it goes. These records are not uncommon. Hundreds 
of such reports come in every day. 
sible— Succes sure and profits big. No proposition to 
compare withit. Don’t wait a minute. 
who you are or where you live an appointment is 
waiting you with easy work and big profits. 




























Gus. Anderson, Minn., 


control territory collect money, supply the dematd. 
SEND NO MONE Only your name and address ona 

postal and we'll send full instruct- 
ions and offer of good territory. John Logan gave up $12 
job driving team—now makes $50 weekly. Do it today 
—now—before you lay aside the paper. We'll help; we'll 
start you. 


1071 Alms Building, 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10c 


arya! colored and assorted, Superior quality! 
. PLACE SOUVENIR co., Nutley, N. J. 


CLEANS THEM 
ON THE FLOOR 


R. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women. Send reply envelope for information 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ver aes 
$2.00 


WEDDING "x 


Announcements, ete,, ine luding two sets of envyel- 
opes, VEISTING CARDS 100 for yrite for samples, DI 


HERALD ENGRAVING CO., 2047 W. York Sri, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. ¢ ' 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











| Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York 





MAKE SHIELDS at Home $10.00 per 100. Work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Partic are 
for stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept, 19, Kalamazoo, 1 





Every cleaner tested before shipping— | 


you | 


Failure impos- | 


No matter 


WANTED: Men and Women everywhere to act as 
* Agents, Salesmen, Managers. to direct, | 


|: Credit, Perf " lav . . 
AGENTS, Bis Fontna Manan, Py Vouk ene | 
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Books Received 


| ‘*The Principles of Intellectual Educa- 
tion.’’ By H. Matthews, M. A., 
Author of ‘‘A Dialogue on Moral Educa- 
tion. 5x7%ins. 138 pages. Cloth. 5oc. 
net. Cambridge University Press. 

“The Child’s Mind’’—Its Growth and 
Training. A Short Story of Some Pro- 
cesses of Learning and Teaching. By W. 
'E. Urwick, M. A. 5x7% ins. 269 pages. 
Cloth. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 

‘The Young Malefactor’’—A Study in 
Juvenile Delinquency. Its Causes and 
Treatment. With illustrated Appendix. 
By Thomas Travis, Ph. D. Introduction 
by Hon. Ben B. Lindsey. 5x8 ins. 243 
pages. Cloth. $1.50 net. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., New York. 

‘*Klements of United States History.”’ 
By Edward Channing, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University, Author of 


‘‘A Student’s History of the United 
States,’’ ete. Colored Maps. Full Ap- 
pendix. 5%x8 ins. 349 pages. Cloth. 


$.90. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


‘*The American College.’’ A Criticism, 
By Alexander Flexner. 4%x7 ins. 237 
pages. Cloth. The belay Co., New 
York. 


‘*The Story of Bayard’’ Edited by Amy 
G. Andrews. Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 
162 pages. Cloth $1.50 net, postage 
15c. Jolin Lane Co., New York. 

‘Insect Wonderland.’’ By Constance 
M. Foot. Illustrated. 5x7% ins. 196 
| pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. Postage 12c. 
John Lane Company, New York. 


‘‘Barnes’ First Year Book.’’ 
houette Reader. By Amy Kahin. Illus- 
trated. 5x7 ins. 138 pages. Cloth. 30c. 
net. A.S. Barnes Company, New York. 

‘* David Copperfield’’—Dickens. Com- 
plete. Edited by Edward Chauncey Bald- 
win, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, University of Illinois. 
6%x4% ins. 933 pages. Cloth.  5oc. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

‘*Klements of German.’’ A Practical 
Course for Beginners in German. With 
Appendix and Vocabularies. By Hen- 
rietta K. Becker, Ph. D., and Lewis A. 
Rhoades, Ph. D. Ohio, State University. 
5x7% ins. 332 pages. Cloth. Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

‘fA Tale of Two Cities.’’ Dickens. 
| Complete. Edited with notes and intro- 
| duction, by Samuel M. Tucker, Ph. D., 

Professor of English, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. 5x7 insI. 176 pages. 
Cloth. 25c net. Longmans, Green & 
| Co., New York? 

‘*Kssay on Lord Clive. Macaulay. 
Complete. Edited, with notes and intro- 
| duction, by Preston C. Farrer, A. M., 
| Department of English, Erasmus Hall 
| High School, Brooklyn. 5x7 ins. 135 
| pages. Cloth. 25c. net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 
‘*The Oregon Trail.’’ 
| plete. Edited with 
tion by Ottis B. Speriln, Ph. M., De- 
partment of English, Tacoma (Wash.) 
High School. 5x7 ins. 363 pages. 
Cloth. 25c. net. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

‘*Quentin Durward.’’ Scott. Com- 
piete. Edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by Mary EK. Adams, Department of 
English, Central High School, Cleveland, 
| Ohio. 5x7 ins. 549 pages. Cloth. 25c. 
net. Lonymans, Green & Co., New York. 

‘*Field Zoology.’’ Textbook on in- 
sects and ‘their near relatives and birds. 
| By Lottie E. Crary, Assistant Professor of 
Biology and Geology, Kansas State Nor- 


A Sil- 


” 


Parkman. Com- 





mal College, Emporia. Illustrated. 5x8 
ins. 364 pages. Cloth. $1.25 net. P. 


Blakiston’s Son & Co, Philadelphia. 

‘*Pope’s Essay on Criticism.’' Edited 
| with introduction and notes by Jolin 

Sargeant. 5x7 ins. 64 pages. Cloth. 
; 50c. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
| ‘* Voice Training for School Children.”’ 

By Frank R Rix, Director of Music, 
| Public Sciiools, New York City. 5x7% 
|ins. 77 pages. Cloth. The A. S. Barnes 
Co., New York. 

‘*Caesar Composition.’’ Appendix and 
Vocabulary. By H. F. Scott, Instructor 
and Charles H. VanTuyl, Assistant Prin- 
cipal of University of Chicago Higi 
| School. 5x7% ins. 120 pages. Heavy 
|manila. 40c, Scott, Foresman & Co., 
j Chicago, 
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notes and introduc. | 
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The School Department of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., has re. 
cently issued a booklet which’ bears’ the title 
“Dixon’s Pencils and Colored Crayons for Schoo] 
Purposes”. It contains several articles written 
by prominent teachers of drawing, and is illus. 
trated with color plates as well as reproductions 
of pencil sketches. Full and complete informa. 
tion is given concerning drawing pencils and 
crayons used for freehand drawing and sketch. 
ing, as well 4s for manual training and mechan- 
ical drawing. 

The little booklet tells why certain pencils are 
best adapted for certain purposes, and tells how 
they may be known and selected by any teacher 
who is not familiar with the way the _Pencils 
and crayons are catalogued. 

This little booklet shouid be in the hands of 
every drawing teacher, and will be sent without 
charge to all who are interested. 





Much effort is put forth these days by school 
boards, and much thought and money expended 
in installing scientific heating and ventilat: ng 
systems, and similar modern improvements in 
school buildings. These things are essential, 
but school boards and principals are becoming 
more and more alive to the vital importance of 
providing comfortable seating for use of the 
pupils 

For the child to be properly and comfortaily 
seated the desk must fd the pupil. Obviously 
the big overgrown bey in the ciass cannot be 
comfortable using the same size desk as the lit- 
tle fellows in the class, and vice versa; and when 
one considers that at least one-third (often more) 
of the pupils’ waking hours are spent in the 
school room, the importance of correct seating 
isapparent. Often, where desks in a school are 
of “average size for the aver age pupil’ the 
larger children spend years of school life sitting 
round shouldered and bent over desks that are 
too smail for them; or in the case of the sinaller 
fellows sitting too Close to their work, and thus 
imperiling the sight. Medical authorities 
vouch for the fact that serious spinal and other 
physical harm often results from unhygienic 
seating of pupils. 

Fortunately there is a solution to the diff- 
culty, however, and it is found in the adoption 
of adjustable desks. School boards everywhere 
have welcomed the improvement, with the re- 
sult that hundreds of thousands of adjustable 
desks are in use to-day. It is rightly considered 
that any slight additional cost of the desks is in- 
significant in view of the advantages secured 

The American Seating Company (see page 47) 
have developed this ‘‘modern idea” in seating 
and now make four standard types to meet 
various conditions. In point of construction 
they are ideal, embodying utmost simplicity 
with faultless mechanical arrangement. 

These desks are adjustable to actually /fi/ the 
tndtvidual pupil, merely with the use of a spece 
ial wrench and a “‘simple twist of the wrist.” 

In addition to the adjustable types of desks 
this house puts out a notable line of stationary 
desks; desks for crippled children, Commercial 
school desks, drawing desks, etc. In short, their 
line is designed to successfully meet the most 

varied requirements, and their products are 
justly popular. This latter fact is due to the 
honest construction of their furniture, and ‘he 
merits of mechanical arrangement. It is well 
known that this company ‘employs only the 
finest materials, and the most improved mceth- 
ods of manufacture; owning as they do their 
own wood working plants and iron and steel 
foundries. 

One of the very important points in the con- 
struction of all their desks is the use of several 
ingenious and interesting styles of noiseless 
hinges, The noiseless feature, be it observed, is 
secured not by the use of buffers of leather or 
rubber, put is entirely due to the mechanical ar- 
rangement of the hinge parts. Naturally, such 
an improvement has attracted many imitators, 
but the hinges perfected by this foremost school 
furniture house stand unique in point of 
strength and as being the only effectively notse- 
less types of seat hinge yet evolved. 

The American Seating Company have just is- 
sued a handsome School Furniture catalogue, 
and if you are a school official and are inter- 
ested in these subjects, will be glad to forward 
either or both, together with special booklets 
and information. Write the main office, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Dept. k, Chicago, and state 
what you are intereste din, 


WANTED 


Old mining, oil or other stocks, 
listed or unlisted; give name of com. 
pany, number of shares and price 
1168 Knabe Bldg,, 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted, 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 
cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents extra. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address. 

RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
ntti liaty and to insure no interruption in receiving Norma. 
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In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post ottice 
money orders. T hey can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money Orders payable to F. A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, ¢tc. Sample copies and all 
necessary eens for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal [ustructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, If by any 
oversight some advertisemeni should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
plaint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
fagazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the bnsiness life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., wider the Act of 
Congress oy March 3, 1879. 
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Are You a Subscriber to Normal Instructor ? 

If not, are you not missing very much that would aid you in your work of teaching ? If 
you are not familiar with the Insrrucror, bnt this copy has happened to come to your notice, 
you should look it through carefully and see the many things furnished for the help of teachers. 
Some issues of course will be richer then others in your particular field, but in every issue you 
will find much that will apply to your own work and give you the help and inspiration needed. 
You cannot afford to depend upon seeing an occasional number, as some teacher friend or 
chance may put it in your way. For your own good, you should become a regular subscriber, 
joining the list which is, and has been for years the largest by many thousands of that held by 
any educational magazine in the country. 


Primary Plans 
Is a magazine of practical aids for teachers and primary pupils, and numbers among its con- 
tributors leading specialists in every branch of rimary work. Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, 
English, Industry Stories, Physical T'raining, Primary Helps, Reproduction Stories, Black- 
board Work, Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, Busy Work Devices, Illustrated Problems, etc., 
are among the monthly features which combine to make it the most helpful and practical jour- 
nal fur primary teachers, aud have won for it the enviable position it holds with them. — Pri- 
MARY Pans has been increased in size to conform to Norma Insrrucror, and provides consider- 
ably more matter than formerly. ‘The price remains the same, however, —$1.00 a year. To 
subscribers to Normal Instructor a special rate of 80 cents a year is made. Sub- 
scribers to Norma Insrrucror having primary pupils will find it to their advantage to have 


Primary Pans also. Both can be obtained a full year for only $1.60. It is also 
offered in various liberal combinations as listed below. 


Substitution Privilege 
Subscribers to either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, desiring to change the unexpired 
time of their subscription for either journal to the other, are privileged to do so. Merely notify 
us of such desire. 


The Instructor Literature Series of Classics and Supplementary Readers 


Every teacher should familiarize herself with our Five Cent Classics and Supple- 
mentary Readers. They provide a great fund of choice material for all grades. Those for 
wimary grades are printed in large type and were prepared by leading primary teachers famil- 
jar with the requirements of their | grades. ‘These books are described and listed inside our 
back cover. A supply of these books will be of great assistance to you and can be very easily 
obtained. In addition to the Five Cent books the Instructor Literature Series includes a 
considerable number of more extended Classics and Readers, most of them annotated for class 

use, as shown in list. 


Entertainment Material 


Teachers often find it difficult to obtain suitable Entertainment material. To such we wish 
to call special attention to our YEAR’s EnTERTAINMENTs and also to LirrLe PLays AND EXERCISES. 

Tue Year’s EnrerratnMents is a set of ten books specially designed to provide Entertain- 
ment material for all grades and for every month of the school year. They are fully described 
elsewhere in this journal. Price l5ca volume, any two 25c, any tive 60c, the set comple te $1.00. 
The full set with Normal Instructor one year $1.60. Sce other combinations below. 

Lirrte Piays ano Exercises is the general title of a series of twenty-four books of little 
plays, adapted to primary grades. ‘hese plays and exercises have previously ¢ appeared in Nor- 
MAL Instrucror or Primary Puans, and every title appearing in the series has proven its popu- 
larity by large numbers of requests being received for it before publication in book form. 
Twenty-four titles, 10c each, or all in two volumes, 70c. 


The Pathfinder 


Tue Parurinver is a weekly news review. It is published at Washington, D. C., and 
has many advantages, because of location, over any other Current Events paper published. 
Its sixteen pages, reaching its subscribers fifty-two times a year, not only serve to keep one 
well informed regarding the world’s current history but also provide many special articles on 
important m: itters of general interest. Tne Parurinper is almost as well known in the educa- 
tional field as NormAu Instrucror and Primary Puans and really needs no introduction. — Its en- 
tire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the educational field. ‘THe Parurinper is 
$1.00 a year or in combinations as listed below. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Norma Instrucror, 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pians, Tue Yerar’s Enrerrainments, all 
of which are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the ProGressive ‘Teacner for 
which we act as agents: 


Schedule of Prices 


Combination Prices 


Normal Instructor, one year......... ....ceciececeeerereceees $1.00 Any TWO of the foregoing to same address............... $1.60 
Primary Plams, ON€ yeaT...............200006 ceesseeeseeeerens 1.00 Any THREE of the foregoing to same address.............. 2.20 
osm ewe vcs LAN any FOUR of the foregoing to same address............ 2.80 
Year’s Entertainments, full set of ten vols., postpaid. 1.00 Any FIVE of the foregoing to same address.............. 3.40 
Thé Pathfinder, one year................ccccecseeseeeeeereeees 1.00 Any SIX of the foregoing to same address............... 4.00 
*The Progressive Teacher, one year seccccccescccccceccoceres 1.00 All of the foregoing te same OEETOES.......ccccccc. coccocccs 4.60 


Canadian and Foreign Postage is added to above prices, for each publication sent to such countries. 


Agents are desired to represent us in each locality and at all teachers meetings, Asso- 
ciations, Institutes, etc. Liberal Cash Commissions are paid or helpful books may be obtained 
asareward. There is hardly a locality where it is not possible to secure several subscriptions. 


Ask for terms. 

*Progressive Teacher is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in its scope and we can 
recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. Itis in no sense con- 
fined to the Southern field either in contents or cirenlation. 
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Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 





Mother Goose Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Clock aud Mouse; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep,; 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; My Son John 
Hi Diddle, Diddle, Etc., Mother Goose at Picnic, 
Mother Goose Gomeg to School, 


° . . 
Eskimo Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Eskimo Fishing, Mother and Child in Home, Es- 
kimo at Home, Home of Seal, Seal at Breathing 
Hole, Seal Protecting Young, Dog Carrying Seal, 
Eskimo in Canoe, Mother with two Children, 
Polar Bear, Reindeer, Large Eskimo Doll, 


Physiology Stencils 


Skeleton 5 feet long, Very fine. 3 ooeek Sb COB, 
Circulation of the Blood..............+5- oconte Ce, 
Human Body Showing Vital Organs.........10 cts, 
Heart Showing all the Parts. ; ...10 cts. 
Brain Showing Pairs of Nerves, ete ...10 cts. 
Stomach and Intestines a ; .. 10 cts, 
Ear Showingall the Parts.............. ssees 10 cts 
Eye Showing all the Parts...... 5 cts 


Busy WorkK 
STENCILS 
Made on strong Bond Paper 
ALL DIFFERENT 
Set No. 1 
Size 4x5 inches, 50 for 25 cts. 
Set No. 2 


Size 5xS8inches, 50 for 35 cts. 


Special Busywork Stencils 





10 Mother Goose Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Hiawatha Stencils, assorted for........... 10 cents 
10 Eskimo Stencils, assorted for............ 10 cents 
10 Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, assorted for....10 cents 
i0 Brownie Stencils, assorted for............+ 10 cents 
10 Stencils of Children, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
10 Animal Stencils, assorted for............. 10 cents 


10 Flower Stencils, assorted for,...... ... 10 cents 
10 Fruitand Vegetable Stencils assorted for.10 cents 


10 Stencils of Toys, assorted for.............. 10 cents 
10 Washington and Lincoln Subjects, for....10 cents 
10 Valentine Stencils, assorted for........... l0cents 
10 Easter Stencils assorted, for.............65 10 cents 
10 Thanksgiving Stencils, assorted for....... 10 cents 
10 Christmas Stencils, assorted for.......... 10 cents 
15 Native Bird Stencils, natural size for..... 15 cents 
The above 16 Special Sets in one order for...... $1.25 


Robinson Crusoe Stencils 
Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
His Landing, Finding Tracks in Sand, Finding 
Friday, Crusoe in Hut, Crusoe and the Englishmen, 
Crusoe and His Father. 


Orders 


for any of 


the above filled by— 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


. 





CALENDAR STENCILS 
Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents. 


Children with Barrel of Apples. 
Cat-tails and Black Birds. 
Large Pumpkin and Vine. 
Large Turkey with Calendar on Tail. 
Holiy and Berries. 

Brownies with Bells. 

Soldiers with Gun and Drum. 
Hen and Rooster with Chicks, 
Little Bo-Peep and Her Sheep. 
Sunbonnet Baby Calendar. 
Little Girls Holding Calendar. 
Large Fireplace Calendar. 
Large Spread Eagle Calendar, 


Borders, Each 5 cents 





= 

Sunbonnet Babies, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, 
Dutch Babies, Eight Brownies, Holly, Mistletoe, Santa, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Goldenrod, Sunflowers, Oak Leaves, 
Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, Turkeys, Brownies 
Carrying Pumpkins. Rabbits, Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Brownies Eating Melons, Wild Roses, Double Roses, 
Chicks, Grapes, Bells, Ivy, Soldiers, Cupids, Easter Lilies, 
Tul'ps, Daisies, Strawberries, Pansies, Cat-tails, Morning 
Glories, Greek, Egyptian, Squirrels, Puppies, Frogs, Gos- 
lings, Stork Border, Asters, Carnations, Vegetables, Brown- 
ies Planting Trees, Sweet Peas, Apple Blossoms, Dogwood 
Blossoms, Bunting, Violets, Butterflies, Assorted Birds, 
Quail, Assorted Flowers, Dandelions, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
Flag Bunting. 


Phonic Stencils 


The object of this set of stencils is to supply suitable draw- 
ings for phonic purposes and for reading and language 
work generally with beginners. The phonic sounds are to 
be supplied by the teacher. They are omitted from the set 
so as to furnish more drawings—40 drawings in all. 

The drawings vary in size according to subject but all are 
large enough for the blackboard and may be stamped in the 
usual way, They may be stamped on paper or cardboard 
also, by using colored chalk dust on the eraser instead of 
white chalk. Teachers can combine two or more of the 
drawings with good results and they will soon learn to add 
other drawings of theirown. The thoughtful teacher can 
use these drawings in connection with any primer and at 
the same time they may be used to stamp blackboard bor- 
ders, posters for the small children to trace and color, and 
for language and busywork generally. 

Price per set, postpaid, 60 cents, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.., 


Made on Strong Bond Paper. 
Best Stencils Made 


Thanksgiving Stencils 
Size 22x34 inches or larger, each 10 cents 
Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, 
Mayflower, Indian Corn on Stalk, Large Turkey, 
Colonial Relics, Milk Maid, 


Christmas Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches or larger, each 10 cents 

Santa Driving Eight Reindeer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Christmas Tree, 
Children, Hanging Stockings, Shepherd with Crook, 
“A Merry Christmas,” “‘A Happy New Year,” 
Holy Family, The Good Shepherd, Wise Men, 
Christ Child, Madonna and Child, Fireplace Calen- 
dar, Holly Calendar. 


Patriotic Stencils 


Size 22x34 inches, each 10 cents 

Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Horse, Grant | 

on Horse, Roosevelt on Horse, Washington and | 

Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Boys with Flags, Drummer 

Boy and Soldier with Gun, Uncle Sam, Colonial 
Relics consisting of sword, musket, hat, shoes, etc, 


Program Stencils 


Price, prepaid, each 10 cents 
Design of grapes with fancy double letters six | 
inches high, size 17x40 inches. Nice for fall. 
Design of bunnies and roses, with doubie letters 
fortwo color work. Size 17x40 inches. 


Roll of Honor Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Wild Rose Design, conventionalized, having large 
double letters, decorated with daisies. Very hand- 
some, Size 22x34 inches, 
Large owl with scroll decorated with yiolets and 
having double letters. Size 22x34 inches. 


Portraits, Animals, Etc. 


Size 17x22 Inches. Each 5 Cents 

Many of these may be used to prepare pretty calen- 
dars and they may be used in many other ways, 

Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Taft, Longfellow, 
Columbus, Martha Washington, Whittier, Lowell, 
Field, Indian Chief, Squaw and Papoose, Horse, 
Cow, Sheep, Rabbits, Fox, Dog, Lion, Cat, 
Elephant, Whale, Reindeer, Pig, Wolf, Goat, Goose, 
Owl, Hen, Rooster, Turkey, Hen and Chicks, Eagle, 
Hawk, Camel, Buffalo, Bear, Seal, Stork, Beaver, 
Sunflower, Goldenrod, Locomotive, Steamer, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Dutch Baby, Overall Boy, Dutch Boy, 
Dutch Girl, Brownies, Windmill, Various Insects, 
Apple Blossoms, Dutch Children, Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Easter Lilies, Flag and Eagle, Spread Eagle, As- 
sorted Flowers, Grapes, Corn Shocks September 
Calendar, Pumpkin Wreath, Violet Wreath, Flag, 
Rabbits with Eggs, Dutch Girl Feeding Geese, Sol- 
dier Boy with Gun, Soldier Boy with Drum, Jack 
4 Lantern October Calendar, Sunbonnet Baby with | 

BES. “ 


Large Map Stencils 


Size 22x34 Inches. Each 10 Cents 
United States, North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, New England 
States, Middle Atlantic States, East Southern 
States, West Southern States, East Central States, 
West Central States, Northwestern States, South- | 
western States, World, Ancient History. 


Special Map Stencils 
Name Any State for Blackboard, each....... 20 cts. 
Eastern Hemisphere for Blackboard, each. .20 cts. 
Western Hemisphere for Black board, each. .20 cts. 
Large World for Blackboard, each...........30 cts, 
United States, 3x4 feet...20 cts. Also 4x6 feet.40 cts , 


Small Map Stencils 
Order any map stencil listed on this page for seat- 
work purposes if you wish. They are 8!,x11 inches 
and the price of each is 3 cents 


Welcome Stencils 


Price, postpaid, each 10 cents 
Fancy double letters six inches high, decorated 
with flowers, birds and butterflies. The decoration 
is arranged so as to be used to prepare a pretty 
blackboard border also. Size 22x34 inches. 


Hiawatha Stencils 


Size 17x22 inches, each 5 cents 
Baby and Wigwam, Experiences at Night, With | 
His Friends, With Iago, His Deer Hunt, The Ban- 
quet, Large Hiawatha, His Canoe. 
Special Hiawatha, 22x34 inches, for 10 cents, 


Alphabet Stencils 





: tional Forest. 





These stencils are used to pre- 
pare mottoes and other fancy 
wording. They are very practi- | 


cal and economical. 4 
Set 24,in. high like**A’’for......10¢ | 
Set 12 in. high like “A” for.......40c¢ } 
Set 6 in. high like “B”’ for........ 2e 


Set 5 in. high — ornamental! letters | 
decorated with daisies—for 20c, 

Set 4in. high, handsome double 
letters, capitals and small let- 
BOER BRE. s -sdcdcoccsnchsctsnscaseu Be 

Set Medium Slant for black- 
board, capitals. small letters 


Se eer 10c 
Set Spencerian for blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures for............ 10¢ 


Set Vertical for blackboard, capitals small let- 
ters and figures £0F........ccccecesecceeeseeesece 10¢ 


SUPPLIES 


STAMPING POWDER.— Blue Stamping Powder 
fn 44 pound cloth bags, ready to use with smal} map 
stencils and busy work stencils on paper, cardboard, 
cloth, etc, 


Price, per bag, prepaid 10 cents. 
COLORED CHALK. — Very best Colored Cray- 
ons for pretty borders on blackboard, etc. 
Assorted Colors 
1 doz. for 15¢ ; 2 doz, 25e ; 6 doz. 70c., prepaid 


| Mayflower.”’ 





Dansville, N. Y. 





| 
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Magazine Gleanings 


By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpITor’s NoTE:—All communications for this 
Department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

A number of letters have come to me 
recently that tell of the increasing use 
made of the Gleanings Department. It 
has been a pieasure to read these letters. 
To some of them reply is made in the 
titles noted with especial care. Teachers 
tell of using the articles referred to in 
many ways. In studying historical and 
geographical localities and in the prepara- 
tion of themes, magazine articles are in- 
valuable. 

A teacher in one of our southern states 
uses the Gleanings in a very practica. 
way. She keeps a list of the magazines 
subscribed for in the homes of her pupils 
and places upon the blackboard the titles 
of articles desired and the names of the 
pupils whocan loan the magazines, This 
preveuts the, ‘‘I forgut,’’? when the mag- 
azines are wanted. The subscribers are 
more than willing to loan the magazines 
in all cases. A reminder on the black- 
board reads like this and is in itself at- 
tractive and suggestive: ‘‘Alice Peters 
and James Hobart—October (1910) Every- 
body’s. ‘Heroes of the Gunnison Tun- 
nel.’’’ Alice and James are interested, 
so, also, is Walter Ashland, whien he sees 
the following upon the board some Mon- 
day morning: ‘‘The Mystery of the Sar- 
gasso Sea,’’ July 16, (1910) Harper's 
Weekly. Walter Ashland will prepare a 
talk upon the subject and bring the mag- 
azine on Wednesday, if possible. We 
shall want especially to hear about the 
ocean rivers that encircle this great float- 
ing continent and the fish that live in no 
other part of the world.’’ 

Another blackboard note might read 
thus: ‘‘The boysare requested to read and 
discuss in class on Thursday, ‘On the Fire 
Line,’ an account of the mastering of 
forest fires in the modern way. The arti- 
cle is to be found in August Suburban 
Life, page 88. The article is written by 
the Forest Supervisor of the Sierra Na- 
Be sure to make note of 
the name.’’ This is an unusually inter- 
esting bit to give to the boys. 

Many schools have regularly on their 
tables, ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,’’ ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion,’’ ‘‘Golden Days’’ and ‘‘Our 
Four-Footed Friends.’’ If there are 
teachers who do not have these periodicals 
supplied and who desire the address of 
any, we shall be glad to supply it. 

The boys whosubscribe for ‘‘ American 
Boy’’ should be asked to give some little 
account of the possibilities of a boy's 
museum. Part V, July number, contains 
some useful and enjoyable suggestions. 

Every school should possess the ‘‘ May- 


4 flower Compact,’’ of course, and if you 


do not happen to have it, some boy will 
bring his copy of August American Boy. 
At the top of page 327 tle entire compact 
is given. The names of the signers should 
be also secured from some Public Library 
book on the subject and the whole pre- 
served in the ‘‘Plymouth Envelope’’ for 
use when studying the 1620 story. You 


' will want to clip and place in the envelope 


the concise, very readable little sketch, 
in August American Boy. The title is, 
‘*Commemorating the Landing of the 
Useful information is to 
be found in the sketch. 

The wise teacher who has been asking 
the boys and girls to note stories in St. 
Nicholas, American Boy, Wellspring, etc, 
which contain descriptions of places, 
events, or people it would be of profit and 
interest to have spoken of in class, has, 
without doubt, been rewarded by brighit 
and thoughiful comment. 

I am sure most of you ‘‘just love’’ your 
work and are very glad of everything that 
brings you into closer touch wrth boy 
and girl life in its many lovely and in- 
teresting phases. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘ ** American Summer Resorts.’’ This set 
of ten beautiful pictures will be used by 
all teachers who know of it, in the geog- 
raphy classes. We will not tell you what 
resorts are pictured. Write a list of nine 
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for each subject, 


Fourteen Years in Regents Examinations. 


books to all persons whom I know intend trying any Regents 


examinations. Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD T. O'CONNOR, 
Mar. 6, 1909. P. O. Department, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
posed ay A ae Fe reviewed carefully, will 

none e student to pass any teachers, Regents 

or Civil Service examination offered in any state 

in the Union, These examinations were pre- 

pared, nearly all of them, under the direct super- 

vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS 
Com. DRAPER PAST — WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam, in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. 8. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with 2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Liferature, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, 


with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all protfems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 





Ball Publishing Co., 

Sirs: Allow me to express my praises for your books entitled 

The assistance I re- 

ceived from these books aided me in passing the January Regents, 
It shall be my future pleasure to recommend your valuable 





BALL PUBLISHING CO,, 80x. rochESTER, X. ¥. 

















CATALOG 


’ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES ‘ 


AT- WHOLESALE PRICES 


\ AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROFIT. 





Instill 


Patriotism 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON FLAGS 
Size 6 feet x 3 feet $1.80. Postage extra, 14c 
Size 8feetx4 feet 2.50. Postage extra, 20c 
Size 10 feet x 6 feet 3.70. Postage extra, 28c 
Size 12 feetx 6 feet 6.00. Postage extra, 35c 

My flags are made of the very best wool bunting 
and the workmanship is in accordance with the 
U. 8. government specifications. This is proof 
positive of their superior quality. 


CA TALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


> & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ONA OL| Y EVERYTHING 
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N 233-235 MARAET STREET, CH/CACO. 














Report Folders 


3% x64%—Folder—Linen Stock—Nine 
or less month term—Signature for 
parent -- Promotion Blank — Arrange- 
ment Complete. Per dozen Io cents. 
With Envelopes 15 cents. ne 
and our Catalogues free. 


The Ohio Printing Company, 


New Philadelphia, Box 22, Ohio. 














FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county. 
COMMERCIAL NORMAL ACADEMIC COURSES 


Bookkeeping Arithmetic Literature Rhetoric 
Shorthand Geography Latin Geology 
Penmanship Grammar Algebra Botany 
Com. Law History Geometry Physics 


50 Other Courses to Seleet From 
Cut out this Ad, draw a line through each study de- 
sired, and mai! with application for Free Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO, 














“| TEACH 


Ki PUM Wy 


BY MAIL bs . 
I won the World’s First Prize in pSeemanseee: ' 


By my new system I can expert pen- 
man Te you te: mail. I also teach “Rooke K Ls 4 
and Shorthand. Am placing my studentsas in- 
structors incommercial colleges. If you wish 
ome a better penman write me. I hor 

send you FREE one of my Favorite Pen: 
and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. * Write today. 
C. W. RANSOM, 257 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WANTED Young men and women to learn 

Telegraphy by mail; any one can 
learn it easily in a few weeks; we are unable to supply 
the demand for telegraph Operators ; no charge for 
tuition until position is secured ; write today for par- 
ticulars. Michigan Business Institute. 73 In- 
stitute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FREE REGISTRATION !! 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 


ROPE, NEW YORK. 











' Southern homes of a former generation. 


| body’s, page 237. 


| on ‘‘King George the Fifth, 
| Brooks are interesting. 


| 


trating the paper by Herbert T. 


| 





In the August Chautauquan, Miss 
| Short’s volume on Oberamv ergau is 
| spoken of, It is reviewea 1n the July 


| number. The ‘‘ Reading Journey Through 





| valuable for schoolroom 


} 
| 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR / 5 


famous resorts, including one California 
resort, and see how near you come to 
guessing the places pictured. Good 
Housekeeping, August. 


‘*How Far Are the Stars?’’ by N. W. 
Mumford. July 16, Outlook. A seven- 
column article which can be used for 
supplementary reading in class. Impor- 
tant points and facts which especially 
awaken the wonder and interest of the 
boys and girls should be noted upon the 
blackboard after being read and discussed. 





The ‘‘Prayer for All 
Walter Rauschenbusch, in the American 
Magazine, is most helpful. While it is | 
hanging in view of the class you will be | 
thinking of the ‘‘Prayer’’ and gaining | 
an uplift from it. 


Teachers,’’ by 


Several pictures that will be of use in 
| geography classes are given in connection 
| with the Jane Addams ‘‘ Autobiographical 
| Notes,’’ same Magazine. Syrian, Russian, 
| Italian spinners, etc. These inspiring 
| papers are sought by teachers. Sixteen 
pictures. It would be especially desir- 
able for all of us to note what is said | 
about the use made of the drama, its 
power, etc., especially as so much is done 
with dramatizing now, even in the ‘‘ baby 
classes,’’ through the influence of the | 
‘*Aldine’’ suggestions. Many teachers 
saw the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
this summer and they will want to read ° 
the word of Jane Addams concerning her 
1mpressions of the Igoo presentation. 

The concluding paper in the series, 
‘*The Cabin,’’ by Stewart Edward White 
is rather important. The boys will read 
the chapter about ‘‘The Surveyors’’ and 
tell you a good deal concerning the Si- | 
erras. Page 527. 











| 





You find many of the short, interesting | 
stories, told by the children on ‘‘ Friday 
Afternoouis,'’ in the Nature and Science 
Department of St. Nicholas. The Sep- 
tember number gives several especially 
‘‘takiny’’ nature stories illustrated. The 
four ‘‘ United States Naval Scenes,’’ pages 
1028 and lo2zgare good. Copyright photo- 
graphs by Henrique Muller. 

Also, on page 971 of September St. 
Nicholas is a picture from a painting by 
Clarence H. Rowe, accompanied by a two- 
column sketch which can be read in the 
| geography class, ‘‘Out in che Big-Came 
Country.’”’ 





Scotland’’ in the August nuirber is by 
i fascinating and most 





use. There are 
four full-leaf pictures at the front of the 
magazine that are ‘‘different’’—one does | 
not always find just these views. In all, 
there are sixty pictures illustrating thie | 
differeiit sections of tlie Scottish story 
and there is everything you will need for 
reference when studying Scotland, his- 
tory, places, etc. 


‘*Gentlemen of tiie South’’ describes 


There are nine pictures. August Every- 


FISHERS AGENCY 


Excellent facilities toe placing nok Ronchere | - ore part of the U.S. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


feo ____New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT. 


Mer. 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY -®: L. TIYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Cumberland Valley Bank Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.: 1545 Glenarm St. Denver, Colo. 12 Trinity Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 








THE WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Hundreds of teachers wanted for good positions in the western and central states. We can place 
you in any position from rural school to university. Write for our circular and enroll at once. 


P. WENDELL MURRAY, MANAGER, - GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 


OFFICES: 


blanm: 


AGENCIES 


Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota. 


Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Ky., Pendieton, 
Write any office for registration 


A Pecommendation Agency of the highest class. CO-OPERATIVE, 
feachers are needed for good positions in every State. 





The South Dakota Teachers’ Bureau, «... sc": 


Box 53H. 


that can serve you best in 
because its manager is an 


agency 


experienced man of school affairs, located 
right on the ground. Write for Bulletin 
and Registration Blank, 


J. Fred Olander, Mgr., 


Pierre, South Dakota. 





30 years of success, Foremost in 


FREE REGISTRATION jriiiccentactee: Taree des 






Large demand, 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 
e Recommends teachers personally to public 
Utica Teachers Agency, aad private sc “se officials, Fast and West. 
Register Now and have the services of 


Stewart Building, Utica, N. Y. 


a reliable and efficient Agency 








HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious dee is of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young 
The Dixon Company has just issued a 32-page booklet similar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography.’’ It gives about sixty brief accounts of a few of the men and women 
who have been identified with the early history of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little Red School House,”’ It contains information 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils. 


Copies sent tree to all teachers who desire them 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. New Jersey 














A GREAT BOOK STORE 
RIGHT AT YOUR DOOR 


The possession of our catalog is next best to having our store at your door, 
or as near youas your mail box. 


We Sell at Wholesale Prices 


School Books of All Publishers 


Both New and Second Hand 
We also have a large and complete line of school supplies, teachers’ and 
students’ heips, supplementary readers, entertainment books, school song books 
and translations. 


Our various departments are so organized that we 
satisfactorily large orders from school boards as well as small ones from 


can handle promptly and 
indi- 


viduals. There is no other house that can give you the same advantages we 
offer. 
We save you time, we save you money, we give you absolute satisfaction. 


If you have not received our new catalog Number 38 for theseason Ig10-11, 


send for it at once. 
315 Wabash Ave., 


HALL & McCREARY, Chicago, Ill. 





The ten pictures illustrating the paper 
”” by Sydney 


The text and the twelve pictures illus- | 
Wade on 
‘*The Solar Observatory on Mount Wil- 
son,’’ are valuable. Ask the pupils to 
tell you what great astronomical observa- 
tory is located in California and most of 
them will remember your previous ac- 
counts. 

‘*‘Some War-time Recollections’’ by 
William Dandridge Turner. American | 
Magazine, September, page 619. Tis is | 
the story of a Confederate officer. Lilus- 
trated with photographs. The teacher 
should read this and decide what refer- | 











will read it and prepare a 
which will be a delightful feature of a 
‘*Friday Afternoon.”’ 


ences to make to it in studying the Civi 
War. 


‘*Chameleons of the Sea’’ by Charle 


ril 


| 
| 


| 


s | 


Haskins Townsend, page 645, September 


color 


painting by Charles R. Knight. The tex 
is fascinating and a bright boy or gir 


‘*A Summer Festival in 


t 


1 | 


| 


littie resume 


Tahiti’’ by 
Sophia Bledsoe Herrick, page 7o1, Sep- 


Century. Nine illustrations and one full- | 
page reproduction in color of the 
phases of the Queen-Trigger fish, from a || 


To Aspiring Teachers | 


offer better 


sections. 


The South and West 
inducements than any other 
Teachers from all states 


| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

4 | 

recelve a 

dial welcome in this field, and those who 


CcOr- 
work are promoted rapidly. The Bell 
Teachers’ Agency has located thousands | 
of teachers in this field during the past 1 
seventeen years. It works earnestly, | 
persistently and successfully for its mem- 
bers. For full information and a sample if 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mer., Nashville Tenn. 
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LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


Delightful short Plays and Exercises, some with drills and marches, principally adapted for 
younger pupils; written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays. Every play 
tried and proven before publication in this form, Each play in a separate book. Price 10 cents 
each; the twelve of each series bound in one book, 35 cents, postpaid. 


SERIES NO. 1 SERIES NO, 2 
Price 10 cents each; the twelve in one book, | Price 10 cents each; the twelve in one book, 
35 cents. Postpaid 35 cents, Postpaid 
The Rainy Daisies and Parasols. By 8. Emi- Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys, By 


ly Potter. Separate songs and drills for both Laura Rountree Smith. Children represent 
boys and girls and a finale together. With dollsand toys. Stocking drill. 25 children or 
music, Any number of children, less. What Santa Brought. ‘By Willis N. 
Bugbee. Six children, 


Mother Goose Convention. By Mary Mc- 


Kinlay. Introducing Mother Goose and many _ The Lost Reindeer, By Laura Rouatree 
of the characters made famous by her, Bright, | Smith. About twenty-five children represent- 
catchy music. Twenty or more children. ing Mrs, Santa Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to 
Pairy S al By : : familiar tunes, 
airy Sunshine. By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Several children costumed as flowers, and Mother Earth’s Party. By Grace B. Faxon. 


Arbor Day Play. Three girls represent April, 

Arbor Day and Mother Earth, and several child- 

ren represent flowers and trees, Bird Day Ex- 

ercise. By the same author. 12 pupils, 

s . 5 : The May Queen. By Bertha FE. Bush. Two 

The Flower s Party. By Louise Deitz. A scenes, Eight girlsand seven boys; more for 

garden play in the fairy land of flowers. Seven | chorus, May Day Drill, By Ida May Cook 

small boys make a garden, Mother Nature and | Thirteen children, representing the May Queen 

the fairies Sunbeam and Raindrop help in its and the mouths, 

care, and six little girls and seven little boys 

appear at the party of the flowers. : The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. By 
’ Alice W. Dickson, Four girlsand seven boys. 


others with water pots and rakes, Mvch sing- 
ing, all to familiar airs, ending with a fine drill 
and march. Thirty girlsand boys, though less 
can be used. 


Harvest Time. Ky Laura Rountree Smith, June Roses. By Nellie R.Cameron. Drilland 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as song. For girls. 
turkey, girls as various fruits. Several songs to 


The Turkey’s School. By Laura Rountree 
Smith. A Thanksgiving play, including songs 
and drill, 43 characters, Less may be used. 
The Real Santa Claus. By Laura Rountree A Merry Thanksgiving. By Nelle G. Mustain. 


familiar airs. As many children may take part 
as desired. 





Smith, A bright little Christmas play in three | Six characters, and children for singing. 
acts, hap sis songs to familiar airs. About Arbor Day Wishes. By Lettie Sterling. Songs 
nineteen characters, anddrill, Eight girls, three or four boys; two 
Mother Goose Party. By Rosemary Richards, children as Fairies, 
Very simple in dialogue and costume, Each The Captive Jack Frost. By Martha Burr 
child has little to learn and play may be length- Banks. Christmas play in two acts, Nine girls 
ened or shortened as desired, representing flowers, Fourteen boys represent- 
The Fairies’ Revelry. By Willis N. Bugbee. ing Santa Claus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 
Introducing Brownics, Fays, Elves, Fairy Queen, Mother’s Visiting. By Lula G. Parker. Two 
Harpers, Goblins, ete. Eighteen characters or girls and three boys. Rhaecus. By Mrs, Mar- 
more, Boys and girls about equally divided, ion I. Noyes, Three acts. Rheecus, fairy, 
3 ble-bee « sid rs ‘ime, ¢ venty 
Japanese Reception, By Laura Rountree a Oe Sa a ey 
Smith. A New Year's play, easily costumed i tans aad < . 
and full of color. 14 girlsand 12 boys may be | The Magic Charm. By Hattie H. Pierson, A 
used, . |} woodland scene. The Queen of the Elves gives 
; toeach child a magic charm. Five girls anc 
Little Mothers. By Grace B. Faxon. A very one boy. ‘s eas ane 
pretty entertainment for little ones. Six sepa- a ‘= 
rate pieces, dialozucs, pantomimes, songs, ete, The Enchanted Schoolroom. By Laura 


| 
' 
introducing dolls in each. ’ | Rountree Smith, About thirty children _repre- 
I senting readers, music books, pencils and other 
Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Allen and 
T. B. Weaver, A very fine Christmas play with | 
zi usic, main Characters f oni ; 
original music, 14 main Characters, and as In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie 
many others as desired, , eabierans + Palme Et ad 
: ge y | M. Wadhams Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the Post- 
Red, White and Blue. By Lettie Sterling. | man, Spirit of Christmas and Mother Goose, 
A beautiful ribbon drill for 12, 18 or 24 girls, | Also eight boys or girls as Brownies, 


things found in the schoolroom, Songs to fa- 
miliar tunes, 








BRYCE AND SPAULDING GRADED easion, Brightest and most usable collection 
SPEAKERS. Selected and arranged by Cath- | published, Price 25c., postpaid. 


erine T. ag ae Fk, E, Spaulding of the N« w- CHOICE SCHOOL SPEAKER. This splendid 
ton ( Mass.) Schools, autnors of the Aldine Series —_ 
of Readers. A choice collection, very e arefully book is made up largely of pieces written espec- 


jially for schoolroom purposes and thus possesses 
particularly good qualities. It embrases many 
adapted for special day sand seasons, These 
have all been tried and” proven good. Price 
25c., postpaid. 


graded, The Memory Gems includ ed are an 
important feature. Primary Book, Grades I-11 
-IIl; Intermediate Book, Grades IV-V-VI; 
Grammar Book, Grades VII-VIII. Price, each 
book, 25c; any two 45c; all three 60c. ste 
—~) y ‘ ¢- Posts | WIANT’S DRILLS. By Lucia M. Wiant, 
Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture, 
CHOICE PIECES FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. Dayton, Ohio, Schools, Yankee Doodle Drill— 
Written especially for young pupils by such Flower Drill—Marching Through Georgia, one 
tg) writers as Virginia Baker, Susie M. and two—Wand Drill—Red, White and Blue 
Zest, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush Mary Drill—Aesthetie Drill or Posings—Flag Drill— 
Bailey and others, Most of the selections are Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill so 
of only four, eight, twelve or sixteen lines, fully and clearly explained that it becomes a 
Something especially appropriate for every pleasure to teach pupils these attractive gym- 
month, and those suitable for any time or oc- nastics. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





nar Every teacher should have The Year's Entertain- 
ments. Fully described elsewhere in this publication. 








seaeal Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B, Faxon 


VERY PIECE in “Pop wl: ir Recitations” isa star piece,;and has been tested and proved by 
noted readers The “Talks” ac een anh in, each selection are written in clear, concise 
style. Instruc tion is given almort line} vy line, word by word; no pause, gesture or inflection 
is considered too trivial for notice, They furnish a complete guide for rendering the 
selections given ar d are equally v aluable to the student for self-study or the teacher for instruc- 


tion. Students of Elocution will ‘also find them invaluable. Included ‘in the collection are several 
songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production, These Pantomimes pro- 
perly produced, are popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this 
character will be widely appreciated and made use of, 

The following are the selections in these volumes: PART I—Nearer My God to Thee 
(Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; An 
Order for a Picture ; Independence Bell; The Fireman ; How to Burn a He ap; Toa W aterfowl; 
Jerry. PART II Je sus, Lover of My Soul (Panton 1ime); The Ride of Jennie Me Neal; Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ; The First Thanksgiving ; In the Signal Box; John M: iynard ; On 
the Rappahannock ; Som¢ body’ s Mother. PART III— The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); 
College Oil Cans; Tom; Cu rfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime). PART IV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. 
Michaels; The Leak in the Dike: Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie: The Bells; The Little 
Fireman ; The American Revolution—Patrick Henry. 


Issued in Four Parts. Price, each part, paper bound, 25c. All Four in one cloth bound 
volume, 65c., postpaid. 


Other Entertainment Books 


In addition to the above, published by us, we carry in stock an extensive line of Entertain- 
ment Books, Plays, ete,, suited to all grades and every occasion. These books will be found listed 
in our Catalogue, which should be in the hands of every teacher, If you have none ask for a 
copy—it lists in addition to Entertainment books, Library books, Popular Copyright Novels, Re- 
ference Books, Teachers Helps, Supplementary Readers, etc., etc, 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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| tenber Century. Illustrated by two full- 
page series of small pictures, ‘‘Scenes in 
Tahiti.’’ Thisis most readable. Selected 
portions may well be used as supplemen- 
tary reading in the geography classes. 


Another delightful paper which will be 
a welcome supplementary reading lesson 
is ‘‘Subiaco—An Automobile Trip Around 
Rome,’’ by J. Orbaan, page 346, Septem- 
ber Lippincott’s. 


‘*Rochester: The Flower City,’’? by 
Grace Sartwell Mason, page 272, Septem- 
| ber Good Housekeeping. This is inter- 
estingly written, useful. 

In this same number many public school 
problems are discussed in interesting 
|iashion. Some California schools are 
| photographed and there is an article by 
the superintendent of schools, Forest 
River, Ili. 


‘‘The Toll of the Sheep,’’ by G. W. 
Ogden, page 264, August Everybody's, is 
| a usable account of the sheep industry in 
| the West. There are five pictures, 
In the September number, the same 
| author writes of another phase of sheep- 
raising under the title, ‘‘ Bringing in the 
| Fleece.’’ Twelve pictures. Growth of 
the wool and mutton producing industry 
of the United States; thrilling incident of 
hardships encountered at times; sleep- 
herding and its trials and delights; in the 
winter, etc. 





Eleven pictures illustrate the account 
of ‘‘Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa’’ 
which is written by Guy H. Scull, Field 
Manager of tlie Buffalo Jones African 
| Expedition. Page 309, September Every- 
body’s. 


Goldwin Smith’s Reminiscences: I. 
The American Civil War.’’ September 
McClure’s, page 545, five photographs. 
This paper is of great value; its utter- 
ances will be quoted and pondered. 

With this, one should read the W. D. 
Gregory article in the September Outlook 
Magazine number, August 27. ‘'Goldwin 
Smith,’’ page 950; four illustrations. 





‘The Lure of Capri,’? by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, page 962, September Magazine 
| Outlook. Seven pictures for the ‘‘Italy’’ 
portfolio. This is excellent to use for 
| supplementary reading with the older 
| punils. Historical and literary references. 

Ihe beautiful descriptions on pages 966 

and 967 should be read frequently in class. 

Visiting laces like this island, even in 
| imagination, with an author like H. W. 
Mabie, is an inspiration. 

Teachers have been following with in- 
| terest all references to the International 
Congress of Esperantists at Washington. 
On pages 913 and 914 is given an account 
that shows exactly the standing of Ks- 
peranto at present and the promise. If 
you have the slightest interest in Esper- 
anto you will want to read this concise 
statement, if you have read nothing else, 
or everything else, on the subject. A 
sketch of the life and work of Florence 
Nightingale follows this,—pages 914 and 
gI5. 

September American Boy can be used 
with the class. On page 343 is a‘sketch 
of ‘‘ The Rabbit Pest in Australia,’’? which 
will interest. On page 344, Professor A. 


the islands. There are six interesting 
little pictures for the ‘‘ Bermuda Port- 
folio.’’ 


‘*To Cuba asa Filibuster,’’ by Frederick 
Funston, page 305, September Scribner’s, 
can be given to the boys to read and re- 
port upon. There are six pictures, two 
full-page. 

‘*The Canal Builders,’? by William 
Harden Foster, page 331, September 





Scribner’s, is also especially good to give 
to the boys in thesame way. This article 
is illustrated from paintings made by the 
author at Panama. The frontispiece is 


|! also in color and from one of the W. H. 


Foster Panama paintings. 


If you possess illustrations or supple- 
mentary text to use when studying the 
“‘Inferno’’ of the California coast, you 
are fortunate, for such material is not 
readily found. Frnest Pixotto, the artist 
and writer, gives eight sketches made in 


| this region, in September Scribner’s. 


The text is very easy to read and will be 


| enjoyed if given to boys or girls as desk- 





reading. Discussion of phases that most 
make appeal can be encouraged by the 
teaciier among those who see the article, 









’ 
A Dann’s Noiseless ) postpaid 
Blackboard Eraser 
and a Pint Pkg. Rowles’ Inkessence 
The above mentioned arti- 
cles possess such exceptional 
meritthat they are used in 
the schools of leading cities. 
Special offer is made to 
acquaint schoo] people with 
y the great merit of the goods. 
Write for CATALOG and WHOLESALE PRICES of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES and FURNITURE. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 


N, 288-285 Market St.. CHICAGO, 
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| For Teachers’ 
Professional Study 
and Reading Circles 


20% discount to Teachers 

Seeley’s A New School Management. .. .$1.25 
Seeley’s Foundation of Education....... 
Gordy’s New Psychology (for teachers). 1. 5 
Gordy’sABroader Elementary Education 1.25 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching y 00 
Moore’s The Science of Study.......-...+ 1.00 
Lind’s Best Methods in Country Schools 1.25 
Mistakes in Teaching (Preston Papers). 1.00 
How to Study Literature...........2.e008 67 
The Worth of Words. ..........20+06+ 1.25 
Man Who Pleases—Woman Who Charms 79 
Mrs. Dewey’s Manners, Morals......each .75 
Character: A Moral Text Book.......... 1.50 

Splendid gift-books all—for a Teacher 

HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 

| 31-33-35 West 15th St., NEw YorRK CITY 




















Teach Arithmetic 
BETTER 


Here are the books—Arithmetic Help 
4—that every teacher should have right 
at his or her finger tips. They’re a won- 
derful aid—make teaching ten times 
easier. Every imaginable sort of a 
problem is worked out and explained so 
anyone can understand. When you are 
confronted by one of those knotty little 
problems that are so easy to forget just turn to your 
Arithmetic Help and find the information you want 
right away. Worth many times their cost. to any 
teacher. "All the most approved methods followed 
in both the work and explanation of the problems. 
wo volumes, handsomely and cubetoatieity 
bound in rich silk cloth. 630 pages; over 200 illus- 
trations and colored plates, 
The price of this great work is only $2., prepaid. 
ba ve sold thousands and every teacher who owns 











Hyatt Verrill takes his young readers to | 
Bermuda and discusses the formation of | 





a set would not be without Arithmetic Help at any 
cost. Send for a set now—if you're not fully 
pleased return books and get your money back. 


Standard Sales Co., 30 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A Manual And Guide 
In U. S. History 


By H. M. Tipsword, A. M., Ph. D. 

Supt, CUMBERLAND Co, SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, ILL, 

Complete outline of entire subject ; outline of each 
subject, emphasizing time, place, and cause and ef- 
fect relation ; numerous suggestions under each divis- 
ion of subject; longitudinal treatment of topics for 
review, such as Inventions, Boundary adjustments, 
Slaveryin U. S., Finance, Tariff, Foreign Relations 























etc. 

Endorsed by leading educators. 

“T think it is an admirable book. It is especially 
helpful in the numerous suggestions for study scat- 
tered thruout the work. The author has caught in 
a happy manner the true spirit of review in the Re- 
view Section of his book.’’-—W. C. Brandenburg, Prin- 
cipal, Teachers’ College, I. C. U., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cloth binding ; 156 pages ; price 50c, postpaid. Sold 
by Author, Toledo, Tlinois. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten Material, Yarns, Reeds, 
Raffia and Construction Work Supplies, 
Teachers’ Aids, Entertainments, Special 
Day Exercises and Plays. Catalogues Free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
169 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,C2talozue, mailed 
* free to any address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Ta bn Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
Question Books, Dictionaries. ‘Reward, Honor, 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, ~~ 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffia, Fla eg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Ciarte 
Maps, Globes. Pencil "Sharpeners, Etc. Add ress, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO.. WARREN, PA. 

















The “Collegian” | Pennant Assortment 
t innovation for teachers, and others, 
onted rie independent of their local dealer's 
scant stock and high prices. 6 Pennants in the 
asst. One each, Yale, Harvard, Chicago, Vassar, 
Cornell, Columbia, or, 6 of YOUR schooler col- 
lege. Not large and unsightly, but the new cane 
size, with block letters, silk tie ribbons, and showing the approved 
colors. All bear the Allen label. Either asst. sent postpaid ANY- 
WHERE for $3. It you want to exchange pennants, write me. Send a hurry- 
up order, address it 
PERRY I, ALLEN, 2315 Arch St., Little Rock, Arkansas 


National School DOMESTIC ARTS and Sciences 


An exclusive, standard school, specializing only in 
Domestic Art and Science, maintaining an attractive 
Dormitery and offering all advantages of the National 
Capital, See illustrated catalogue C, Address Secret 
tary, Connectiuct Ave, and M St., Washington, D.C. 
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ADD OR SUBTRACT—QUICK! 

The Bassett $1.00 Adder 
insures rapid and accur- 
ate calculations in addi- 
tion and subtraction. An 
invaluable aid to every 
business man. Simple to 








operate. Capacity $999, 
999.99. Durably made, 





Quickly resets to zero. 
Sent prepaid for $1.00. Money returned if not as 
represented. Brand new offer to agents. 

J. H, Bassett & Co, Dept, 52, 5921 Indiana Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 





Crayons 


**“STAONAL” 
Kindergarten, Marking 
Checking 


For and 























**DUREL” 
Hard Pressed for Pastel Effects 
**CRAYOLA” 
For General Color Work, Stenciling, 
s Arts and Crafts 
**AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
25 Dustless White and Colored Chalks 
“4 Samples furnished upon application 
25 nd 
0 Binney & Smith Co. 
2 81-83 Fulton Street, New York 
. \ AA a i i 
5 
3 
io 
0 Blackboards At Wholesale Prices 
REAL STONE SLATE. Best quality 15, 16 
y and 17 cents per square foot respectively for the 
3, 3% and 4 foot widths. 
= HYLOPLATE STYLE. Made of wood pulp. 
Fine and very durable surface. Can be put on 
a any wall or over bare studding. 8, 3% and 


oot widths. Black 9 cents per square foot. 
Green 10 cents per square foot. 

NATIONAL BLACKBOARD CANVAS 
(Slated Cloth). Fine black surface. Very dura- 
ble. 3 foot width 40 cents per lineal yard, 
4 foot width 50 cents per lineal yard, 

PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. Made of Na- 
tional B. B. Canvas with rollers at top and bot- 
tom, 

3Ft.x3 Ft. 60 cents 4 Ft. x4 Ft. $1.00 

3 Ft. x 5 Ft. 90 cents 4 Ft. x6 Ft. $1.50 

LIQUID SLATING-—BLACK. For refinish 
ing old boards and making new. Gallon cans 
$1.50; 1 quart cans 50 cents. 

CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES 

OR SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 

Mailed on Request. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N 233-235 MARKET ST REET, CHICAGO 


CLASS PINS 


AND BADGES For COLLEGE, 


SCHOOL SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three] etters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 


Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2. 50 doz.; ‘ 
Silver Plated 100 each, $1.00 doz. Send for free 
C 


ov 


i te ue ek 
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ch ‘atalog. Special designs also made for any School or 

of- £ \ Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, 

is- BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept, 463, ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 

or 

Sy 

: CLASS. PINS 

ly From our factory direct to you 

it manufacture the very latest and “a 

> sive line of Class, Fraternal, Sorority, | 

n- and Club pins in Sterling Sitver, Gold j 

d. and Coldplate. Send for our free catalogue. | 

id C. K. GROUSE & CO. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS ) 

























































| this is for 


| perance is more 


| whole. 
| have not replied. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The ‘‘beautiful things washed up by 
the waves’’ will be spoken of,—page 367. 


The concluding Roosevelt ‘‘ African 
Game Trails’’ paper is one of the most 
useful for teachers. The sub-title is, 
‘*The Great Rhinocerous of the Lado.’’ 
There are thirty-five pictures and a map 
showing the route and hunting trips in 
Africa. 

‘‘Oberammergau.’’ Teachers will use 
references, this year especially, to Ober- 





| adapted for schoolroom use. 


| given, 
| tract from the spirit of reverence 





| attention. 
| page 


| especially facts of history. 
| can 


ammergau. The articles noted here are 
They are 
all valuable and it is wise to use portions 
of all. 

‘‘Life Stories of the Oberammergau 
Plavers.’’ By Louise Parks Richards. 
McCiure’s, August, page 388, thirteen 
pictures. This is very interesting and 
could be given to older boys and girls to 
readentire. Perhaps itis well to dothis, 
rather than to plan to have it read in 
class. Impressions may be afterwards 
but discussion in detail would de- 
with 
which this subject should be studied. 

An account of a third visit, with state- 
ment of strong hope of a fourth, from the 
pen of W. T. Stead, will naturally claim 
Review of Reviews, August, 
180. Ten pictures. The teacher 
should read this for the gathering of iacts, 
The pictures 
be used in class. Indeed, it would 
be interesting to see how many magazine 
illustrations, souvenir cards, etc., can be 
brought into class, this year, that will 
help to make Oberammergau real. In the 
portfolio should be placed accurate refer- 
ences to all pictures you use but do not 
clip from the periodicals publishing 
them, and also, references to texts you 
have found useful,—designating whether 
‘*Teacher’s Reference ;’’ ‘‘Sup- 
pleinentary Reading;’’ ‘‘ Basis for Class 
Resume and _ Discussion;’’ 
Alone for Impressions.’’ 





Temperance Teaching 


As a result of communicating with 
several education authorities, the British 
Women’s Temperance Association find, 


hundred replies, that tem- 


the 


from over a 


less tauglit in 


of 
cases 


or 
elementary schools England and 
Wales. In about fifly the 
ance syllabus of the Board of Education 


has either been adopted or recommended, 


temper- 


and in about thirty others temperance is 
being taught in connection with hygiene. 
Seven of the big centers have sent replies 
—London, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle. It 
however, considered that 


is not, 


More than 200 local authorities 
It is not improbable 
that the Association will approach teach- 


ers on the subject. 


The Difference 





the | 


| answers are typical of the country asa 


‘*Reading | 


















‘he to Reduce Dust mm Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more c ontagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is extreme aly grati 
fying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor Dressing for the best 
results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation of germs, and tests have 
proved that 973% of allliving organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate, Pays for itself 
many times over. Not intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing, we will apply it to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
To localities far removed from our agencies, we vill send 
free sample with full directions for applying. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes, Send for testimonials, 
ports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers,” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year 
almost without an effort op your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means troubl« 
friction, unpieasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel. 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are using them. If you are not, try them 
and you will wonder why vou had not done so before, 

How to Do It.) We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word Good, Merit, Perfect or Pres 
ent printed on them at de per 100. Get a few hundred of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different 
sizes and prices. Give one of the little bens k te for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day 
pene tual attendance, or whatever sug ts itself to you as desirable, Then let your pupils earn the Reward 

Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 OF 6 tickets, or whatever number you think hest, according to the 
value of the cards, You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be more than 
pleased with the results. 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards. 
kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request 
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Our complete catalogue of all 
Gvetastes Cards No. 
2.—The illustration show 
only 4 of the 30 beautiful de 
signs of imported cards in 
this assortment, They are 
37,x77,, a different quotation 
on each design, and with 
ribbon hangers (not shown 
in the illustration) they 
make a beautiful ornament 
for the wallofany room and 
will be highly prized. 
600s encveseees Bice ‘each 
Without ribbon hange rs 
PTTTTITTT TTT TTT 2c each 
Quotation Cards No. 
Similar to No, 2 
3x5%, 20 designs 
c each 
hangers 





1. 
smaller, 
Without rib bon 

agecnsuctucevense c each 

Assortment B,--About 
1x44, scenery, flowers, child 
ren, kittens, etc,, more than 


10 designs.....50e per 100 
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P : : or pro rata. 
E NTE RTAI N Mi E N T S When a farmer wishes expert advice in Assortment A.~About 
; ‘4x5! .embossed,more than 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- regard to cotton or corn, he writes to the nome ego 
PLAY logues, Operettas, Musical eben, Mupes Plays, | ‘ BF ¥ } 0 dest spin .. SOc per 100 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow agricultural college of his state and re- | or pro rata. 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantoinimes, Special Entertainments for Pee : ‘“ . | Assortment C,—About 4',x6, embossed, about 40 designs........... scasnncséatedusaens :-I%e each 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up’ | ceives several scientific bulletins upon | it . 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large | } Tickets Free,1f you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices, ‘ve will include 500 of the 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. | the subject. When a stock man has a | little Merit, Good, Perfect or Present tickets free. All cards sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicagoy | ; H 
horse that balks in harness or a cow that JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N, . 
- acts abnormally, be sends to the nearest | 
‘ Medals and Badges experiment station for literature, and re- | [Jqusual Opportunity tor Teachers 1 — Y PEWRITERS wks 
8 FOR ceives bulletins of information upon the | ——<«<«—Fgpip Themselves to Teaeh—— . 
5 Si A tColl i 4 j j q P : ‘ ; Ail the Standard Machines 4% to % 
r, chool Collegeg-Music subject from a high-saiaried expert. But Public School Special Subjects PFD Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
», Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. if the problem of the farmer should A one-year course in Music, Drawing. Domestic Art, j Sam mi RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
t Manufactured by ‘ Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual Train- lowing rental to apply. 
3, Artistic Medal & Badge Ca., chance to be his fifteen-year-old son or ing. Only school in the country devoted exclusively || TYPEWRITER EMPOR'UM, 
g No, 701 83 Nassau St, N. Y. to the training of teachers for special branches. 92-94 Lake St, Chieago, IL 
5 Gold $1.00 daugliter he has no recourse but to solve Fortwenty years been placing graduates in paying hy 
* Bitver 50 Send for Catalogue cs Tl P t positions. For information, address The Secretary | 
g e S y te > 2 Wwe ‘ 
. it alone. cities, larimmmmalinns THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2500 N. Gd, Boulevard, Detroit, Mich | Beall’s Mental Calculator 
3 periment station from which he can get | For the School, the Home, or in Business, Price 60c 
z | by mail. i 14, Author, Niles, Michigar 
| 8th Grade English Outline Questions || expert advice. Asa matter of fact, a re- BECOME INDEPENDENT | = 
8 7 ejves scientific at- t aaa teat i ae sain mn | =—— a. 7 ‘ 
3 Burrough's Gherp Byes, Warne tne ene ee cree than na. | auivitn and Sots Th poseeulgn oP tne Eater | wonters ‘Mesnane prtes tae sd sRcinshctoy Sa 
: Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the tention from the government than a re- vou can earn a large salary, Write for our new Cata- | lines furnished, Particulars for stamp. P. A, Miller, 
i Nine Poems. The set for 35 cents. fractory boy. This is all right for the | losuetoday. ST.L oS oe IS MATCHMAKING & SCHOOL Dep't. N., Freelandville, Indiana 
, New York Education Co., mule, but it is not just to the boy.— 7he PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
.¥. 5 Fe _— Home Study Magazine free to students of dur Mail Courses. ments. Catalogue Free, 
50 State St. Albany, N. Y Educational Exchange. Address, Model Mail Course Pub, Co., Aberdeen, 8. D, ; Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
; 

Folder Style, best 9 If you wish to subscribe for any Teachers’ journal or any magazine 
cardboard toc per published inthe U.S., or any advertised combination or clubbing 
dozen, envelopes offer, send to us for it and we will include THe TEACHERS’ GAZETTE 
d rod . f - match 5¢ per (a 20 page mouthly) without extra cost. Exception: In case of 

ozen.§ Send 2c stamp for sample. Normal Instructor and e 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio Prithaty Plans add sets, gohn Wilcox, Milford, N. Y. 
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aliaaetine ~~ | nec ce onp ait PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
IGT ures Ignorance, which is almost always 
be érr cruel, is nowhere more so than in dealing Re ents’ 
, ; | with children. Those who are grown up g 
This space isn't large enough to tell you much ‘ell I tl Sonet tuwesk 
about them. But our 32 page Catalogue contains can too we herning pet a eee oe P Review Books 
1000 small illustrations of these pictures, and a able cruel fate of the backward children— 
One-Cent Picture, a Two-Cent picture and a colored the exasperation of their teachers and the (Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
Bird picture. We aiso send a One-Cent Picture-- scorn of their classmates. The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
Half-Cent Picture, order sheet, etc.,--and all for State for the past 15 years as a test for the com- 
: A quarter of a century ago no one leti ftt Ap nwed-s in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
three two-cent stamps, although it costs us four | 5 é d IGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CER: 
cents for the postage. Bend Por it abe. _ dreamed that there was anything to ; TIFICATES. to date shia todas 
— | wi ~~ : i j a ne Only ’ 
Order Columbus and Thanksgiving pictures now, | With theso-called stupid child but to go tions are added after each examination. 
| ana jerk and jeer and gibe him along the | toe ae SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
| i < | § 
aad mies ge mi | road to knowiedge. Fortunately, science, | the LATE XAMINATION PAPERS at the 
Ox e aiden, ass, | @ : “- ae end of the boo 8. - L, 
Awarded Four Gold Medals. aided by good common sense, is at work | “nt tee Feary Moca “a 
changing all this, and today any teacher | | ctate'in the Union 
SET OF 8 MAPS IN OAK CASE $10 worthy of the name seeks for the cause | Over 150,000 copies sold 
Entertainments neem behind the backwardness, and is con- Indispensable in Preparing for REGENTS’, 
| ee TT PO vinced that in very few cases indeed can ae of Seve SERVICE EXAMIN- 
For the Coming Year | SS = it be traced to ‘‘original sin.’’ | Question and Answer Books in 
| le g , 2 ; o | 
can be intelligently selected from We are not now considering the ques | | Arithmetic Geography Elementary English 
“ ir C tion of deficient children—of those who | | U.S.History Physiology Spelling 

our ** Help-l Catalog of the ‘ || Algebra Drawing Geometry 

very best Plays, Drills, Songs, really have something wrong with the | js+'yp gngtish 2nd Yr. English Biology 

Cantatas, ete. We want your brain. Although the parents of these un- | ] 4th Yr. English 3rd Yr. English abe awn y 

address and those of your friends | fortunates often speak of them as ‘‘back- | i” oa i. r 

who want to be_ helped. Free Maps are very latest, splendidly colored, ward’’ in the effort to hide, even from | Price 28c ence: for eines use BOceadh pest 

eatalog fror “Tar House Taart cloth backed, size 40x58 inches. Set consists : | age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

catalog from 1E USE AT of E.H., W.H., N.A., 8.A., U. 8., Europe, themselves, that they are not like other | . : 

Hevps.”’ Address Asia, Africa. Each map mounted on spring rol- : : With an order for a dozen or more of one 

ae ler and contained in oak case. children, they are, as a matter of fact, a | kind we enclose an answer book free. p 
Eldridge Entertainment House CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES class by themselves, and should be rec- es an — = tr 
; io. | OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE Jf. ee x . of ea . 
Franklin, Ohio | Rieiiad ea timed. ognized and handled accordingly. By pon pg pepe | el 
| E. W. A. ROWLES, ‘*backward children’’ is meant all those Ser the oles wien dlapaned af Ticey ne 
|| N. 233-235 MARKET ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 1 : 4 d: 
OUTLINES (°F Debates and Essays. Prepared | who rarely know a lesson, who pass any will cost your pupils only about 18c ' 
ye pase order on given Subjects. $1.00 | Or atcosn College, Thorough, strong course to B. Ped. inabsentia. For given point on the road to knowledge | each and they are worth more than al 
each, P. S, Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. Cata Aderess Edwin D, Kizer, Ph D., Pres., Oskaloosa, Iowa P | d 
SERN: SAE RL. sh DCLG with unnatural slowness, and who do not this to anyone studying these subjects € 
seem to be reached by the usual motives Perhaps your School Board will purchase a fc 
: supply tor you. 
ae . of emulation, shame, and so on. Many schools use them as regular text books m 
| : shasi humber 0 uestion : 
“a School Music Books| | vt sens be touna on careful ex. | | Retiro: Ne: OF" di 
ing” | . ot — . : We claim these arethe BEST BOOKS FOR 
All Sing amination that these cases have a physical REVIEW WORK EVER PUBLISHED and th 
j j ~ the large number sold seems to prove our claim, ex 
. P EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com | basis. Often in the case of the ‘a aaa | | Sent to any address by a 
rylle« ua} » sic pages 4 che se c eS > 
Old Favorite Son S ey tour books oompilsing inoue. tea Poane. itis a heart-breaking fact that this basis | | w Hazleton Smith,lI7 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 
The music is especially oo wad a | is partial starvation. The children start so 
° e adapted to various grades, and suitable for the | x . f 
With Words and Music different seasons, “Anexcellent collection.” It | for school in the morning either on no} flow to Teach Drawing. ar 
| Gelpaslon of aoe becoming adopted tmp large | breakfast at all, or on such a meager or| , This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
cipation of its becoming adoptec nai , ; from day to day.—What to have pupilsdo. What . 
—— A Song Book | number of schools, the price has been fixed at badly prepared one that it is the same.as | questions to ask. What answers to require. The di 
a ee | ouly 10ca copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per : : : book is for teachers only, the pupils being ‘ 
GR fe etn | hundred. - none. Experiments in the line of furn- vo 
PATRIOTIC SONGS. A series of Patriotic er ¥ P . ‘ 
Old Favorite Bonds For all Schools Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago ishing these poor children witha meal in D RAW ] NG TI 
a " as Schools, The contents com prises 88 titles among ° . i e 
— Fe } which are“ America,” “Columbia, the = of the school building have met with as- fo 
t " the Ocean,’ MarchingThrough Georgia,’ Dixie S88 - is H ’ - xX 
To) + See ; land’ “Home Sweet Home". *“Tenting on the tonishing results in the improvement of rovided with models which can be prepared ex 
| B I G V AL U E Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Ban- the mental condition the teacher and pupils from _ directions ne 
) “AU Di ner,’”*Tramp,Tramp,Tramp,’ Yankee Doodle” a é given in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
H \ l and many —s. 48 pace substantially bound, Adenoids are the cause of much appar- = es Lak 6 aoe no 
¥ 4 Price 10c. $1.00 per dozen, ie : . a ng Ss book, e 
nag 51 Songs for 5¢ WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. ent stupidity in children, A child afflicted | pound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- wa 
} ‘er. A new and choice coli@tion of Songs 3 ™ _ . m trations. Price, 35 cents prepaia. ric 
It is just what yor i ed apie nar ee ngs sg with these growths never breathes prop We have just added a chapter en Color to 
ie 1S Just what you 1 and general school use. Every song in the col- erly, his blood is not aerated, and that! this book, with questions at the bottom of each kn 
: —— want, It contains the lection underwent a careful test in Mr, Weaver's ” . a " ge for the use of teachers preparing for exam - a t 
Tie a choicest and bestcol- | own school before it was permite to form a causes a state of auto-intoxication ; so that nations. Price of the complete book, pre aid, on 
tan, hosp . . aie yartof this hook, The result is that every song | =: eS x . x n 
' ‘note lection of old favorite Js usable, $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c¢. he sits with his mouth wide open, staring 85 cents. Aaa A... a HE y. 
: Songs ever published. | Ve Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and vacantly into space, attending to nothing lea 

In all there are 51 songs. The following are Lasses oo ae — seeps gape * : a : ae gr 

> titles of s >of ’m: ‘ellent selections for general use, also for specia B xy everything. 
swe tient soap * — 7 prenag The-werds ate cenathle, elevating and full and orgetting . J id of 
neon Sane, by Sry ee ae ee of life while, the music is catchy. harmonious It is no longer the fashion to shout an- . 

‘ly, Lead Kindly Light, The Dearest Spot, Flag | , leasing. Price, » $1.50 per dozen, ; . , ° : 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland, Sweet and nad peg Mion pada C apc This grily at this poor child. Instead, he is . ful 

ow, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night = iE a, DY B.S. Sanson, shes Pa ae : : a 
poly + valency River, Juanita, My Old Ken- ge nein’ pte wpe hat gy Fpl ong taken to a specialist and his adenoid en te ne ee py 9 ho 

., ome ( ack Joe % as ly yr 1e many Ww OD cS gotte . res, * : : ; 
the tye, Last Sanaa taaneniie, Battle itoee a nilla covers. $1.50 a dozen. Sample copy 15c. growths are removed. The result isa most pinnae beeen pg OF ae oll Sore +h; 
he Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A _ Graded fe : : : " on . "i 
Nellie Gray, Tneee's Siaste tn the Ase wore | | hes ol of New School Song Books ol Unusual astounding improvement in his general ae dg re the as tic 

»>Cradie of the Deep, Rot Adair, and 29 Worth. Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle an . we | ~~ s , Y - S1Z 2 ° 
= heey an geod, pale easier Archibald ‘Humboldt. These volumes combine condition and we ° any . Price 10¢ per doz.;3 doz. 25c. Send 10c for ¢ 

The complete collection bound in beautiful | the World's Best go —. aa ~ Eye-strain or deficient vision, often | Sampiedoz.andtrythem, Address, — 
~olored covers, Former price lc. most care has been taken to include only 0} - ; ¥ - " 
a “SPE iA PRICE ? 0c A DOZEN songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs keeps children backward. Ifa child is THE EDUCATOR, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, Nel. Na 

SPECIAL sealtasaiendes ee of real merit. The result isa collection of music : 2 % ane 
Specimen Copy 5 Cents of surpassing excellence, Three volumes, as observed to twist into wrong attitudes 
é follows: Part [— For Intermediate or Mixed hile writing, or to have trouble in read- the 

At this price your school cannot afford to be Grades, BS ar hed patent ot yew wlille writing, @ an 
without a song book, Grades. art —lor HighsSchools and ad- : ack ‘ 

Order aco} y today and if you are not satisfied van ed singers. Each part, $1.00 per dozen. ing from the blackboard at a reasonable 2 
with the book we will refund your money. | Sample 10c. distance, he should be examined by a| The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, a | 
HAPPY DAYS, 2Y Js 2. Vaceuy, Contains 55 Songs, competent oculist.— Youth's Companion. By Exizazeta Merrick Kuiper, B. 8. wa 

* and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 50 Language Sheets, nin 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 50 Arithmetic Sheets, the 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Hach of the We need society, and we need solitude 50 Geography Sheets, stre 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: ala e need summer and winter. day 59 Mdscellaneous Sheets. t t 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; atS0, - ” a Z J 50 Drawing Sheets. at 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My and night, exercise and rest. I thank Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, Illustrated ; 
Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Price $1.50 heaven for a thousand pleasant and profit- with full directions for using each set, and son 
a Dozen. Sample 15 cents. able conversations with acquaintances.and | adapted to all grades of school work. ‘ goc 

‘ iends; I thank heaven also, and not| Price, 25 cts. perset of 50—5 sets $1, 
arene | STEELE S PRIMARY SONGS. er : “i hie: See thateends of ‘eet | Keep your pupils busy and they will give you onl 
STEEL'S} Seventy-two charming songs for little less gratefully for thousands of swee ge trestle. wit 
PRIMARY i ones, among them ‘Coasting Song; hours that have passed in solitary thought e anc 
SONGS if arene pred the aig mci ; : . . or labor, under the silent stars. I value Special Offer. ma 

i ow to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; i a. : . . : +1 | 

bit aot j Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times One; Snow Song; | society for thie abundance of ideas that it To introduce this work vated will send eve 
eertn || t Sein where Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; brings before us like carriages in a fre-| the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re hur 
j if There Was a Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; | ‘ " : : : : 
tes } it When You Drive a Nail,” Just the books you want to enliven } quented street; but I value solitude for ceipt of 50 cents in stamps. obj 

: Be hot } your school work. 15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. | sincerity and peace, and for the better @ne From Many. wo! 

Smy CLARINCE 1. Stern. ; | ” $ a rT - F 

“Nef S ailiibaant) SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each | understanding of the thouglits that are Pet Work Geren ate mat what @ogeh- wil 

- of any three of the above books you wish to examine. | truly ours, Only in solitude do we learn series are just excellent and I shall “ some puy 
j i i oat dt splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., - - Dansville, N. Y. eel inmost nature and its needs.—Philip RIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, lowa. Address, or | 
‘ | Gilbert Hamerton. W. Hazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.¥ of : 





















